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TEMPERED STEEL 

PROLOGUE 

SCAB AND SWOBD 

The solitary swan that was darting its scarlet bill 
among the white pimpernels along the bank suddenly 
reared its head and oared across the moat. From the 
shadow of the castle wall it turned a wary eye upon 
two patches of brilliant color which flaunted into view 
where birch and yew and ivy overleaned a little bay. 

A sunny lad in tunic of blue that some one must 
have chosen to match his eyes came tiptoeing to the 
shore. " This is where the voles live, Odo. Maybe 
we'll see one." 

" Voles ? Naught but water-rats I What do I care 
for them ? " The taller boy stepped forward noisily, 
rolling back his red sleeves. "But this is a good place 
to sail our boats, for there's no wind here to drive them 
out of reach." 

The blue-eyed lad watched the lone swan glide 
away. ** I always sail my boats in the pool beyond the 
willows, where I can wade beside them. Mother says 
'tis too deep here in the moat." 

" Aylmar's afraid, afraid of being drowned ! " chanted 

Odo, setting his boat in the water and pushing it along 

with a stick. 

9 
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Aylmar flushed. He was fair-skinned, and the 
summer sun had brought freckles but scarce a touch of 
tan, so the flush was plain to see. He looked down 
into the dusky water. If one was drowned one would 
lie there at the bottom of the moat with the ooze all 
smooth and cold between one's toes, and the little 
fishes would come bumping and nibbling all over one 
as they bumped and nibbled at one's legs when one 
was wading. And there might be eels, all slimy, and 
snakes! "Well, maybe I should be afraid to be 
drowned," he admitted honestly, " but so wouldst thou, 
Odo, when thou wert cold and the eels and snakes 
were after thee." 

"Men aren't afraid — only little chaps, and mothers ! " 

Aylmar looked up in eager championship. ' " But 
mother's afraid because brother Robert was lost at sea 
in the White Ship with Prince William. It was only 
last winter, thou knowest, and she remembers it all 
the time." 

Drawing his craft to a little shoal, Odo seated him- 
self upon the grass. "Yea, I know more than thou 
dost about it. A monk who came from London told 
us. It was because the prince was wicked that the 
ship went down. The young nobles were wicked too. 
The monk said they were all drunk and " 

" Shame on thee, to say that Robert was drunk ! 
He wasn't drunk, nor wicked either, and if thou sayest 
he was " 

" Well, they all said wicked things to the priest who 
came to give them farewell blessing, and sailed off 
without listening to him, and so they struck the rock 
and were all drowned." 

Splashing idly with his stick Odo sent some drops 
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of water upon Aylmar's legs. The next stroke was 
aimed deliberately. 

« Quit splashing my tunic, Odo.'* 

" Get out of the way then. I'll splash as I please." 

** Thou shalt stop, or I'll break thy stick." 

Odo tossed his stick out into the moat. <^Thou hast 
begun to talk big, since thou hast become heir to 
Nordene." 

Aylmar kept a manful silence. 

** I suppose thou'rt glad Robert was drowned, so 
thou canst be earl when thy father dies." 

** I'm not glad ! Robert was good, and father — I 
don't wish father to die ever ! " 

** He will, though. He'll be killed in battle some 
day. And then if thou shouldst be drowned in the 
moat^ or get sick and die, why, I'd be earl of Nordene 
instead of thee. I'll be lord of Clifton anyhow, before 
thou'rt earl." 

This time Aylmar found a retort. " Well, when I'm 
earl of Nordene thou'lt be my vassal, because thy 
father is vassal to my father I " 

** Who cares ? I'll do as I please, spite of thee. 
Thoult never be a knight as strong as I. Thou hast 
cheeks and hair like a girl's, and dost hold thy mother's 
silks and work in her garden, but I can ride and throw 
a spear, and strike with a sword." 

** I can ride too, and I'm not like a girl, and I'll be 
stronger than thou some day, and — and I have this 
sword already that mother gave me on my birthday 
and said I was her knight ! " Aylmar stopped for 
breath, laying hand on hilt as he had seen his father 
do. 

Odo had been secretly envious of that sword, but 
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true to his nature scoffed again. "'Tis but a toy 
sword| and blunted. I'll have a real one when I go 
home to Clifton." 

** 'Tis steel. Philip the armorer forged it just like 
the big swords." 

Without deigning further argument Odo rose lazily. 
"I'm going to see the falcons in the mews." He 
turned away, then stopped. "Ha, here come the 
swans I " He kicked some gravel into the moat, and 
the snowy fleet came swiftly toward him, expecting 
food. 

" The gray one is mine," said Aylmar, who loved all 
fair or timid creatures. 

" Who ever heard of a gray swan ? " 

** They're always that color before they grow big." 

** I don't believe it : 'tis naught but a gray goose ! " 
Odo began to throw pebbles at the cygnet. 

" Quit throwing stones at him, Odo. If thou dost 
hurt him, I'll hurt thee. I don't care if thou art my 
guest." 

" Thou'rt too little to hurt a flea ! See, I hit him on 
the wing that time, but he's so stupid he doesn't know 
what's the matter 1 " 

Aylmar clutched a handful of sand and pebbles, and 
threw it with all his childish might at Odo's brown 
legs. 

« Stop that, Aylmar, or I'll buffet thee I " 

Aylmar was trembling, but not with fear. "Then 
thou let my swan alone ! " 

" Think I mind thee or thy goose ? " Odo stooped 
for a jagged piece of sandstone, then ran along the 
bank till he was close to the cygnet, which had buried 
bill and neck in the oozy shallow. "See thy gray 
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goose jump, Aylmar ! " Odo flung the jagged stone, 
and at that instant the young swan reared its head. 
All too true had been the aim, and the soft neck was 
crushed against the shelving bank and broken. 

With a cry, " I hate thee ! ** Aylmar sprang upon 
Odo, striking blindly. Unready for so swift an on- 
slaught, Odo recoiled a step or two, then struck back 
at the flushed and quivering face before him. Aylmar 
stumbled backward, stars careering wildly before his 
eyes, a roaring tumult in his ears. Again he rushed 
in, sensing nothing but the foe he hated, reaching him 
with clutch and blow, now clinging close, now hurled 
away, only to catch a sobbing breath and spring 
and strike once more. Like a wolf-cub Aylmar fought 
his fight and bore his pain, so that Odo, for all his tall- 
ness and his length of arm, received blow after sting- 
ing blow until he winced — winced, yet struck in turn 
vrith all his might. Then Aylmar fell, but staggered 
up, and like a flash had drawn his little sword and 
thrust with it. Fear-struck at the gleam and sting of 
the blade, Odo gave way, tripped and fell backward, 
crying with dismay. As he fell his hands went uj), 
and both boys saw on one of them a bright red 
stain. 

** Thou hast killed me," wailed Odo, struggling to 
his feet and starting to run away, cowed to his soul. 
Only when safe beyond the yew-tree he called back, 
** 111 tell thy mother, and thou'lt be flogged, or thrown 
in a donjon cell to die. And I'll hate thee all my 
Ufel" 

Panting and swaying, Aylmar stood and tried to 
understand. Odo had run away! He had beaten 
Odo I He glanced down at the sword he held, and to 
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his eyes, ablur with rage, it seemed to drip with blood. 
Unsteadily he thrust it back into the sheath of boar's 
hide tipped with brass ; then drew a torn blue sleeve 
across his burning face, as if to clear his sight. A 
sudden movement caught his eye : it was the dying 
cygnet struggling, its head and neck buried in the 
brown water. Far down the moat drifted or sailed 
the other swans, beautiful, unregarding. Then all the 
rage in Aylmar's heart died into pity, and with a little 
moaning he took a broken branch and drew the 
abandoned cygnet to the shore. Kneeling in the wet 
sand, he gathered the soft body into his arms and 
lifted it upon the grass. With filling eyes, he began 
to stroke the downy neck. 

Then a voice called, ** Aylmar, Aylmar ! " 

" Odo hath told," he murmured, " and Jocelyn hath 
been sent to find me." The swan fluttered feebly. 
He smoothed a wing in place, wondering if it hurt to 
die. 

"Aylmar, art thou here?" The voice came now 
from just beyond the yew. 

Aylmar looked down at the swan, which lay quite 
still ; slowly he rose, pushing back the tangled curls 
from his hot forehead. " I'm coming, Jocelyn." 

When he had emerged upon the path to the postern 
gate he stood patiently while Jocelyn pulled his tunic 
into place and tried to smooth his hair ; he let her take 
his hand then, for she had long since won his trust. 
But in answer to her questions as they turned toward 
the castle he could only shake his head. So Jocelyn 
gave him the sympathy of silence. 

When Aylmar appeared at the wicket of her private 
garden, Lady Margaret of Nordene laid aside her 
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embroidery, and dismissed the maid who had been 
sitting with her on the rustic seat. A moment later 
the boy stood before her, grimy, towsled, very grave. 

The countess turned sad eyes upon him. ^My 
child, thou hast hurt thy cousin Odo, though thou 
didst promise only this morning to be hospitable to 
him thy guest.'* 

"Yes, but I didn't mean to hurt him until he-^- 
until — " Nay, he must not be a tale-bearer, for tale- 
bearers were well-nigh bad as liars. "I'm sorry, 
mother," was the sum of his defense. 

Jocelyn moved away a little, plucking here and there 
a yellow leaf among the roses. But she heard the 
mother's answer: "Sorry, ay I But though we both 
be sorry for thine angry blow, we cannot take the pain 
from Odo's wounded hand, nor the ache from our own 
hearts. Dost thou see that, Aylmar ? " 

The lifted eyes were piteous. "Ay, mother." 

And Jocelyn, overhearing, murmured : " He speaks 
with her own sweet gravity. How alike they are — 
both fine and fair and blue-eyed ! Only her hair, that 
was darker gold than his, is fading all to silver since 
young Robert died." She flecked a brown beetle from 
a rose-stalk, ending: "Pray heaven the lad grow like 
her in spirit also, not like Earl Richard. I well know 
Aylmar hath these rages from the earl his father, and 
'tis that which grieves her so." 

Lady Margaret caressed unconsciously the curly 
head that shone against her purple mantle. " And thy 
promise to learn self-rule — that is broken, Aylmar." 

The boy's hand pressed hers pleadingly. " Truly I 
try, mother, only sometimes I — I can't think in 
time." 
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The mother shivered, closing her eyes against a 
vision that would not be shut out. 

In the poignant silence Aylmar drew back from her 
enfolding arm. "Mother, wilt thou — wilt thou not 
punish me at once ? It doth hurt so to wait." 

The countess turned her face momentarily away. 
"Yea," her heart said, "for the blow he struck, some 
punishment. But for the rage that caused the blow — ^^ 
She spoke aloud then. "Of a truth thou hast been 
thy mother's knight, and full knightly dost thou ask 
to pay some price for evil doing. But first, bethink 
thee what thine offense hath been? " 

" I struck Odo — ^but he — " again Aylmar held back 
the tale. 

" I think I know. Boys come easily to blows, and 
there may be both right and wrong on either side. 
But this time there was something different — thy 
birthday sword ! " 

" Ay, mother I " 

" Now tell me why thou didst strike at all." 

" Odo hurt my young swan, mother ; he broke its 
neck with a stone so it was dying ! " 

" A cruel deed I But when thou didst strike, why 
was it with thy sword? " 

" Odo is so big, and he knocked me down. Then I 
couldn't think or see." 

" Not think nor see ! But why, why ? " 

" I — I was so angry." 

The mother's shaking hand gripped his shoulder. 
" Thy rages, Aylmar ! Oh ! what if thou wert a grown 
knight and armed with broadsword, or girded with 
that sword my sire, thy grandsire, brought from the 
Holy Land and hath bequeathed to thee " 
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" The magic sword 1 ^ whispered Aylmar with wide 
eyes. ** Shall it be mine ? ^ 

« The magic sword — thine I And what if with that 
sword of Nordene's honor thou, a knight indeed, hadst 
struck in rage some unarmed friend — what then?" 
She felt the body tremble beneath her hand and urged 
no other answer. 

Then upon the ivied wall that half shut out the noises 
of the courtyard, a wren began to sing. And so blithe 
the piping, so full the mother's heart, that every joyous 
note pierced to an ancient pain. Aylmar, stirring as 
he saw her shoulders heave, touched her with tender 
fingers. And at his touch she shrank and paled, while 
a second time her soul cried: "Yea, for my son's 
sake, it must be — and now I ** 

The Lady Margaret rose like an upswept flame, hands 
clasped above her heart, face all crimson. « Aylmar, 
this day thou shalt know what unmastered rage can 
do, and never shalt thou forget. To the bower with 
me!" 

Jocelyn watched son and mother mount the steps of 
the Ladies' Tower and enter the passage through its 
massive wall. "Poor lad!" she murmured. Then 
she thought lipon things seen and heard by her at 
Nordene, thought upon others that her love had only 
guessed at, plucked a paling rose, and sighed, " Poor 
lady I " 

Within the dimly splendid bower the Lady Margaret 
turned and knelt before her wondering boy. With 
numb fingers she flung back her braided hair, un- 
clasped the jeweled brooch that held the purple mantle 
upon her right shoulder, and then with feverish haste 
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lest all her courage fail, loosened her snowy tunic at 
the throat and laid neck and shoulder bare. 

^< Look ! " she cried at last. ^ The mark that rage 
once left and time cannot remove from flesh or 
memory 1" And there across the shoulder, where 
began to swell the still fair and rounded neck, Aylmar 
saw a long red scar. Then at the horror and the pity 
in his eyes the mother-heart beat with deeper pain, so 
that the blood blared up, dyeing shoulder, throat, brow 
with anguish visible. And with a moan the Lady 
Margaret caught the robe about her, resting hand upon 
her boy's shoulder, lest she sink prone. 

And Ayhnar sobbed, " Oh, Mother ! Did some one 
strike thee too ? " 

" Some one struck me — once — ^in rage I " 

The boy flushed and stiffened. ** Who dared ? Who 
was it ? Tell me who I 111 pay him back ! " 

** Hush, hush 1 'Twas even one I loved, one I thought 
loved me. How should any hurt to him help me? 
Nay, Grod doth avenge I I bear this scar, but the soul 
of him who struck the blow hath still a bleeding wound. 
But thou must tell no word of this to any one.'* 

it Not— Father?" 

"Never thy father, never him ! Nor any living soul 
while he and I shall live. Remember I " 

" I will remember, Mother." 

" And now thou seest why thou must be king over 
thine own self. For the sake of Nordene's folk I speak, 
and for all this realm of England which some time thou 
shalt serve. Yea, I speak also for the maid whom thou 
shalt wed in the day of thy strength. God make thee 
through all things tender and true to her. Thou wilt 
curb and kill thy rages, Aylmar ! " 
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«Oh,Iwm, IwiU!" 

Lady Margaret pressed her boy's hands to her lips, 
then rose. ** Now, the penance for thine evil deed." 

"Yea, Mother." 

The countess took seat in her great oaken chair. 
"What was the sign of knighthood that I gave thee ? '* 

" My sword ! " Of his own accord Aylmar slipped 
the gay red baldric from breast and shoulder, and laid 
it with the sword upon his mother's knee. 

« My boy, the sword of every true knight is but sign 
of knightliness in him and means to work a knightly 
will. A sword that hath struck unknightly blow 
should never strike again." The shining of the blade 
as she drew it from the scabbard seemed to the breath- 
less boy more beautiful than ever. 

** Aylmar," — the grave, sweet face leaned toward him 
— " dost thou know thy mother loves thee, loves thee 
more than aught else in the world?" 

His look reflected hers. "And — and I do love thee 
most in all the world, Mother." His own voice soimded 
far away like hers. 

Her eyes filled. " God bless thee ! " She began to 
wrap the embroidered baldric about the point of the 
blade. "And now thou wilt understand that I take 
this sword from thee so thou mayst Mdn and wear a 
better one for knightlier service." 

Grasping the wrapped point and the hilt in either 
hand, the Countess raised the weapon high. " Behold, 
I break the old sword, as with God's help thou wilt 
break the old raging ! " At the word she struck the 
blade flatlong upon the great oaken arm, and broke 
the shining thing in two. 

" Oh, Mother I " sobbed the boy. 
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As the broken steel went clattering to the floor, the 
Lady Margaret with answering cry caught Aylmar to 
her breast. Then mother and son wept together until 
tears had won love's comfort, which is Grod's. 

Thus in hours uncalendared through the slow-rolling 
years, by word and deed that love alone is wise to 
know, the mother who had borne him molded Aylmar 
to the stature of a man. 



CHAPTER I 

BBOTHEBS-IN-ABMS 

Along the brown walls of Lincoln, like monntain 
sheep holding rock-shelter against a storm, white- 
faced women leaned and clung, waiting for the battle 
to begin. Their throats still ached from speaking 
quick farewells, their voices had grown sharp and 
shrill Mdth eager hope or question ; but now that the 
gleaming masses on the plain below began to rouse and 
move like vast slow monsters of the manless age, the 
huddling women gazed with smarting eyes, but spoke 
in words no more. 

The common folk must suffer by it, yet the war about 
to open was none of theirs. The Conqueror's son. King 
Henry, so the rumor ran, had willed that his daughter 
Matilda of Almayne should succeed him on the throne, 
and had persuaded barons and prelates to pledge her 
their fealty. But when the old king lay dead, London 
had thrown wide its gates to his nephew Stephen and 
helped him to the crown. Long had the Empress 
Matilda bided her time abroad, but now with the Eng- 
lish earls of west and north she was come to claim her 
own. Her half-brother, Robert of Gloucester ; Ranulf 
of Chester, a sure ally to the highest bidder ; William 
of Roumare, lately made an earl by the king he now 
called usurper ; Aylmar of Nordene, oath-bound in his 
youth to support the princess's right — all these had 

21 
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gathered about Matilda's standard. But the citizens 
of Lincoln, like the Londoners, had welcomed in the 
debonair King Stephen, and were marshaled now to 
stake their lives for him. 

Few words along the ramparts, but the wall-less 
caverns of the air clamored and roared with inarticulate 
hollow voices. From out the leaden February sky 
rushed the north wind, shook the bare tree-tops till 
they chattered as with chill, beat down the carrion 
crows that labored up from southward on the scent of 
a marching host. Aloft and over the ramparts the 
north wind leapt, clutching at the close-drawn hoods 
and mantles of the watchers, stinging with scattering 
snowflakes their eyes that strained to mark out far 
familiar figures. It scoured the deserted streets, 
stormed the hill-top, only to return at last mockingly 
musical with church bells, and chant of monks in 
Candlemas procession, and prayers of priests and chil- 
dren to unreplying saints. 

Forth from the fated city burst the wind at last, 
treading the tawny Witham into foam, then stretched 
its unseen arms across the plain, gathered there a mul- 
titudinous terror and flung it to the women on the 
walls. Blare of trumpet, clangor of shield on mail-clad 
arm, rattle of unsheathing swords and of lances fixed in 
rest, dull boom of trampling columns, sharp commands 
from captains rising in their stirrups, muttered curses, 
low prayers, hurried grave good-byes of comrades — all 
these surged upward from the plain. And the wild 
tumultuous sound, now stified and hushed as the wind 
opposed, now trumpeted by the reverted blast and ex- 
alted ^vith reverberations from the arched and pillared 
sky, gathered and swelled, rose and fell and rose again, 
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in one vibrant, appalling, long-drawn cry — War, War, 
War! 

Fiercer now than the winds of the sky, the earth- 
bom storm of overthrow went reaping the waste of 
soldiery. Here and there, about some great noble's 
beast-stamped banner, it whirled sheaves and shocks of 
steel and steel-clad men, yet left everywhere a twisted 
stubble of shattered spears, swords, shields, wrenched 
limbs, and bodies that could not rise nor yet lie low in 
peace. On the left wing of Matilda's army ramped the 
silver lion of Nordene, and amid the thickest press Earl 
Aylmar fought. Oh, the sight and sound and feel of 
battle hand-to-hand I Shriek and moan, prayers and 
war-cries ; hack of axes, ring of swords, shock of en- 
countering horses and their groans when ripped and 
dying ; in man and beast a sense of footing made unsure 
by gory, writhing bodies. Down with his disboweled, 
squealing charger Earl Aylmar went at last, yet sprang 
up from the reeking earth, seized a battle-ax from 
some dying hand, struck down a hireling Flemish 
knight and leaped to his battered saddle. 

Then above the roar of the mel6e rang the shout, 
** Ha, Beaupre ! BeauprS, and rescue I " as a half-seen 
broadsword cleft the spear that bit at the earl's un- 
shielded breast. 

** Nordene, Nordene ! " flared Aylmar's answer back. 
" Come, well scatter the herd and aim for Stephen's 
center I " 

So with his new-found ally and their rallied liegemen, 
through the livid clouds of mingled sweat and blood 
and sobbing breath, ever with eyes amazed by snake- 
swift darting weapons, the earl hewed his way amid 
the opposing throng. But in a last victorious charge. 
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on the midmost stream of battle, Aylmar of Nordene 
received a mace-stroke from an unguessed foe and 
shuddered slowly down upon the encumbered field. 
Then with falcon stoop the lord of Beaupr6 beat off the 
onrushing men-at-arms, felled a knight who rode in to 
claim the prize, bestrode the breathless body of the earl, 
and breasted the storm of steel till rescue came for 
both. 

In the gray chill of twilight, when the conquering 
nobles searched the grim windrows for friends who 
must henceforth be but names for bard and chronicler, 
when soldiers asked of comrades not found by any 
camp-fire, Earl Aylmar's fate was rumored all abroad. 

" The Earl of Nordene dead, or like to die ? " cried 
Robert of Gloucester. " Truly, a strong prop taken 
from my royal sister^s cause. I'll go myself to see 
what care he hath, and what the hope for him.** 

*' The good Earl Aylmar near to death ? " a bowman 
asked his fellow. " I myself saw him stoop from horse 
and drag a common soldier out of peril. God spare 
his life — he is the poor man*s friend I " 

" Ay I And Lord Odo, who hungers for the earldom, 
is friend to none but devils." 

On the morrow, among the friends of Nordene, 
rumors gave place to news. " Gaston, I have it from 
the leeches that our earl will live and be strong 
again.*' 

** Yea, Robert," answered De Lile, ** and that he lived 
at all, I hear, is due to Lord Laurin de Beaupr6, who 
fought above his body like a peer of Charlemagne's." 

" Beaupre, say est thou ? " Robert of Dare eased the 
bandage on a wounded arm. <*Some Angevin ad- 
venturer ? " 
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*< Nay, Poitevin, and keen as a Poitevin lance. Hath 
been a secret agent here in the Lady Matilda's cause." 

"It irks me that one of these outlanders should out- 
do us on the field. Methinks I'll find excuse to chal- 
lenge this De Beaupr6, for England's honor's sake." 

** Best not, Robert. Already Aylmar plans to pro- 
claim his gratitude and bind De Beaupr6 to him as 
sworn brother-in-arms." 

" Brothers-in-arms — these two who are flung on each 
other by mere chance of battle ? " 

" Ay, we shall see them in some chapel soon, giving 
armor for armor, sword for sword ; mingling their blood 
before the altar, taking sacrament, and swearing mutual 
friendship and loyal service unto death. That's through 
Aylmar's openheartedness." 

" God's blood ! and what of us, the earl's old friends ? *' 

"Fie, Robert! When hath Aylmar forgotten any 
one who loved him ? 'Tis only Cousin Odo who need 
be jealous of this new friendship." 

" Yea, 'tis so. But I'm following Odo this morning 
— ^to the horse-sale. Come along." 

The battle of Lincoln won and captive Stephen sent 
in chains to Bristol, the Lady Matilda queened it 
mightily, deeming herself by this one blow secured in 
ail her father's royal power. She summoned the 
leaders of her faction to a council : they must destroy 
the friends of Stephen utterly, then march with her to 
London for the coronation. The lords who had fought 
for her came expecting to advise : they were flouted, 
bullied, silenced. In the stormful hush Earl Aylmar, 
swaying a little because of wounds unhealed, but with 
eyes steady as the stars^ arose and stood before the 
frowning princess. 
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"Thy war- won sovereignty in England, graeioug 
Madam, can be held and strengthened only through 
peace and clemency. Stephen was incompetent to nile ; 
but thou shouldst show the gift of rulership that 
marked thy royal sire and grandsire. Give us there- 
fore the good laws of Edward the Confessor, which the 
Conqueror and his son thy father disdained not to con- 
firm. Suffer Stephen to exchange his prison cell for 
one the monks will give him, as now he prays thee, 
leaving Eustace, his scapeg^ce son, to inherit his 
father's dukedom beyond the sea. Then will the 
people call thee true daughter of him they named Lion 
of Justice, and the great barons of the south, who fear 
no queen can show a king's magnanimity, will hold 
aloof no longer." 

"I take what is mine. Sir Earl, and rule what is 
mine ! " The Lady Matilda, fierce as the Conqueror 
whose blood was mantling to her cheeks, butunguided 
by that far-seeing mind of his, struck with whitened 
knuckles on the council board. " I make no terms with 
the oxen that plow my glebe, nor with the usurper 
whom I hurl down to dungeon darkness, nor yet with 
any haughty lords whom this weak Stephen dared not 
teach their vassal duties to." 

Matilda flashed a wrathful eye around the conclave. 
But bishops began to argue ; the pope's legate remon- 
strated ; her brother the Earl of Gloucester pleaded, he 
prophesied disaster — all in vain. 

Earl Aylmar rose again, quietly. «I see thou hast 
no further need of me, my Lady. I return therefore 
to mine own." He paused in the doorway, one hand 
upon the scarlet tapestry, a compact, compelling figure. 
" Thou wilt perchance endure a warning ere I go ?" 
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^Malcontents must warn or threaten. Say thy 
Bay.** 

^ This, then. Stephen of Blois thou hast in chains, 
but there are other foes still beyond thy reach. Thy 
friends are gathered here, and it were well thou didst 
make common cause with them, as they have made 
with thee. If thou wouldst grasp the crown and hold 
it for thy son, whom rumor praises, let not pride and 
wilfulness estrange the Church and baronage, nor hard 
heart scorn to woo the love of humble folk. Thy pres- 
ent course may cause thee rise and fall again like 
Stephen. Fare thee well." 

« By the fiend ! *' stormed Matilda, ** he doth bandy 
looks as he were king and I a waiting- woman ! *Tis 
well he goes; but when I sit my throne, I'll send 
for him again and bend his stubborn neck, or bid the 
headsman find the joint in it. Break up the council I 
We shall sit next in London, spite of baron, priest, or 
'prentice. Chancellor, thy services in private." 

Twitching her gold-starred blue mantle into place 
and biting at her lip, the empress turned to go. Then 
by the dull winter light she recognized a tall form be- 
side the casement. **Sieur de Beaupre," — the tone 
was softened — " before the vesper hour my chancellor 
shall give into thy hand the letters that I spoke of, for 
Oxford and the South. Their safe and swift delivery 
shall bespeak our future favor." 

Lord Laurin bowed, then stood full height again — 
that she must look up to meet his eye did him no 
harm with her. *< Thy letters shall have safe delivery 
and swift, most gracious Madam, according to my 
promise. But thereafter, I go to guard the western 
marches with my brother of Nordene." 
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** Splendor of God ! Another rebel ? To the devil 
with thee and thy brother of Nordene! Guard the 
western marches ? Guard your own heads, for I will 
send for them to set on London Bridge.'^ She flamed 
upon the others. " For the rest of ye, if there be 
any who love not cowardice and treason, declare it 
now I " 

But her woman's taunts had stung De Beaupr^, and 
now his clear voice rose in answer. " None wilt thou 
ever find so traitorous to thy cause as thine own self) 
proud lady ! So, adieu." 

Half blind with fury, yet cunning still and jnindful 
of some gossip that had reached her ears, Matilda 
scanned the group of nobles lingering near the door. 
«' My lord of Clifton, thou'rt of the earl's blood — hast 
thou the taint of treason too ? " 

Odo stepped nearer, his glittering dark eyes on hers. 
"Royal Madam, the same blood flows differently in 
different veins." 

"Thou'rt true to me, then I Hither to this em- 
brasure." The empress wheeled. " Lord Odo, I need 
friends everywhere — thou'rt heir to Nordene after this 
Aylmar?" 

« And Nordene's strength were thine, if only " 

" Here, swear 't upon my reliquary ! " Odo lifted 
hand, then kissed the relic on her chain. *< So ! When 
I'm seated on my throne I'll lop a few ripe heads, and 
there'll be new earls needed. Meantime, the man that 
strikes down his enemy and mine, draws double 
guerdon. Dost follow me ? " 

And while Odo made this compact that should take 
hold upon the future. Lord Laurin was trying to seal 
up forever a secret of his past. To a faithful man-at- 



arms who had come from Beaupr£ but the week before, 
the master gave low- voiced order : •* Henry, speed thee 
north and west to Godsburh Abbey with this bag of 
gold — ^the Scotch lord's ransom. Give the money into 
the abbess's own hands, saying 'tis for a lady called 
Alaise, who tarries there." 

«« For the Lady Alaise, ay I " 

" Say the sender of the treasure cannot follow, but 
must go a far journey. Answer no single question. 
Turn, and ride hard upon our southward way, as 
already known to thee. Lastly, when the abbey lies 
behind thee, forget forever the names that I have 
named. 

« I will, my lord ! " 

As he watched gray horse and grizzled rider dash 
away, De Beaupre shook his shoulders back and drew 
breath deeply. Then he caught sight of two tall forms 
approaching among the pavilions. " Ah ! there's my 
new esquire, Lionel, and that gay Sir Gaston with him. 
Now for Nordene and a love of naught but men and 
swords." 

Thus it came about that Earl Aylmar and Lord 
Laurin journeyed westward together, rejoicing in their 
new-sworn brotherhood, but seeing only woe in store 
for England, whether Stephen or Matilda dominated. 
But Lord Odo, riding with them, declared loudly his 
soldier's scorn for any woman's rulership. 

Straight to London, meantime, advanced Matilda, 
hailed everywhere as "Lady of the Land." London 
opened grudging gates ; sullenly the citizens endured 
her pride, her violences, her scorn of ancient customs. 
At last the fierce queen levied tallages, and gave no 
liberties in return. Then the Londoners rang the 
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alarm bells, seized bow, bill, and stave, swarmed out 
like thrifty, plundered bees to the palace of West- 
minster, and drove their tyrannous queen in hot haste 
toward Oxford. 

So civil war went on, town against English town 
baron against baron, serf and yeoman preyed upon by 
all. The star of Stephen waxed again; the star of 
Matilda waned. At last the Lady of the Land was let 
down by ropes from beleaguered Oxford, and fled white- 
mantled across the starlit snow like a winter ptar- 
migan. After that she flitted here and there, an evil 
genius fanning hearth and altar flres to deadly confla- 
grations. 

And in those days King Stephen showed a fitful 
wish to win strong men to his aid. So there came a 
secret word to Nordene: **The earl may have his 
choice of honorable service at King Stephen's court, if 
he will plant his standard behind the king's, and swear 
to help Prince Eustace to the succession." 

But Earl Aylmar answered simply : ** My oath was 
long since given to King Henry, and I stand for the 
successors of his line. The Lady Matilda hath the 
true prince in her son, and one day he will claim his 
right in England. As for the court service that King 
Stephen wishes, some other man can do that as well 
as I, but my people need a service only I can render. 
Therefore I bide here." 

So in that time of anarchy and desolation for well- 
nigh all the English realm, Nordene was guarded 
and governed for the King of kings. When Earl 
Aylmar's knights were not riding with him against 
marauding Welshmen or fierce neighbor barons, they 
hawked, hunted, or tilted cheerily. In the fields the 
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churl sang at seed-time and harvest ; in the thatched 
cottages mothers slept at night unterrifled by sudden 
nightmare of burning home and bleeding babes. For 
high and low in Nordene there was space for work, 
repose, and love* 



CHAPTER n 

8SED-TIMB AT KOBDENB 

Spbing at Nordene had been cold and rainy, but at 
last with all her airy weapons April was leading the 
assault upon the winter-guarded castle, and in the 
arched main hall the attacking sunbeams met gaily 
traitorous lights and colors that made the conquest 
easy. A great log fire crackled beneath the hooded 
chimney in the westward wall, imparting a living glow 
to the red canvas hangings all about and staining with 
new crimson many a tusk and antler, shield and spear 
fixed above. Knights and esquires lounged at pillar or 
embrasure; pages and servants hurried in and out; 
shaggy hunting dogs thrust noses into friendly hands 
or blinked before the leaping flames. On the dais at 
the upper end of the hall Earl Aylmar, golden-bearded 
and wrapped in a dull purple mantle, followed with 
his eyes the finger of his seneschal across an unrolled 
parchment. 

In the sunshine from an open casement De Beaupr6, 
darkly handsome in his green and gold, stretched him- 
self like a lazy hawk. « There's thy bluff Robert in the 
doorway, Gaston, with the mud of the roads of Dare 
not yet dry on his cloak." 

Adjusting his blue mantle where the gold brooch 
held it at the shoulder, De Lile greeted the newcomer. 
« Well, Robert, what are thy two famous lads about 
this morning?" 

32 
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The black-bearded face before them lighted like a 
thunder-cloud that yields to the warm sun behind. 
"Out with the dogs aud digging for a badger when I 
rode past. I came near staying for the sport myself." 

« Ah ! that's what we lack in Nordene, Laurin," Sir 
Gaston commented, " a troop of youngsters to train for 
chase and war. The earl hath grown lean and taciturn 
in this year since the Countess Margaret died. He 
needs children's laughter and a woman's care." 

'* Thou hast hit it," Robert boomed. 

But De Beaupre only smiled and mocked : " Cares, 
not care, a woman gives. As for me, I'm not of the 
sort that marry." 

" Better if thou wert, man," declared Robert. 

But as a flush rose in De Beaupre's cheek, Gaston 
broke in hastily : " One thing's clear — we need a truer 
heir for Nordene than yonder Cousin Odo who blocks 
the light in the doorway. Ah 1 there comes thy tardy 
esquire, Laurin." 

" Pale, too I What's amiss, Lionel? " 

The youth met them with troubled eyes. ** Tidings 
from my father, sir. Much worse — mayhap dying 
even now. With thy leave, my lord " 

De Beaupr6 laid a hand on the other's arm. "Ay, 
go at once, Lionel, and mayst thou find thy worst fears 
groundless." 

" Thank thee. I'll but stay to bid the earl adieu — 
and Sir Gaston and Sir Robert." 

As the others offered handclasp and word of cheer 
De Beaupr6 added, « I'll go to Aylmar with thee — we'll 
interrupt his business with the seneschal." 

Earl Aylmar saw them as they came. " Thou dost 
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relieve me from dull duties, Laurin. Good morrow, 
Lionel." 

" Lionel is bidding us good-bye," spoke De Beaupre^ 
'*ere he sets out for Montville. His good father 
faileth." 

** Troth, I grieve to hear it I Delay not for cere- 
monies, Lionel. Wilt be long upon the way ? " 

^ The messenger hath been a sennight coming, what 
with robber bands and swollen streams to block the 
straighter road. Tis this loss of time that gives me 
dread," ended the young man with lowered voice. 

** We shall still expect thee here to be made knight 
at Whitsuntide," said De Beaupr6 wringing the youth's 
hand warmly. 

" God grant I be made knight by thee. Lord Laurin," 
Lionel answered, "for thou has been my knightly 
pattern." He kissed the earPs hand and De Beaupr^'s, 
then strode away in haste, lest eye or voice should fail 
him. 

Earl Aylmar turned to Laurin with a shadow in his 
steel-blue eyes. " Whatever may betide at Montville, 
he's at the age when but the least journey may lead to 
an unsuspected future, and he'll return to us changed 
somehow — but always he'll be noble." 

De Beaupre's answer was checked by the bantering 
voice of Gaston : " Aylmar, I wish thou wouldst pat- 
tern somewhat after our friend of Dare. Mark thou 
this mighty arm — " he drew tight the sleeve of 
Robert's tunic. 

" And this most noble paunch ! " added De Beaupr6. 
« Tis true that Robert grows into a great man day by 
day, while thou'rt meager as the lion on thy shield 
there." 
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** Robert shall be my counselor,** smiled the earl, 
** — though no ghostly one, I swear I Now what are my 
friends intent upon this morning, Robert ? " 

** Mind not the others," answered Robert, slapping 
complacently the goodly stomach which Laurin had 
derided. " Faith, 'tis home, wife and boys that make 
me fat and comfortable ; yea, and wise too, beside ye 
lean and witty bachelors. But thou I Here thou dwell- 
est in this monstrous pile of stones, without a gentle 
lady to make it habitable, without an heir to rouse the 
veiy walls and towers with laughter. Nay, not even in 
thy kitchen " 

" Oyez, oyez," Gaston cried out gleefully. " What of 
the poor earl's kitchen, Robert Truth-teller ? " 

« Even thy kitchen hath no head to it, Aylmar. 
Why, the last roast goose I ate here would have turned 
the edge of my broadsword, and thy ponderous pud- 
dings '* 

" Hey, throw yourselves upon him, any who are 
faithful ! " Aylmar cried, amid the gathering laughter. 
" Off with him to the dungeon and we'll feed him to 
death like a capon fatting for our Christmas feast ! " 

« Wait, unhand me — I'm the earl's adviser " 

« Quick, then, advise, most sapient and portly 
Robert ! " Aylmar intervened. « What shall I do ?" 

« Find a bride I Get thee an heir ! " 

« And a cook, lord earl, if heaven favor thee I " 

" Send me forth with sword and lance to find some 
maid can be browbeaten into marrying even the cook- 
less, quarreling Earl of Nordene ! " jested De Beaupr6. 

Earl Aylmar stepped back upon the dais, looking 
down at his merry friends, and then something in his 
inscrutable slow smile brought a sudden silence. Even 
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Odo, who had stood aloof muttering bitterness to his 
hanger-on De Thurstan, felt the change and turned 
jealous ear and eye. 

^ Twas Hallowmas when last ye urged me take a 
bride,** — ^the smile had faded quite away — "but I was 
thinking then of my mother, friends." There was a 
little stir and sighing in the group before him, so 
swiftly do men pass from the joyousness of life to sense 
of all life's i)ain. " And yet she herself had wished 
another countess here in Nordene." 

« She was wise as lovely," Robert said, with simple 
gentleness. 

Aylmar answered with a grateful look. Then the 
slow smile came again. "Since Hallowmas, even I 
have had my rosy dreams ! And not of better pud- 
dings, Robert," he ended whimsically. Light-hearted- 
ness returned to all the company — save only Odo 
and his henchman, who could ill bear to see others 
happy. 

"Rosy dreams! What but a woman's loveliness 
ever made a man's dreams rosy ? " Laurin held out a 
hand. "Most hearty wishes that thy dreams come 
true ! " 

Aylmar took the proffered hand, smiling almost boy- 
ishly. " Why, 'tis a face for the confessional I " exulted 
Gaston. 

" Yet not the face of a penitent I So thoult bring 
us thy bride at last? " 

"Nay, I'm bound here to guard the folk through 
seed-time. 'Tis thou, Laurin, shalt bring my bride ! " 

" God's grace, if thou'rt in earnest, brother, I'm with 
thee to the uttermost." Laurin's brown eyes were 
sparkling. " Her name, now ! " 
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" Ay, the lady's name ! *' 

Flushing, but unruffled, Earl Aylmar raised his 
voice a little. " Odo, thou wilt remember our ride last 
fall past Belvoir Castle, when we had posted to aid Sir 
Guilbert against Gryffyd of Wales ? " 

" I remember that we rode thither and likewise that 
old Guilbert showed bragging tongue and grudging 
hand," came the ungracious answer. 

** But not a craven heart," broke in De Lile. " The 
graybeard fought like an old wolf-dog." 

"Guilbeit of Belvoir hath a daughter," continued 
Aylmar. 

Gaston clapped his hands. " Ha, the Lady Verian ! 
I had but one glimpse of her, yet can avouch her fair," 

" But we did not stop at Belvoir," objected Robert. 
**Only rode swiftly past to battle in the hills. How 
then ". 

" Yea, a fine skirmish, while a green wound kept me 
home," broke in Laurin discontentedly. '* But now to 
hear what else I missed ? " 

" Outside the gates, a group of ladies," Aylmar began 
again, " and one, the tallest, clad in green and gold, 
with gold braids slipping from her kerchief." 

" Oh, a v^y daffodil I And thou didst ride to battle 
with her image in thine eye. Verily, I marvel the 
wild Welshmen did not catch and eat thee." 

" He charged them like the very devil, and they eat 
not their own kind," put in Robert. 

" Sir Guilbert will go near to choke with pride at 
thought of playing father to the Earl of Nordene," 
asserted Gaston. 

"Then I'll dread no refusal but the lady's — and 
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hardly that, with thee to begin my wooing for me, 
Laurin.'' 

« Oh ! I'll woo for thee, but heaven knows I could 
fight with better grace. How to ask a lady's hand in 
marriage is beyond my poor experience, and thou in 
thy new-found wisdom must instruct me." 

« Thou hast him," Gaston chuckled. " He's here no 
wiser than the rest of us." 

** Call on Robert the counselor ! " 

" Nay, I'll wager thee our earl hath been this half- 
year practising in his closet, with sword set up to 
murmur honey phrases to ! " 

"He can write, like old King Beauclerk: let him 
indite sweet cansons, which thoult deliver." 

« I'll hire me golden pages to strew her path with 
flowers and verses of his sending ! But to make an 
end of jesting, Aylmar, if I can paint thee but half 
the man we know thou art, the Lady Verian must love 
thee as we do." 

"Thou shalt have helpers." The earl turned toward 
Odo. " Cousin, as my next of kin, wilt thou ride to 
Belvoir with special message to Sir Guilbert?" 

" I suppose I may, if thou'lt take oversight of Clifton 
in my absence." 

" Most gladly. And Gaston, wilt thou go also ? " 

" Yea, and thank thee for the honor." 

" Then last, to show Sir Guilbert what great men we 
have, will the Lady Anne spare thee, Rol)ert ? " 

" I warrant me, in so good a cause." 

" So, 'tis settled ! We'll talk more anon." A deep 
relief spoke in Earl Aylmar's eye and voice as he took 
Laurin's arm and led the way toward the sunlit 
entrance. 
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Then as the hall was cleared except for them, Lord 
Odo faced De Thurstan. "Well, Hugh, belike we 
shall christen a new heir before this day twelve- 
month." 

« Truly, the earl shows thee a precious favor as his 
heir presumptive, thus sending thee ambassador to 
wife him ! " De Thurstan fouud an uncouth pleasure 
in fanning the envious resentments always dying down 
or blazing up in Odo. 

*' Yea, and second to brother Laurin, prince of arms 
and courtesies! Would I had the wooing of this 
damsel to myself: I'd find her ripe, trust ms, and 
leave her " 

" Truly, thou hast a damnable success with women." 

" Between fear of my power and love of my money, 
Hugh, they stand not long against me. I know well 
they love me not, nor would I have a love-sick wench 
to hang about my neck and question all my goings — 
cry for kisses now, next moment flash a jealous dagger. 
But this marriage and this endless brothermg of De 
Beaupr6 madden me, Hugh." 

**'Tis the marriage that touches closer — why not 
contrive that something happen to the earl while 
thou'rt in Bel voir and beyond suspicion ? " 

« God's blood ! they leave me never beyond suspicion, 
and thou knowest it. If poison or dagger reached to 
Aylmar, these Gastons and Roberts, ay, and the beg- 
gars on the highways, would howl my name and 
hound me to the death. Hell and devils, how I 
hate them all, and Aylmar more than all!" Odo 
strode muttering up and down the hall, then stopped 
again before De Thurston. "Hugh, methinks 'twas 
even thou that hadst a fat priory once within thy 
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clutches, which pious Ay knar forced thee yield to holy 
mother Church again?" 

"Even II'* 

"Mark well, then!" Odo dropped his voice still 
lower. "Barant of the Marches, whom they call Red 
Boar, had also a taste of Aylmar's justice-doing not 
many months ago — a bitterer taste than thine." 

De Thurstan nodded. 

« Well, the Boar knows my hopes and I'll find ways 
to keep his hatred hot toward all in Nordene. Even 
yesterday I drew a word out of Gaston's mouth that 
will mark De Beaupr^ for Barant's ax." 

"De Beaupr6's fall would shake the forest here- 
about." 

" Ay, 'twould begin the great work well — ^a work that 
had been finished long ago, if Matilda had but held the 
throne." 

" Well, she's living and plotting yet — and while she 
lives, she'll hate." 

"Yea, but I need haters who can help. Art with 
me, Hugh ? " 

" With thee, with the Red Boar, with any man who 
moves against this Aylmar — he's too saintly for our 
common earth." 

" Good ! And now, about this marriage " 

" Women were ever breeders of strange calamities to 
those who clasp them close, and it may well be a bride 
shall prove our monkish earl's undoing. I've wondered, 
though, why he did not venture wedlock earlier ? " 

" Bah ! he's cold, Hugh, and had his pious scruples. 
Would not bring another mistress to the castle while 
his lady mother lingered half -alive. But more talking 
in a safer corner." Lord Odo took De Thurstan's arm 
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with poorly simulated good-fellowship and drew him 
down the hall. ^ Meantime, thou'rt in my train, and 
we're off to Belvoir like village louts to sing the trim 
bride home. Heaven grant she be a mischief-maker 
like her grandam Eve 1 " 



CHAPTER HI 

THE MAID OF THB MAY 

Thb last evening of April found Sir Laurin de 
Beaupr^ and his companions encamped upon a beech 
knoll within the demesne of Guilbert of Belvoir. 

" Who could have timed better our attack on the 
Lady Verian's heart ? " demanded Gaston, waving to- 
ward the opalescent west. ** The sun is setting clear, 
flowers nod and birds are mating, and by dawn the 
villagers will be reveling amid the may " 

"While thou art sleeping shamelessly," broke in 
Laurin. 

" I warrant thee ! And sleep thou also, to renew thy 
devastating eyes for our May-day entry into Belvoir." 

And after supper, jest, and song, all bettered by good 
wine, Sir Gaston slept valiantly that April night. But 
before the dawn of May-day a figure rose from beside 
him in the dim pavilion, donned shoes of boar-hide, 
tunic and hood of green, caught up a gray frieze 
mantle, then lightly stepped outside. Once in the open 
air the man in gray breathed deeply, turning keen eyes 
toward a flickering light among the trees to his left. 
" The watchman stirs his fire," he murmured, moving 
forward. "Ah, here's the trickling water that I 
heard ! " He stooped and drank, then bathed hands 
and face in the half-seen pebbly basin. 

As the man rose again his damp cheek felt the wind 
that stirs at turn of night to morning. " Ah ! " he 
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whispered, <' This is like being a boy again in the spring 
woods of Beaupr^ ! " He looked toward the waking 
camp-fire and the banners planted near it — one of them 
fluttered in the breeze, so that he caught the gleam of 
the silver lion of Nordene ramping on its dull green 
ground. Beyond, the hills loomed like black monsters 
against the eastern sky, and even as he gazed, the stars 
began to pale and waver and wink themselves away. 
Only the queen-star lingered white above the tallest 
peak. 

Sir Laurin turned quickly : from somewhere toward 
the right where lay the bridle-path had come the 
twitter of a sleepy hedge-bird as the breeze slipped 
through his covert and shook the twig he perched on. 
A cock crew, far away ; then the startled silence found 
its proper voice in the cuckooes unlocated note. 

« Hist, Roger ! " 

The tramping watchman wheeled, then stared an 
instant with unconscious hapd upon his dagger. 
"Thou, Lord Laurin? I did not know thee in that 
dress." 

** Good, I wish to pass unknown this morning. But 
Roger, hast thou a bite of lunch to share with me?" 

« There's but little left, I fear." Roger lifted a leaf- 
covered trencher from a mossy rock. " A bit of black 
bread, some cheese — naught fit for thee, my lord." 

" Give it me. Why, here's a slice of meat, too, — fare 
good enough for the captain of an army ! " The food 
was fast disappearing. " Now if I had but a single 
taste " 

" Ay ! " said Roger, with genuine delight, " here's 
wine that's good indeed," and from beside the rock he 
lifted a brown leathern bottle. 
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** Thanks, Roger ! " De Beaupr6 took one long draft. 
" Now I'm off through the May- woods, but give thou no 
clue if I'm asked for." 

The man-at-arms saluted, and at that instant a third 
figure moved unmarked ailiong the beeches. 

Keeping parallel to what he guessed must be the 
general direction of the road. Sir Laurin walked rapidly 
through the dim-lit greenwood, humming a tune out of 
old Provence from whence his mother came. Hares 
scampered across his path, thrush and blackbird 
warbled overhead ; once a doe started from the hazel 
coppice on his right, pattered before him for a score of 
yards, leaped a fallen sycamore on the left and disap- 
peared. And behind him continually were other foot- 
falls, unheard because unlocked for. 

Stepping into a little glade Laurin looked once more 
toward the eastern sky, and even as he looked the 
queen-star withdrew into the depths of air, like a dear 
face fading in a dream. Before him the hillsides 
purpled; in the west behind him they were veiling 
themselves in gauzy gold. " May-day ! " cried the ad- 
venturer. "And there's the ringing of a bell : I knew 
the village must be somewhere near. Yea, and I can 
fancy how every village wight looks forth and murmurs 
* May-day ! ' too. Then follow sounds of eager whis- 
pering, of laughter half-suppressed ; and now of open- 
ing doors, and hurrying feet^ scraps of song, calling of 
names by voices that are dear. Oh 1 the sunshine and 
song and wine of mine own Poitou are here with me in 
misty England and they bring a May-day madness. 
Now for some hazard of May fortunes ! " 

Sir Laurin pushed on again, and soon the glancing 
lights among the trees showed be was nearing the end 
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of the forest. ** A stretch of grass in view ! Now I 
shall see the ox-teams creeping woodward for May-pole 
birches, while troops of chattering lads and lassies, with 
smiling grandsires and toddling children lead or follow 
rompingly to bring home the white-and-rosy hawthorn, 
flower o' the English May." 

Then in the meadow before him a lark fluttered the 
dew from its wings and leaped aloft to scatter ripply 
music over the kine which had begun to rise and 
stretch themselves and crop the grass audibly. Be- 
yond the lark's steep path the sky trembled with 
faintest pink, slowly pulsed with rose, gleamed sud- 
denly all golden. 

<* By St. Cecilel I have songs too. How runs the 
foolish ditty I made long ago?" Catching from be- 
neath his mantle a small triangular harp that had 
swung by a silken string, De Beaupr6 struck forth 
some simple chords. ^Sol that's the air. But the 
words — ah!" A new carol swelled the woodland 
chorus: 



<« 



Up with me, laggard lark, 
For glad mom is breaking I 
Scatter tbe flying dark, 
And sing my lady's waking. 



" Ah ! she came in dream 
And gazed upon me smiling. 
Gray deep eyes agleam 
With love my pain beguiling. 



» 



The light song left a momentary gloom. ^I made 
it « blue eyes' when I sang ittoAlaise once. What 
eyes she had — ^the blue of storm and sea I Fie — these 
memories ! " 
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Shading his eyes from the first level sunbeams, Sir 
Laurin scanned the hawthorn-dotted ' pasture land. 
" Ox-teams to the right there — and yonder a swineherd 
with his swine — St. Denis! Beyond that tangle, a 
troop of revelers 1 I'll spy a moment^ then join the 
frolic." 

And so he gazed upon the group of maids in peasant 
gown and mantle, their hoods thrown back, their hair 
swinging in heavy braids or waving in loosened 
masses, as they danced and sang upon an open green. 

"Daughters of Nick the Weaver, and Blacksmith 
Thomas, and staunch Robert Miller," Laurin explained 
to himself. " Why should I not step forth singing 
like a French jongleur or a Saxon gleeman and melt 
the maiden hearts? Strange no swains are here to 
steal the May-day sweets. Why, 'tis knightly duty 
moves me to meet the maiden need for a man's 
wooing ! " 

While he spoke the maids caught hands and circled 
about their May-pole — a sapliiig of silvery birch, 
stripped of all but a crown of lace-like verdure, and 
wreathed with flowers. Within the flying circle be- 
side a heap of may-bloom, Laurin could see a tiny maid 
in white camise and with dark hair garlanded, who 
fluttered like a butterfly, pelting the dancing throng 
with daisies, daffodils, violets, and clusters of the may. 

With a laugh, De Beaupre struck his harp again and 
began to carol more gaily than before. 

A brown-haired, blue-gowned girl broke from the 
circle and raised a warning hand. " Some one is sing- 
ing in the wood ! " 

"And I warrant me 'tis the voice of a man," cried 
another with gay pretense of terror. 
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A tall maid clad in sober gray that could not subdue 
her May-time beauty, swiftly drew her hood over hair 
and brow, then turned, grasping the daisy chain which 
the child had just flung about her shoulders. ^ Who 
can have found us here ? " 

At the moment Laurin came full in view. ^<The 
village queen herself ! " he whispered. " What a pose, 
what color in the half-hidden cheek! St. Denis! 
may I but look deep into those eyes, with no quarter 
asked or given." Once more he caroled : 

" Dreams fade at dawn, 
I But love outlasts the dreaming; 

Night's fancies gone, 
I Day's truth outshines all seeming." 

« A stranger, and comes directly towards us," whis- 
pered a brown-eyed watcher. "Brand is waiting 
yonder — shall I beckon him ? " 

** Nay, we need not fear a wandering minstrel, on his 
way to the castle to show his tricks and spread his 
news for hire." 

** But he may claim the May-day liberties," urged 
blue-gown. " Ought we not to go at once ? " 

The tall girl's head was up and her gray eyes aglint 
with pride : " I think we can face down his wish for 
any liberties ! And music goes with May-day." 

Laurin was near at hand. " He would make a hand- 
some gentleman," murmured the reassured brunette. 

"And he is a man, I thank St. Anthony," whispered 
Blue-gown. 

"Good morrow, maids ! " began Laurin with a bold- 
ness not lessened by his quick perception that the 
merry-makers had little but their coarse garments to 
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prove them villagers. ** Will you not help a poor min- 
strel to some honest pennies by letting him sing to ye 
and then commending him in the village? Or kiss 
the score out, since 'tis May-day?" 

There was a little shrinking in the group before him, 
but the tall maid answered with an air that did not 
escape Sir Laurin of the falcon eyes: "We had no 
need of our honest swains to beau us hither, my good 
fellow, and shall scarce require a mountebank to sing 
us home." 

The intended sting of the words and the imperious 
glance of the great gray eyes caused Laurin an inward 
chuckle. "This is no village girl," he told himself. 
" But she shall get only village ceremony from me.' 
Aloud he said: "Have at least a taste of my skill, 
bright lady of the May. I make mine own songs, all 
of ttiem." 

He threw back his hood, giving to view his waving 
black hair and his throat strong as a column ; then 
turning his brown daring eyes upon the lady, who had 
averted her face disdainfully, he struck his harp and 
began to improvise a sort of musical catalogue of her 
beauties : 

" The miller's daughter was fair to see- 
Lithe and tall like a birchen tree, 
With cheeks aglow like the pink Maj-thom, 
And eyes that shone like the bright May -mom: 
Oht the spring-tide's queen was she!" 

The singing of this doggerel had a various effect. 
The child who had stood beside the May-pole was 
watching Sir Laurin with astonishment not unmixed 
with instinctive feminine delight in the physical power 
that flashed in his eye and rang in his fine voice. The 
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Totaress of St. Anthony was giving a quite unneces- 
sary tilt to her pretty chin, while a blue-eyed, brown- 
haired maiden seemed ready to run away in a panic, 
but waited with anxious gaze upon the &ir face 
directly in front of Laurin. As for the maid of the 
May herself, she stood straight and still like a marble 
virgin, but her cheeks glowed, and Laurin had delight- 
ful doubts as to whether she would burst into merry 
laughter, or fling away from him in tears, or assail him 
with flashing eyes and scathing words. And so, uncon- 
scious that his gold chain, which to ah observing eye 
would disprove his claim of a minstrel's humble rank, 
had by this time slipped into view along the color of 
his frieze mantle. Sir Laurin poetized more daringly 
and egregiously than before : 

" The miUer'B daughter had fingers white. 
For the mlU was dusty from mom till night ; 
But her lips were rosy-sweet and red: 
Queens have kissed with lips, 'tis said — 
Oh, would that the mill-maid might I " 

Under this raillery the maiden neither laughed, nor 
wept, nor protested. During the singing she had ex- 
changed glances with the brunette, to make sure that 
the latter also had caught sight of the tell-tale chain of 
gold. She now turned her back full upon Laurin, 
murmuring audibly: "The impudence of these beg- 
ging ministrels is beyond belief. Come, let us go away 
from him, since he will not go away from us." 

The brunette was ready to help on the mischief. 
*< Such harping and singing would scarce get him a bit 
of rye flour at the mill, or a dried herring at the tavern. 
Perchance, though, he hath tricks of tumbling and 
sleight-of-hand which would amuse us more." 
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" Nay, he's tiresome." The May-maid moved on a 
few paces, saying to the wide-eyed child: "Come, 
Hilda!" And Sir Laurin noted the name, thankful 
for the slightest clue that might help him to find this 
beauty afterward. 

" If he is going to turn somersaults or do any tricks," 
replied Hilda guilelessly, " I'd like to stay and watch 
him." 

Unperturbed by the laughter that followed this 
remark, Laurin sought only to delay the maid's de- 
parture. " Wait, fair miller's-daughter, thoult not 
leave thy flowers to wither here, even if thou hast no 
compassion on a lonely wanderer," he urged, stooping 
to gather up the violets she had scattered from her 
mantle folds. " And if thou'lt stay, it may be that my 
speech shall please better than my song." 

" 'Twere indeed a pity if thy workaday speech lacked 
point like thy holiday verses," retorted the maiden, 
tarrying. 

" If thou'lt but face me thus and lift thy hood, I 
swear I'll give thee music and poetry indeed I " 

" Oh, spare us, sir ! Even ears accustomed to the 
dull music of a mill wheel cannot again brook thy 
minstrelsy, — ^though thou dost thine honest best, I 
warrant me." 

" Ah, that smile of thine ! And the half -seen 
dimple — ^" the maid of the May flashed a haughty 
glance upon him, setting her full lips very straight — 
" And thine eyes that gleam now like sword blades in 
battle " 

His lapse into a soldier's language made her forget 
her ire. " What should a mountebank know of the 
gleam of swords in battle ? " 
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** Even a mountebank may look into the tilt-yard — 
ay ! and touch elbows with the miller's or the smith's 
proud daughters while he doth so." 

The maiden attacked on another quarter. ^ Thou 
mayst not know it, good fellow, but thou art now 
treading down my flowers which thou wert lately so 
tender of." 

«* Nay, I saved the violets as a troubadour should — 
and for the rest, mine eyes gather the may-bloom in 
thy cheeks." 

** A jongleur with such aptness of flattery should 
never go hungry." 

" I must henceforth be always hungry— for the music 
of one voice ! Yet I have journeyed far and heard 
many a maid speak kindly." 

«* There be many foolish maidens in the world. But 
why so long a wanderer? " 

«* Having found never a heart warm just for me." 

«* Thoult scarce have luckier wooing in our village," 
broke in Brown-eyes, " if thine only goods be on thy 
back and in that slender scrip. The humblest suitor 
of the miller's maid hath cot and ox-team of his own." 

" With these flowers that she hath touched, I am 
still the richest suitor." 

** I have stood long, waiting for those very flowers," 
declared the May-maid. 

** Oh, I had hoped my talk so far surpassed my song 
that thou didst linger to hear that." 

" Thou makest fond rating of foolish talk 1 " 

** Then once more I'll essay a song, lest all ye maids 
decry me in the village." Again Laurin touched the 
harp. 

** We shall never have need of songs again," said 
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Brown-eyes, ** having such lavish treasure forced upon 
us here.** 

*^ We shall lose all taste and rate the screech-owl 
above the nightingale." 

** At least ye cannot say ye paid aught but biting 
words for what ye took," Laurin answered. Then once 
more he sang, while the May-maid, veiling her eyes 
before the ardor of his gaze, heard her own heart beat 
above the wooing words : 

** Two clouds mix in the pathless 8ky» 
Two ships meet on the sea; 
Up from the far south wander I, 
From the north thou greetest me. 

Two streams mingle from east and west. 
Two swallows touch on the wing; 
Love that doth flutter within my breast. 
In thy heart shall build and sing." 

As the last tones rang mellowly and Hilda clapped 
her hands, the lady of the May, with the may-bloom 
fading from her cheeks, poised herself for flight, com- 
manding, "Away with me, all!" Then over her 
shoulder to Sir Laurin : " We must hasten home — 
follow us not!" 

" Only to restore thy posies," he replied, striding 
forward with the violets in his hand. So she stretched 
forth her fingers, half involuntarily, and Laurin, retain- 
ing the bouquet a single moment, bent swiftlj'^ and 
touched them with his lips. With a little cry the 
May-maid sprang away, followed by all her fluttered 
company. 

For reasons other than her command, De Beaupr£ 
pursued the maiden only with his eyes, but while he 
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stood there a man, wrapped closely in green mantle, 
slipped from a near-by leafy hiding-place back into 
the woods. Within the protecting forest hood and 
cloak were flung suddenly back, revealing the sardonic 
face of Odo of Clifton. ** My toothache gone ! " he 
chuckled. « Why, the devil must have sent it just to 
rouse me in time for this morning's chase I The luck 
of it! I spy on Laurin because I cannot sleep; he 
stumbles on — ^just her I For she it must be: trust 
mine eyes to remember such a form and motion. 
Kisses her hand, too! Grod's blood! therell come 
blood from this, if I have any skill in plotting.'* 

« So — out of ken beyond the alders ! " De Beaupr^'s 
watch was ended. ^ Met at mine own game — ^but the 
cream of the jest is mine still, for despite the jealous 
hood I've fathomed her ladyship, while she thinks me 
only a vagrant mountebank." He laughed and tinkled 
at his harp. <' Naught now to do but pry among the 
franklins' daughters of the neighborhood — old Guilbert 
will know the vassal families." Stooping beneath the 
mistletoe upon a shattered oak, he re-entered the green- 
wood ways. " My harp and the song of love ! " he cried 
exultantly, and more cheerily than before he set the 
woodland echoing : 



« 



Dreams fade at dawn. 

But love outlasts the dreaming; 

Night's fancies gone, 

Bay's truth outshines all seeming I 
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CHPATER IV 

BUMORS 

By the light from its two deeply embrasured win- 
dows the bower of Lady Verian of Belvoir showed 
little that was luxurious and much that seemed want- 
ing in comfort and convenience. The oaken ceiling 
had been darkened with smoke ; the floor was strewn 
with dull green rushes. In the center had been spread 
the skin of a large brown bear, a beast which, as Sir 
Guilbert was fond of telling, had become rare now even 
in the Scottish mountains where he had hunted thirty 
years agone. Against the wall to one side was a great 
four-post bedstead, curtained and canopied with dull 
red canvas embroidered with geometrical designs in 
varicolored silks. A rug pieced of dappled fawn-skins 
lay beside the bed, and near by stood a heavy chair of 
the Roman fashion. Across the room were two cedar 
chests, doubtless filled with silks and linens, but evi- 
dently used as seats upon occasion. A table covered 
with blue embroidered cloth and strewn with articles 
of the toilet stood beneath the eastward window. In 
one corner a shallow recess, with a blackened, hooded 
opening in the ceiling above it, showed where fires 
had been kindled. Finally, the rough stone walls were 
but half concealed by the hangings of simple dark red 
canvas which, more than any other one furnishment, 
gave to the chamber something of austere splendor. 

54 
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But by mid-morning of this May-day the lady's 
bower had become brilliant with heaps of spring flowers, 
beautiful with the play and radiance of girlish faces, 
musical with gay or tender speech and light-hearted 
laughter. Just now the Lady Verian, having tossed 
over the chau'-back a gray woolen cloak, was being 
helped by her cousin Clarice into a long cote or tunic 
of thin white linen, fitted to the curves of her full yet 
graceful form and ornamented across the bosom and 
down the front with flowers embroidered in blue and 
gold. 

" This is so pretty, Verian, that I always love to see 
thee wear it. And the amber brooch agrees with it 
perfectly," Lady Clarice was saying as she fastened 
the cote at the neck. 

** Yea, I think it pretty too, coz, but I always feel so 
tall in it — just as if I hadn't even yet stopped growing. 
In the peasant garb I felt quite small and inconspicu- 
ous." 

** Thou'rt not one whit too tall," broke in a blonde 
girl who had just drawn forth from one of the cedar 
chests a mantle of blue silk lined with 6cru : the blue 
was bordered with gold and sprinkled with golden 
flowers, and proved to be wholly in harmony with the 
embroidered tunic. " I was just wicked with envy this 
morning when I saw thee stand beside the minstrel- 
knight and almost meet his eyes without looking up- 
ward ! " 

** There, if I had said thou didst meet his eyes 
thou'dst have thought I was teasing — but Philippa 
makes it all a compliment ! " Clarice smiled mischiev- 
ously, and the Lady Verian blushed. 

** I'm sure I didn't look at him — except — except when 
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he had to be faced down — ^he was so hnpudcnt, thou 
knowest ! ^ 

^ Never mind, I tried to catch his eyes, but I'm sure 
he only saw me as he saw thy shadow." Philippa drew 
away to view the effect of the mantle. " Thou'rt like 
a queen this mom, my lady, and if thou hadst thy due 
wouldst wed a royal prince and sit upon a throne ! " 

^Oh! ye both are flattering me because it is my 
birthday." 

It was plain that Cousin Clarice like an elder sister 
and maid Philippa like a younger were given to spoil- 
ing the lovely Verian of Belvoir. Also that Lady 
Yerian was very sweet in spite of all their adoring 
praise and service. 

" I'd like to know just what color his eyes were," 
Philippa began again. " Dost thou know, Verian ? " 

*« Of course not ! I hardly saw them at all. Stop 
thy smiling, Clarice, and let me have that hood thou 
boldest." 

*« Wait — and stoop a little — till I arrange this one 
fold. So f Now, if the stranger knight could see thee ! 
His eyes, Philippa," observed Lady Clarice, perching 
upon the great bed, " were naught but common brown — 
no better than mine own." 

*« Vair, they were vair," declared Lady Verian posi- 
tively. 

« Oh, indeed, Coz 1 Yet a moment since thou didst 
not know their color. Oh ! thou shouldst don thy gray 
gown once more and go straight to confession." 

*' I — I just remembered — " began Lady Verian, then 
had to join the others in their laughter. «* Anyhow, 
they were vair I " she ended valiantly. 

« And what is thy vair but a fine name for brown 
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with blue-gray spots and yellow flames shot through ? 
File eyes, but inconstant, Cousin." 

* What fun it was ! " pursued Philippa. " When 
thot didst thank him for doing his little best to please 
us, neaning his best was most exceeding bad, I shook 
with sheer delight at the queer look he gave thee, 
Veriaa.** 

^ Aid when Hilda wanted to see him turn us somer- 
saults—oh, what a failure he made of his smile to fit 
our lau|rhter I " added Verian, by no means blind to 
the humorous side of their encounter. 

" Pool man,'* said Clarice, " how we must have hurt 
his self-ODnceit I " 

«* And ill men are so conceited ! '* 

« Aren'i they ? Far more conceited than women are 
vain, I'm sure." 

«* And did ye mark the deep straight furrow down 
his forehead when he frowned once?" 

"And eveu before we saw the golden chain, I knew 
from the piide of his glance and the swing of his 
shoulders that he must be nobly bom." 

**Who can ie have been, thinkest thou?" 

" And how came he hither without our hearing of it ? " 

« And if a knight, why in such disguise ?" 

« Thinkest thou he guessed we were not villagers ? " 

"Trust him for knowing Verian was no miller's 
daughter." 

" Troth ! the jest was at Verian's cost when he be- 
gan to sing the dusty beauties of thef miller's maid.'* 

" Oh 1 I minded not." 

** But when he came to sing of hearts and nesting 
birds, then thou hadst the grace to blush most hotly 
and turn to run away I " 
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^^Twas but fear he'd grow importunate, thinking us 
all unmaidenly.^ 

«^0b, if only he would suddenly come riding hidier 
in all his knightly panoply ! ** 

^Ot come still in masquerade, singing for lilver 
pennies in our courtyard ! I warrant me we'd brow- 
beat him till he gave the countersign of all his name 
and rank and purposes." 

"My girdle now, Philippa. Tis nearly time my 
father came.** 

** How perfectly it finishes thy form ! " Philippa ex- 
claimed as she placed the braided blue silk and gold 
around the linen cote below the waist. 

Clarice came forward. " And this one jewel in the 
bodice will complete all." 

. " Hark ! " said Verian. ** There's a pattering of feet, 
which should be Hilda's. I wonder where the elf hath 
been since our return ? " 

At that moment the curtains at the doorway were 
parted only enough to have admitted a truant spring 
breeze or the breeze-blown vivid chili that slipped 
within. Though unable, even by the most assiduous 
and ingenious counting up, to claim more than eight 
or nine years of wonderful existence, Mistress Hilda 
had been allowed the immense delight of modeling her 
costumes upon those of her elders, particularly Lady 
Verian. Just now she was arrayed in holiday crimson 
— a simple gown or long tunic girded with yellow 
braid below the waist and reaching almost down to 
her low shoes of red leather. She must^ in fact^ have 
looked like the diminutive grown person she ardently 
tried to be — ^if only she hadn't been Hilda. But being 
Hilda, she could never endure for long the encum- 
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brance of a proper grown-up mantle, even Mrith the 
added lure of the silver shoulder clasp which Lady 
Yerian had lately given her. Nor could she keep her 
face unfreckled nor her brown hair from coming un- 
braided, nor her brown eyes and red lips from rippling 
over with childish merriment. I 

**0h! I'm just in time," cried the little maid, ] 

vainly trying to keep down both feet at once, but 
resolutely holding one hand behind her. ^I was so 
afraid I'd be late ! Now thou must shut thine eyes. 
Lady Verian, and bend down so I can give thee my 
birthday gift. Tis beautifullest of all ! " 

" A gift from thee, Hilda ? " Lady Verian bestowed 
upon the child a smile for which a king might have 
paid his crown jewels, and leaned forward in the big 
chair, an elbow on her knee and fingers at her lips. 
"Well — there ! mine eyes are shut tight, and now I've 
bowed as low as to a patron saint." 

"Don't peep, not once! I'm coming now! Nay, 
thine eyelids are twitching — " Hilda sprang away 
again laughing with delight. "Oh, isn't it just the 
hardest thing to keep thine eyes shut when thou'rt 
wild to see ? " 

" But I wasn't looking, truly ! Come, now we'll try 
again ! " 

« Ready ? " 

** Ready ! " 

** I'm coming ! Mind, not one peek ! ^ 

«* Not one littlest peek ! " 

Then at last with a movement like the darting of a 
humming-bird Hilda drew from behind her a wreath 
of yellow daffodils and crowned the lady's golden head. 
♦* Now thou mayst look," she cried, catching up from 
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the table an oval mirror of polished steel and holding 
it toward Verian. And as Hilda's sleeve swept the 
littered table something fell upon the rushes, but only 
Lady Clarice noticed. 

"Thou'rt so beautiful— look and see ! " The metal 
mirror gave back all it could of beauty, but neither 
words nor mirror could be quite just to Lady Verian 
of Belvoir. 

Her grace and warmth, her animation and look of 
high intelligence were what strangers noted first. 
The face was rarely still. Tides of color came and 
went across the cheeks and dyed the little ears that 
were too often half concealed by waving hair or close- 
drawn kerchief. The lips, even when quiet, seemed 
ever growing tremulous, so delicately formed were 
they, so lightly did they meet together; and they 
pouted just enough to make men dream of little hurts 
and petulances that must be kissed away, and so 
blessed for having come. The great gray eyes were 
deep and limpid, with eyelids violet- veined ; when the 
lids trembled and fell, men wondered whether they 
could unveil aught lovelier than themselves; when 
they trembled and lifted, the full gaze of the eyes 
brought solemn thoughts of dawn and twilight, with 
hushed and pure desires. There was power in the 
serene broad brow, yet the very smoothness provoked 
question of what record life would write there. 
Almost it might be said that her beauty's imperfection 
was its verj'^ perfectness, for it spoke of soul a-dream, 
of seas of passion unstirred as yet, and of will power 
untried. Of passions which might break the heart and 
scar the soul, eyes, lips, and bosom told ; that heart 
and soul would stand the test, eyes told again, and the 
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broad brow, and the proud lifting of the golden head. 
She had been born May's heiress, and the May-time 
treasures had been hers from birth. But to-day, her 
birthday once again, she must be made inheritor of 
the stores of all the months and years of human life — 
of all time's store of love and pain and bitter knowl- 
edge, and the peace they lead to. 

The Lady Verian stooped smilingly, blushing at 
sight of her own reflection in the mirror. ** A kiss of 
thanks for thy golden flowers, dear!" 

Something like adoration shone on the upturned 
face, as the lady's lips touched and touched again. 
"Oh, if my daffodils were truly gold, I'd give them if 
thou'dst kiss me ! " 

" Child, child," laughed Clarice, « a prince who 
should come to woo our Verian would have to learn 
the arts of love from thee." 

" Well, Verian hath her crown now, and 'tis sure 
some prince will spy her out," Philippa said. 

« Only a fairy prince could find me in this far-oflf 
castle. But come, we've dressed ourselves, now we 
must dress the bower." She rose and began to arrange 
a bouquet of hawthorn. " Father may be in at any 
moment." 

" Give me the longest branches of birch and haw- 
thorn to fill the fireplace," said Clarice. ** We must 
not leave a comer empty." 

" But remember, all of ye, not a word to my father 
of our having gone out of sight of the castle this morn- 
ing, nor of our meeting with the stranger. For he 
would be wroth at our disguising and our adventure. 
He thinks 'tis not safe for me to stir abroad with only 
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old Brand to watch, but, oh, I weary of the castle and 
the village and all the troop of servants 1 " 

^ I wonder why fathers are so nervous about some 
things," ruminated Philippa. " They always think we 
can't take care of ourselves at all, but need men to 
look after us. And yet we manage men all the time, 
fathers especially." 

*« We have to," agreed Verian. «* I should never get 
a breath of fresh air except on the battlements if I 
asked father's consent to everything I wished to do. 
Let me have thy longest daisy chain, Hilda, to twine 
about the bed-post." 

** The best way is just to be wise as one can," con- 
cluded Philippa, « do what one wishes to when 'tis 
possible, and say naught." 

" There ! " said Clarice with satisfaction, ** the fire- 
place is beautiful as if the flames were leaping there, 
and far more comfortable for a day like this." 

*'Now let us fasten bunches of daisies upon the 
tapestry, and have a great mass of violets for the 
table," suggested Verian. But she seemed to be seek- 
ing for some particular thing among the kerchiefs and 
simple toilet articles with which the table was littered. 

Clarice watched her a moment, then came nearer, 
smiling archly. " Hast thou lost something, Verian ? " 

«' Nay — that is, naught of consequence." 

" Oh ! Then a tiny bunch of violets, kept carefully 
separate from the others yonder ^ 

Verian turned swiftly, rose-red and perhaps a little 
angry. " Clarice, thou'rt intolerable this morning ! " 

** And thou, Verian, art wandering perilously from 
the ways of truth. Bat see ! " Clarice drew from the 
folds of her mantle a little bunch of heavy-headed 
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violets. "I found these on the floor, and they're 
scarce more faded now than when the vair-eyed min- 
strel gave them to thee ! " 

Verian snatched the flowers, and swiftly hid them. 
Perhaps she was pouting a little, but Philippa and 
Hilda were too absorbed to notice and Clarice had 
heard a footfall on the stone steps outside. ^Sir 
Guilbert comes, I think ! " 

And so the lord of Belvoir found them flower-like 
among their flowers. ** Good morrow, all of ye," began 
the knight, in his somewhat ponderous way. ^^ Best 
birthday wishes, Verian I " He took his tall daughter 
in his arms and kissed her cheeks, then threw a chain 
about her neck. ** There's a string of pearls for thee, 
child, that will fit thy taste, I warrant me. Troth I 
thou'rt a pearl thyself this morning." 

«* Oh I how beautiful it is," cried Verian, kissing her 
father delightedly and holding forth the necklace for 
her friends to see. Then Clarice, Philippa and Hilda, 
the last climbing upon the chair seat, crowded round 
and chattered happily, while Sir Guilbert, posing with 
hand upon the pommel of his sword, looked on with a 
most comfortable sense of fatherly generosity and 
artistic taste. ^ The best that Goldsmith John of York 
could send me," he was saying. 

Lady Verian slipped the chain in place about her 
neck. ** Thou makest me wish a birthday every moon," 
she told her father. 

** Thou'lt soon outgrow such wishes, girl. We gray- 
beards would give many a rope of pearls to buy each 
year that maids like thee could spare us. How old art 
thou this May-day, chick ? " 

** Nineteen I Very, very old, I think." 
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« And not yet wedded. Thy mother was a bride at 
eighteen, and would have been a twelvemonth earlier 
if I had had my way." Sir Guilbert pinched the rosy 
cheek before him, then turned suddenly and held up a 
hand for silence. ^* Hist I Methought I heard the 
flourish of a trumpet." 

Then as they listened eagerly there rang out clear, 
though yet far distant, the shrill notes that so often 
called a knight to meet with outstretched hand his 
friend, or with sword unsheathed his enemy. 

Sir Guilbert nodded. " Trust an old soldier's ears ! " 

" From southward, is't not?" 

« Ay, daughter ! And I pray it to be some lord rid- 
ing on peaceful errand, and not a half-spent messenger 
with news of more Welshmen swarming across the 
border." 

** Nora poor lady fleeing with fatherless child from 

some miscreant baron." 

" There be many evil knights abroad, Crod wot," 

replied Sir Guilbert, "but we have been safe here 

lately*" 

** And this trumpeter called merrily, methinks," 
Lady Verian added. 

** Mayhaps 'tis the fctiry prince come with another 
gift for thee," ventured Philippa. 

" I'll go look from the battlements," cried Hilda, 
leaving the westward window and running toward the 
spiral staircase which led through the thickness of a 
corner wall up to the top of the tower. 

Once more the trumpet rang. "A merry note, 
indeed I" Sir Guilbert said. «'Tis no ill news, I 
warrant." 

And now Verian and Clarice and Philippa, who was 
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ever dreaming of romance, lookfed at one another 
breathlessly : into the mind of each had somehow come 
the minstrel-knight of their May adventure. Could it 
be that their half -mocking, half -ardent wishes would 
come true and he would seek them here ? 

" I'm growing eager as Hilda to know who may be 
coming," Verian confessed with heightening color. 
" Come to the oriel, father." 

Sir Guilbert crossed the room with her and looked 
out beyond the courtyard and the village roofs to the 
bit of high-road and the stretches of wood and pasture 
on either side. 

" We can see naught here," said the knight im- 
patiently. " I'll to the battlements myself." 

** Wait, I hear Hilda coming, and she hath eyes like 
a hawk." 

" Oh, Sir Guilbert," came a voice from the staircase, 
" a company of knights and men-at-arms ! " 

" Where ? How near be they ? " 

« Already at the foot of the hill beyond the lindens I 
I could almost count the bright pennons and the shin- 
ing shields ! " 

" Shields and pennons, child ! What mean shields 
and pennons without report of arms emblazoned on 
them ? Saw thy foolish eyes no knight's device ? " 

" Methought I saw a silver lion on one banner, and 
a golden thing with wings near by." 

" If thou couldst make out so much from the battle- 
ments, I must hasten to the hall.'* The lord of Bel voir 
strode toward the doorway with a visible access of 
grandeur. 

Yerian caught his arm. << But tell us first what 
devices these may be ? '* 
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" There be many lions," answered Sir Guilbert paus- 
ing reluctantly. ^ But the nearest that I know is that 
of Aylmar earl of Nordene, who beareth arms vert, a 
lion rampant, argent. As for the ^golden thing with 
wings ' — what herald could construe such blazoning as 
that ? Verily, Hilda, thou art woman bom of woman' 
and hast no eye for differences! Yet stay I" He 
smote his hands together. ^ Earl Aylmar hath for 
friend the great Sir Laurin de Beaupre, whose deeds 
of arms ye heard and talked of endlessly last year." 

« Sir Laurin de BeauprS I " repeated Verian with 
eyes alight. 

« Ay I His arms do tally — ^gules, a wjrvem or, 
langued azure. God's light, we may have guests 
indeed ! " And Sir Guilbert hastened down the tower 
steps just as his excited seneschal came in search of 
him. 

Then in the bower amid the holiday flowers and robes 
began a mighty fluttering to and fro, while higher rose 
excited guess and question as to what the coming of 
this cavalcade might mean. 

♦* Hark ! The trumpeting is here at hand ! " 

" Yea, before the great gate, I wager ! " 

Hilda clapped her hands, and danced about the room. 
« Oh ! it must be the fairy prince, my lady, for he 
comes on thy birthday. And even if it shouldn't be 
really a fairy prince, methinks a splendid knight that 
wouldn't vanish in a golden cloud would be almost as 
good." 

" Better, far better ! " Clarice said heartily. 

** Thou art wise beyond thy years, child," laughed 
Lady Verian. 

♦« For my part," declared Philippa, " give me a flesh 
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and blood knight to woo me, and keep thy fauy princes 
for the woman in the moon." 

Hilda caught the hand of Yerian and pulled her to- 
ward the oriel. " Come to the casement, do ! We can 
see all the company ride across the courtyard and dis- 
mount at the steps of the keep." 

** By my faith, I'm but a child myself this morning, 
spite of my nineteen years!" Verian turned with 
laugh and blush to the others. *^ Shall we not all look 
down upon the lions and dragons that invade our 
stronghold ? " 

PhUippa 8tooi)ed for a branch of hawthorn. ** Take 
our flowers and pelt them if they try to scale our eyrie, 
or even assail us with bold glances ! " 

*' Hurry, 'hurry ! " Hilda cried. ** I hear them on 
the drawbridge, and Su* Guilbert hath come to the door 
of the keep to welcome them." 

Hilda had of course placed herself in the middle of 
the oriel window, and now Clarice and Philippa took 
stand on either side, leaving room for Yerian to look 
forth above the child's head. But Verian held back a 
little, strangely disturbed and blushingly uncertain 
whether to give freer rein to her interest and curiosity. 

** Oh, they're coming, and how fine they look ! " 
Hilda had leaned far out, holding Clarice's hand to 
keep her balance, but now she darted back into the 
chamber. " We must have flowers to throw at them, as 
Philippa said." In a moment she was in the oriel 
again, arms filled with hawthorn, daisies, violets, wind- 
flowers, daffodils. 

" Here, Philippa ! here. Lady Clarice ! ye shall have 
flowers to throw with me. Please come. Lady Verian, 
please 1 " 
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Verian came nearer, trembling like Hilda with ex- 
citement, just as the courtyard began to resound with 
clattering hoofs and eager voices. 

«« The trumpeters and heralds ride in first !** 

** And now the knights themselves ! " 

** Wait, child, thy flowers fall in front of them ! " 

" Give me violets, violets ! ** 

« The daffodils throw best I See, I hit a herald ! ^ 

** They have seen us, they look up I " 

«* There's the lion banner ! " 

« And the dragon banner, too ! " 

" Yea, and I see the dragon shield — ^but no shield 
with rampant lion I *' 

" Flowers, more flowers ! *' 

"If there's no lion shield, the Earl of Nordene cannot 
be among them." 

"Oh, I did wish to see him — when he rode past 
against the Welsh, thou knowest we could not pick 
him out among his knights I " 

"Now I can hit the knights themselves! May 
blossoms for the gallant knights I " cried Hilda, wild 
with her flowery warfare. 

" My faith ! that must be the lord of Beaupr6, he 
with the wyvern embroidered on red surcoat." 

" Yea, Sir Laurin ! for behind is borne his wyvern 
shield. And he's the handsomest of all ! " 

" And never hath been conquered in the lists, they 
say." 

Hilda was flinging violets. "He hath seen me, he 
looks up ! " 

" That dark face and black mustache — those eyes ! '> 

"Tis he! By Sainte Cecile, 'tis our minstrel- 
knight ! » 
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^ Verian, look, look ! Our minstrel was DeBeaupr^'s 
self!** 

"De Beaupre ! " Verian pressed her throbbing bosom. 
"Oh! I can hold no longer," she murmured. Then 
just as Sir Laurin vainly tried to catch some falling 
violets, and glanced upward with smile and bow, the 
Lady Verian laid unsteady fingers on her cousin's 
shoulder, and leaned forward like a rosebud on its 
stem. A moment the two gazed breathless. Then 
Verian gave a little cry that only Clarice heard, and all 
her face was like a flaming rose. And in the court 
below Sir Laurin's restive palfrey reared and swung 
against its riding mate, so sudden and mighty had been 
the pull upon its bridle-rein. 

" Saints and devils ! " Gaston muttered, reining back- 
ward in act of waving to the Lady Clarice. " Laurin 
can't even guide a horse I He's gone clean mad this 
May-day ! " 

And Odo of Clifton, in the second rank, leaned to- 
ward De Thurstan, exclaiming in undertone, " By God, 
Hugh, 'tis she ! Now to set our rumors going ! " 

" The minstrel-knight — Sir Laurin de Beaupre ! " 
The Lady Verian shrank away. But then there came 
a wild desire to scan that warrior face once more, and 
slowly she returned, she raised her head, she saw the 
tall knight in snow-white mantle over red surcoat with 
golden dragon broidered on it. As he dismounted now 
to meet the castle's lord, the Lady Verian could see 
only the face's eagle profile — " But how splendid is all 
his look and form and carriage ! " she whispered to her- 
self. 

" More flowers, more flowers ! " commanded Hilda. 
" There I I can reach the knights no longer, but their 
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esquires shall have some too," and she lavished all her 
treasure of blossoms and laughter, while the courtyard 
rang with "Largess! Hail to the Belvoir ladies! 
Largess, largess ! ^ 

"Oh! Sir Laurin will think us unmaidenly, what 
with our impudence this morning and now this shower 
of flowers ! " Verian sank upon the oaken chair, her 
&ice still crimson, her fingers striving to loosen the 
amber brooch at her beating throat. 

" Nay, fear it not, Coz. We'll turn the jest on him, 
for he was knight disguised and courting village maids, 
he thought. But when he finds we saw his golden 
chain and knew he was no minstrel, yet treated him 
still as what he wished to seem— why, he'll have naught 
but prayers for pardon to offer us." 

" Sir Laurin tried to catch my blossoms," chattered 
Hilda, "but he could not. I shall have to give him 
some when he comes to see us in the bower. Oh I I 
never saw so fine a knight as he, didst thou, Philippa? 
And I just hope the Welsh giants will come down upon 
us, so Sir Laurin will fight them where I can watch 
him from the battlements I " 

" I'm wild to know his errand here at Belvoir," cried 
Philippa. "What thinkest thou it is, Clarice? " 

"In truth, I cannot guess. If only Sir Guilbert 
would send us word! But a man never thinks of a 
woman's wondering at such a time as this ! " 

"Do ye but wait for me a moment," broke in Hilda. 
" The pages learn all secrets, and they tell them all to 
me — especially Ector does. I'll bring the news quick 
enough." And she sprang away to the courtyard. 

" She'll get all the news, and more, I warrant," said 
Clarice. 
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" Bat think of it, Lady Vemo," Fhilippa went on, 
with blue eyes open wide, " the saucy stranger whom 
thou didst call a mountebank was none otiier than this 
famous knight — so much is clear, at least I " 

"And seeking May^day frolic," added Clarice. 
"Well, I like him all the better for it." 

" But what will he think of us ? " repeated Lady 
Verian, 

" If I read his sparkling eye aright, Coz, hell like 
ua all the better for the roguery." 

Philippa went to the outer passage. " Hist I I hear 
Hilda coming, and by her haste I wager she hath found 
the great secret out." 

"O my lady, news, such news I The pages whis- 
per — " Hilda was dancing now. " Thou canst never 
gaess my news, dear Lady Verian I " 

" Troth, ru not try, then, but do thou give it me at 
once I " 

Philippa caught the little arm. " Tea, tell, tell, or 
we'll whip thee with hawthorn sprays I " 

"The pages told me — they told me — Oh, it's too 
good I The pages told me that Sir I^urin hath come 
to find a bride t " 

" A bride I " 

"AtBelvou:!" 

" A bride 1 Sir Laurin ! " Lady Verian drooped her 
golden head against the chair, so swiftly had all strength 
deserted her. 

Hilda clapped her hands triumphantly. " Is't not 
news ? Sir Laurin seeks my lady for his bride t " 

"It caimot be! I know liim not— he knows not 
me!" 

" But see, my lady," urged Philippa, " he hath surely 
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come to us, and Hilda hears the rumor from the pages. 
What could be more happy- true than that this famous 
knight seeks thee for his own ? '* 

And Clarice replied to Verian's one glance of ques- 
tion : " Well, if ever man looked wooingly, 'twas thy 
mountebank this morning; and if ever lady's beauty 
dazzled noble lord, 'twas in the courtyard now when 
this De Beaupr6 lifted eyes to thine, my Coz ! " 

« The fairy prince — Sir Laurin is thy fairy prince 1 " 
chanted Hilda. 

** And what a bride thou'lt make ! " Philippa cried in 
ecstasy. 

The Lady Verian's gray eyes fell, and now she hid 
her flaming face with snow-cold fingers. " Sir Laurin 
de Beaupre ! " cried the voices in her blood. " A bride 
— his bride 1 " 



CHAPTER V 

VIOLETS 

** Sir GtriLBERT sends greeting to the Lady Verian," 
announced a page in the course of that exciting morn- 
ing, ** and desires her and her ladies to dine this day in 
private, since he hath matters of import to discuss with 
the lords from Nordene." 

" Matters of import, master Ector ! " repeated Lady 
Verian impatiently. "And what may they be, if thy 
wisdom can unfold them to us foolish women ? ^ 

** That I know not, my lady," replied the lad, stand- 
ing like a soldier at attention. Then he doffed his 
weight of ceremony and began eagerly, " Indeed, there 
be those of us could guess what these matters are : 'tis 
said the famous knight Sir Laurin de Beaupr6 " 

" Hist 1 " broke in Lady Verian with a vivid blush. 
" I'll have no more rumors, sirrah. Hast thou delivered 
in full my father's message ? " 

"Sir Guilbert sayeth further," went on Ector, in- 
stantly ceremonious again, " that there will be a ban- 
quet in honor of his noble guests after the hour of 
vespers, at which the ladies are expected to be present." 

" A banquet ! " Hilda caught Lady Verian's hand en- 
treatingly. " O my lady ! I am one of thy ladies when 
there is a banquet, am I not ? Please ! " 

" Indeed, thou shalt wear thy mantle and play the 
lady to thy heart's content for this May-day banquet^ 

73 
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child. But by the look of him there^s more still to 
Master Ector's message.'' 

*' Sir Guilbert sayeth finally," concluded the page, 
<< that if the weather be fair this afternoon, he and the 
lords from Nordene will visit the Lady Verian in her 
garden." 

^^ Must we then sit waiting in gala dress from noon 
till vespers ? " 

"I forgot," confessed the boy. **He said thou 
shouldst expect him about the hour of nones." 

"Mid-afternoon, then. We must have the big chest 
out of the gardrobe," said the lady animatedly. ** This 
festal time will ask for all our best of costumes." 

** I shall wear my mother's jewels to-night," declared 
Philippa. 

** And I my mantle trimmed with ermine," said Lady 
Clarice. 

"And I'm going to wear my silver chain and my 
silver brooch," chimed in Hilda proudly. 

" Send us a stout knave to move the chest, Ector, as 
thou goest," commanded Lady Verian. 

" That I will, lady," answered the page, glad to be off 
again to gossip of courtyard and hall. But he popped 
his brown head between the curtains once more to re- 
port triumphantly : " Men have been sent out after 
fresh venison and partridges, and the seneschal hath 
ordered the killing of a dozen swans and some pea- 
cocks " 

" Then thou shalt get me an armful of the longest 
feathers," commanded Hilda. 

" Peacocks," continued Ector, « and peacock Alex- 
ander first of all I " 
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<* Pray heaven that peacock Alexander yield us flesh 
sweeter than his voice,'' laughed Lady Clarice. 

** Yea ! " returned Lady Verian, «* But haste thou 
for our knave, Ector." 

This postponement of the actual meeting with the 
stranger lords left the young women naught to do but 
plan costumes for the afternoon and evening, draw forth 
all their treasures of gay cloth and jewelry, run to the 
oriel whence they could gaze upon the busy courtyard, 
and chatter, chatter over the looks and bearing of the 
knights from Nordene, their rumored deeds, their mis- 
sion at Belvoir, and always the May-mom encounter 
with Sir Laurin. 

" There's one thing certain," complained Lady Clarice 
with some asperity, " 'tis shameful how mine Uncle 
Guilbert hath forgot our right to hear the news." 

'* He hath a notable way of holding back his news 
and plans till some impressive moment." 

« So he hath, Coz. Why not punish him by feigning 
deepest ignorance and breathless interest when at last 
he comes to tell us ; and then when he hath ended thou 
shalt drop a curtsey and say, * Thank thee, good 
Father, for thy story ; but indeed 'tis somewhat stale 
to us who heard it from thy pages hours ago ! ' " 

" Truly, thou'rt keen, Clarice. There's naught that 
irks my Father quite so much as having some one hear 
him tell a mighty story through and then say, * Thou 
toldstit better yesteryear 1' or, *I always liked that 
story, Father ! ' " 

" Which shows who hath played the shrew with him 
in days gone by," laughed Philippa. 

« Well, 'tis just we meet him this time with his own 
weapons," declared Clarice. *'But Hilda here can 
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never hold her tongue a whole day through and leave 
us to work out Sir Guilbert's punishment I '* 

" Oh, I can, I know I can I " 

Philippa lifted hand. **Thou shalt take oath. 
Mistress Magpie I Nay, well all conspire and swear 
solemnly together not to divulge to living soul the 
secret that we know the secret^ until we can do so to 
the humbling of our tyrant." 

And so with merriment they swore their jesting oath. 

But Lady Verian herself had taken little part in the 
morning's chatter and surmise, and when she spoke or 
moved about the room, her heart-warm cheeks and 
eyes low-lidded revealed the new emotion that arose 
and swept across her soul with all the spring wind's 
magic call to living things that have slumbered over- 
long. And once when Hilda and Philippa had left the 
bower, and the Lady Clarice sought a missing kerchief 
in the gardrobe that was a sort of cavern in the mas- 
sive wall, through the unwonted silence came a breath 
of music. 

Lady Clarice, kneeling by an open chest of women's 
gear, pushed to the floor a red mantle lined with sable, 
and turned her head to listen. " Yea," she told her- 
self, " 'tis Verian humming some strange air — yet one 
that sounds familiar, too." She caught the rhythm 
and tapped it out with noiseless fingers on a silken 
heap. " Ha ! I have it — 'tis our saucy minstrel's song. 
And the words ran — ^methinks : 

** * Dreams die at dawn, 

But love outlives the dreaming.' 

" Bless the child ! Love hath come suddenly — if love 
it really be." The Lady Clarice burrowed again among 
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the silks and gauzy linens. « Fie, there's no yellow 
kerchief here I Well, the red-and-gold is new to 
strangers, anyhow.'* Still kneeling, she rested elbows 
on the sable cloak that now topped the pile, and leaned 
forward with her shapely chin upon her hands. 
" Why, I can scarce believe that Verian is old enough 
to wed, spite of Uncle Guilbert's talk. She was but 
ten when I myself was wedded — ^that makes me old, 
almost I'm thirty now. She's girlish, — as if she had 
not quite awakened to the anguished joy of life, or to 
any knowledge of herself. Well, love will teach her. 
But pray she learn in easier way than I have had to. 
No old man to starve or freeze or crush her soul ! Nay, 
nor any younger man that's passion-blown to love that 
must consume itself and her ! " 

Lady Clarice closed the chesty then stood a moment 
longer thinking. ** This great De Beaupr6 from the 
courts and camps ! He's like a flame — will he burn 
pure? Something misgives me. But — well, there's 
naught to do if love should take command I Only 
heaven grant all things come right at last for Verian I ' 

As her cousin stepped back into the bower. Lady 
Verian started. She had been sitting in the oaken 
chair, with fingers clasped and lying in her lap, and the 
look in her gi'eat eyes was that of one not yet awake 
from dreaming. Clarice saw and understood, but at 
once began to talk cheerily of little things. But 
Verian turned her head and gazed through the open 
casement to the distant hills. And more and more 
insistently, more and more appealingly, there kept 
ringing in her ears the tragic half-truth which De 
Thurstan had let slip among the pages : " Sir Laurin 
seeks a bride in Bel voir 1 " 
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It was of course Hilda who reported at last that Sir 
Guilbert and his guests were leaving the great hall, and 
almost immediately afterward a page came to say that 
the ladies would be awaited in the little garden inside 
the northward wall. Then followed a great huiTying 
to complete toilets supposedly finished an hour before» 
while outside the knights sought sun or shade as suited 
them and talked leisurely among themselves. 

On a stone bench beneath a yew-tree Sir Gaston and 
Sir Laurin contrived to have a moment's private talk. 
"An odd fancy, Gaston, this of old Guilbert to keep 
the object of our mission an all-day secret from the 
Lady Verian. Saith he will tell her of it after the 
feast to-night." 

** Ay, 'tis freakish. But if I read the old man aright, 
he's one who will have naught done within his circle 
save by himself or by his own arrangement and 
command." 

" It will be strange, though, if the secret have not 
reached the lady long ere this." 

" Of course I Some blabbing squire or other must 
have heard the right of all our talk, and whither 
should he carry it but to the news-famished ladies ? 
And when night comes, and the Lady Verian hath 
played blushing innocent before us all at the banquet, 
then will the graybeard thunder forth his news to her 
in private and she must play the frightened, yet most 
obedient and grateful child to her benevolent father." 
Gaston chuckled. " 'Tis all great sport for me to 
watch, this world of men and women who will not 
grow up, but play at fooling self and others as they 
did in childhood." 

Laurin tried to answer carelessly. " She — the Lady 
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Verian — ^will doubtless be obedient and grateful as 
thou sayest. Tet I've heard that in these days women 
have ideas of their own about their husbanding. May- 
hap the Lady Yerian is not so docile as thou hast 
pictured her.'' 

** Not docile," asserted Robert of Dare, who had just 
approached, " if my one view of her in the window and 
my gleanings from the Belvoir squires can be depended 
on." 

«0h, she'll be tractable this time, for 'tis seldom 
that border maid hath an earldom offered her, and 
more seldom that any lady finds an earl like Aylmar." 

" The lady comes 1 " De Beaupr6 was already on his 
feet. 

" She's splendid, Laurin ! By St. Peter, she'll make 
a noble countess — I've never seen a queen to equal 
her I " 

And Gaston, starting forward to be presented by Sir 
Guilbert to his daughter, did not see the set of Laurin's 
face nor hear him mutter: "God help me — ^there's 
no doubt now 1 'Tis she, my May-queen — ^Aylmar's 
bride ! " 

Down the steps from the door of her bower came 
Lady Verian, holding her head the higher because her 
heart was beating fast and her knees would tremble. 
At the foot of the steps Sir Guilbert took her hand in 
his and led her forward, proud of her beauty and 
exulting over the great marriage all but arranged for 
her. " My daughter Verian, countess of Nordene ! " 
ran his thought, and hardly could he keep the secret 
longer from her. Then as he glanced once more upon 
her rich array and vaguely felt a new and full-blown 
loveliness in all her mien, he added to himself : " Fore 
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heaven, if Earl Aylmar could but see her now we 
should have no more debating of her dowry ! ** 

Then Sir Guilbert led the stranger knights one by 
one to meet the Lady Verian, giving precedence to the 
lord of Beaupr^, as first in rank and fame. And Sir 
Gaston, even in the excitement of meeting Aylmar's 
future countess, smiled gleefully to see the scowl on 
Odo's face because of the honor shown to Laurin whom 
he hated. 

A moment later De Thurstan was at his patron's 
side, ready with cynic comment. "Aylmar hath good 
taste in women as in horses, once his saintly eye hath 
noted them at all." 

«Ay, she's thoroughbred. She hath the full eye 
and the wide chest, but she looketh restive, Hugh. 
Would I had the teaching of her manage I " 

** There are De Beaupr6 and De Lile buzzing her 
like bees about a clover head." 

" She grows redder than thy clover, too. God's 
death, I'll swear our rumor hath gone straight, and 
she already thinks the lusty Laurin is her lover ! " 

« Most like I — thanks to old Guilbert's whim of keep- 
ing the truth a secret until to-night." 

** See, Gaston leads the brown-eyed damsel to a seat 
beneath the yew while the courtly lord of Beaupr^ 
follows my lady up the steps — ^and, yea, into the cozy 
bower." 

« The devil speed them all 1 But here comes old 
Guilbert toward us. I'll leave him to thee and Robert 
the Bear, while I bandy gallantries with yonder foolish 
maid Philippa, as I think they called her. She'll 
babble of her peerless Verian, and perchance tell some- 
thing worth our knowing." 
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Meantime the Lady Verian, feeling the lure of the 
spring-tide, had not lingered in the bower but was 
leading her guest to the tower top for a view of the 
blue Welsh mountains. As for Laurin, he had flung 
all scruples to the winds and asked only that from the 
summit of the tower be might secure unhindered sight 
of the nearest and most perfect loveliness. 

" After thy flower-pelting of this morning,'' began 
the Lady Verian when they had climbed the spiral 
staircase and were leaning against the parapet, " I fear 
thou wilt think us forward here, Sir Laurin. It was 
my little maiden Hilda who made children of us all," 
she ended with a momentarily increasing embarrass- 
ment — for what had she now done but obey the 
dictates of an imperious heart and give this world- 
experienced knight a lover's opportunity ? 

" A rain of posies was indeed new in our experience 
of castle storming. But, believe me, my only grievance 
is that not one sprig of hawthorn nor a single violet 
could I catch and bear away to prove how furiously 
the battle raged." 

<* Which only means thou hadst no wounds to show 
thy valor and the castle's strong defense." 

** Nay, a deeper wound than ever sword or mace — " 
De Beaupr6 checked himself. "But I — I see thou 
wearest violets still, and perchance hast one to fling 
again and conquer quite the foe who hath scaled the 
walls." 

" These are birthday flowers, my lord. It is so 
good to have a birthday fall in this gay season, for one 
cannot sigh a year's departure when it writes farewells 
in long lines of bloom like those and those," and she 
pointed to the glowing hedges far below them. 
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«* Thy birthday. Lady Veiian ? Tis a fair time 
indeed, yet all days must bloom and all nights be 
bright with stars where thou art." 

•* A soldier and yet a flatterer, sir ? *• 

*« Nay, only the first ! '' 

Yet so ardent were the soldier eyes that Verian 
turned quickly and looked out to the far horizon. How 
should she know that this instinctive movement to- 
ward escape only brought her perfect profile where he 
might gaze upon it unstinted and unreproved? 

She broke the tingling silence with the first question 
that came uppermost. " Didst thou ever lay aside thy 
sword and hauberk, leave thy charger in the stall, and 
go forth on such a day as this to — ^bring home the 
May, Lord Laurin ? " 

Now as he rode into the courtyard that morning and 
saw at the bower casement a shining head with crown 
of golden daffodils. Sir Laurin had exclaimed, <* What 
a face 1 " And then, to his own heart, " St. Martin 1 'tis 
my peasant maid in lady's finery. She's gone — she 
looks again — there's none to match with her. God's 
pity, if my franklin's daughter prove Aylmar's chosen 
bride I " 

And through the following hours of courteous give 
and take, and ceremonious proposals to the lord of 
Belvoir on behalf of Nordene's earl, De BeauprS had 
been tortured and distraught with visions of the g^y- 
mantled maid whose fingers he had kissed at dawn be- 
side the May-pole, his amorous fancies now blown to 
sudden flame of love by this first strong breath of 
hostile fate. 

And all the while he had felt a strange divided con- 
sciousness. Gravely, proudly, he had spoken aloud to 
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Guilbert. "My lord, thou knowest well that in these 
times of kingly impotence and baronial outrage, there 
is no earldom in the land so happy as our well-guarded 
Nordene." 

But in his own ears with alien lips he had whispered 
in the selfsame moments : " God wot, it may be Brown- 
eyes after all I Old Guilbert here hath brown eyes and 
there be black hairs amid his gray. Fool that I was, 
not to ask some Belvoir squire to point his lady out ! " 

Sir Guilbert had asked a question, though his sharp 
old face was eager. "Thou'rt wisely cautious, sir," 
Sir Laui-in had replied, courtly and quiet still. " But 
believe me, there's no man in all this realm, from land- 
less squire to unkingdomed king, who hath a truer 
heart than my brother of Nordene. Nor is there any, 
rich or poor, who is worthier father's trust and lady's 
hand than Aylmar I " 

But stiU above the spoken words the unsounding 
desperate voice had urged : " What do I care who she 
is, or who doth woo her ? Am I not free and noble as 
any earl? Shall not a maiden choose among her 
suitors ? But, God's light 1 I'm here in Aylmar's cause. 
Curse the hour when my jesting made him choose me 
to woo for him I Yet he's my sworn brother, hath 
trusted me, and woo for him I will — while I can, while 
I can ! " 

And so through the morning's endless talk, until all 
but the final settlements were made, De Beaupr6 had 
wrought for the absent earl, while the listening Odo's 
evil hopes went down. But in De Beaupr^'s heart and 
brain a wilder and wilder protest had stormed up, 
leaving him strung at last for desperate recoil. 

^ My lord ! " The Lady Verian's voice was low, and 
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ia her face an aroused surprise. Sir Laurin had been 
gazing long at the Welsh mountains with a fixed regard 
that might not compliment even a mountain-loving 
lady. He caught his breath and started suddenly, 
turning distracted, hungry eyes upon her face. " Thou ! 
Thou art here ! " He passed uncertain fingers across 
his eyes and forehead, sighing. 

" He had forgotten me,'' cried out the heart of 
Verian. " He thinks me but a girl to be amused, and 
finds even a few minutes with me tedious. Doubtless 
he had somewhere a great lady to his love, but could 
not wed her, and hath come now to take me for the 
dower that I shall bring. Fie, and shame upon him I 
Oh, what girlish folly- — " 

" Thank God thou'rt here, most gracious lady ! " Her 
heart gave one great bound to hear the tragic music of 
his voice. *' And pardon me, for that a secret grief 
stopped ears and blinded eyes a moment, even in the 
sunshine of thy presence." He straightened like a 
warrior and the sparkle was in his eyes again. 

** Vair, they are vair I " the Lady Verian told herself, 
then quickly looked away, all blushes. 

" Have I laid sword aside and footed it to bring home 
the May ? " he asked, returning to her question and re- 
solved to make this one hour his, regardless of what 
the future might deny. ** When I was page and had 
my May-time frolics, I owned no sword to put away 
nor horse to leave fretting in his stall." 

** Nor lute nor harp to help thy childish voice through 
love-ditties to the village maids?" questioned Verian, 
still yielding but her profile to his gaze. 

"A lute, even then. My mother came from far 
Provence, where verse and music are the speech of love, 
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and she taught me melodies when horse, hawk, and 
javelin were yet but cried for. And had I then seen 
village maids as fair as some who sported in the fields 
we rode through this morning I might have gathered 
flowers — and kisses too — with a boy's freedom." 

"Or — or a minstrel's," added Verian, with lips that 
would part in little smiles. " And so thou hast still an 
eye for villagers who go a-Maying in the fields, though 
horse and hawk have long been thine? May a knight 
stoop so far, Sir Laurin ? " 

" Shall a knight not bow to beauty where he sees it, 
lady? In Provence, many a noble lady hath honored 
with her love the poor troubadour who had naught but 
song to grace him. Perchance it may be so in England 
even. Lady Verian?" 

"Indeed I fear, 'twould be unsafe here. Such singers 
as we see at Belvoir are far less humble than their 
clothes bespeak them, and would wax overweening with 
a lady's favor." 

" Methinks we talk at random, gracious lady. But 
^ow I will confess that once even in my knighthood 
days, I sought a May adventure, and brought home 
something that I cannot show, — ^yet also this." And 
from the scrip at his girdle Laurin drew forth a violet, 
still fragrant, which he had pilfered from the bouquet 
let fall by the Maid of the May that morning. 

"Wilt thou not look?" he asked, with a little 
musical laugh that thrilled her. She turned and 
glanced at the flower, then lifted her eyes to his a mo- 
ment, blushed rosy red and crossed in haste to the east- 
ward side of the tower. And Sir Laurin followed with 
a willingness not lessened by his quick perception 
that this change of position would take them quite 
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out of view of their friends in courtyard or garden 
below. 

The Lady Verian was driven to bay. " A wayside 
violet to pluck up idly and quickly toss aside again I *' 

"Thou seest I've kept it like a jewel. Nor did 
I gather it from where it grew, but from ,a foirer 
place.'* 

She must be revenged for all the blushes that he 
drew. " Meseems thou wouldst have me think some 
rustic gave it thee from her brown milkmaid hand. 
'Tis such a thing as a village lass might bestow upon 
some ragged varlet who sings and capers for a meal. 
And yet I somehow have a doubt that it was given at 
all. Belike thou didst but find it in the wake of a 
merry-making party, and hast woven romance about it 
with thy gay Proven9al wit?** 

But Sir Laurin was not abashed ; rather, his eyes 
danced and he leaned nearer with teasing speech. 
" Nay, I value not the flower itself." He loosened a 
bit of weathered stone and watched it fall into the quiet 
moat, breaking the dim reflection of a gray tower with 
a patch of white and a patch of blue atop of it. " I 
value not the flower itself, which any milkmaid, as thou 
sayest, or — miller's daughter, might have bestowed 
awkwardly upon her awkward lover, or even upon a 
saucy mountebank." He stole a look at Verian, who in 
her turn was studying the dim Welsh mountains. 
" But the truth is, this violet lay for a moment in a fair 
hand, one veined with hidden violets, too, and blanched 
with lilies, and tipped with rosy hawthorn bloom. 
'Twas indeed the only hand in all the world, dear lady, 
that might be matched with this upon the parapet ! " 

Then Verian felt her hand tremble, but held it where 
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it was, for pride. " And — ^from such a hand this flower 
came to thee ? " 

** Not so, my Lady Verian. The flower was stolen 
shamelessly by me,'* returned Laurin, replacing the 
withered blossom in his scrip. "And from the hand 
that gathered it," he concluded, " I stole again — thus ! " 
And before she could withdraw her fingers he had 
ravished from them a second kiss. 

She turned full upon him then, rosier than ever, her 
head thrown back, a menace in her maiden eyes. 
" Thou hast amply proved perfection in the arts of the 
jongleur and the gallant, my lord ? I trust that thou 
art skilled as deep in knightliness I " 

Even then Sir Laurin did not flinch, though the 
smile faded from his lips. He only met her challeng- 
ing gaze with a look so full of admiration and a grow- 
ing passion that she found herself swiftly thinking, 
" How strong he is, and how his eye compels ! Men 
confess him conqueror; he will conquer." So her lids 
drooped again, like white petals falling upon hidden 
pools where heaven peers to find its unbroken image. 
Again she moved restlessly along the rampart, and Sir 
Laurin followed. 

« There are two roses, crimson roses, which a knight 
will risk his life for, Lady Verian," he began. ** One 
bursts in bloom upon the battle-field and is reaped with 
swords ; the other glows and blows within a lady's heart 
to be gathered from her lips by lips that love." 

** Ay, but what of the white rose of stainless loyalty 
that should blossom on the reddest battle-field where 
friend fights for friend, and the true knight for his 
king ? " She looked at him once more, and now it was 
he who quailed. "And what of the blue violet of 
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sweet friendly thought, since thou wilt speak so much 
of flowers, and the white valley lily of a cloistered soul 
— these for a maid to cherish in her halcyon days, sir 
knight ? " 

" Thou art right, gracious lady, and I am wrong. I 
beg forgiveness for the folly which thy kind loveliness 
hath led me to, and shall study to win back thy good 
opinion." 

The Lady Verian turned from the parapet, "My 
father beckons from below. Shall we go down, Sir 
Laurin ? " 

Her voice was quiet, but her question a command. 
" As thou wilt. Lady Verian," he replied, and led her 
to the spiral stairway. 

As they were descending Sir Laurin's self-commune 
brought him a growing sense of shame. " ' The white 
rose of stainless loyalty ! ' What could she mean by 
speaking so, unless it was : ' Sir Laurin, thou dost woo 
me like a lover for thyself, thou who was sent to woo me 
for thine absent friend.' That was her meaning, yea I 
Tis as I said : some squire or page hath told the news 
to her, despite old Guilbert's childish demand for 
secrecy until all settlement was made. Ay, she hath 
had the news, and knows herself all but wedded now 
to Aylmar who sent me. And therefore she hath re- 
buked me for disloyalty to him and forwardness with 
her." 

But as they came to the foot of the dim stairway he 
heard the sudden sweetness of her voice. " Thou didst 
speak of violets. Sir Laurin — violets thrown in jest 
this morning, which thou couldst not catch when 
sitting on thy palfrey, and — and — others that some 
village maid had plucked and thou didst pilfer." In 
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utter amazement he watched her loosen the cluster of 
violets from her white bodice where a golden brooch 
had held it. « Wilt thou take now," she ended, " not 
in jest, but earnest, this birthday gift from me? " And 
with girlish impulsiveness, yet with a new womanly 
dignity, she held forth the flowers to Laurin. 

His hand was open, like a beggar's unbelievably 
blessed with gold. " Heaven bless thee for thy gift of 
Heaven's flower I " he faltered, more deeply and more 
chastely moved than ever maid had moved him. And 
as he followed her swift flight across the bower he hid 
the precious gift away lest any eye should see. 

In the garden, then, they found Sir Guilbert and the 
gaily garrulous De Lile with Lady Clarice. But Sir 
Laurin made excuses and slipped away to find solitude 
for thought. 



CHAPTER VI 

BY CANDLE-LIGHT 



« 'Tis long past candle-lighting," Lady Verian said as 
she crossed the moonlit courtyard after the great ban- 
quet. *' Wilt thou see Hilda tucked in bed, Philippa? 
And seek thine own rest then — Clarice will stay with 



me." 



Hilda bravely suppressed a yawn. "I'm not one bit 
sleepy. But the sooner I go to bed, the sooner it'll be 
to-morrow, and then I'll have such fun, with all the new 
knights here." 

** Thou'rt a born coquette," declared Verian, stoop- 
ing for the good-night kiss. And when Hilda had been 
led away, the lady lingered still to gaze at the crescent 
moon that now rode just above the eastward wall, 
green-silver in a heaven of smoky pearl and lilac. 
" How fair the world is in these long twilights. Cousin 1 
Yet we must in, for the air is chill." 

" Mayhap thou'rt like Hilda, and hast plans to make 
when thou shouldst be sleeping. Our gallant guests 
may well cause dreams by day or night." 

" Nay, I'm not free for plans or dreams yet. Father 
comes to speak with me when all the rites of hospital- 
ity be done." 

" Well, thy happy birthday ends, but with promise 
of greater happiness, methinks." 

" Ay, the birthday hath been happy," Verian an- 
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swered as they came into the bower now dimly lighted 
by the one tall candle which would burn till morning. 
" Yet all this evening I have felt a strange unrest." 

" 'Tis but weariness. We were up before dawn this 
morning, and have missed our wonted sleep to-night." 

Verian sank listlessly into the chair beside the bear- 
skin rug. " Yea, I am weary, but I think 'tis loneliness 
that ails me most." 

" Loneliness ? With all thy friends about thee, and 
this bower familiar as of old ? " 

** Of old, thou knowest, my mother used to come and 
talk with me, and kiss me ere I slept. Oh ! if I had my 
mother here to-night I'd place her in this chair that 
once was hers and where she was wont to sit and sing 
to me, a babe. And I should sit beside her on Che 
shaggy rug, my arms upon her knee, as I did so often 
in my girlhood. Yea, I should draw her arms about 
me too, and lay my cheek against her violet-colored 
ermined gown I used to love to have her wear, and — ^I 
should weep a little, Clarice." 

« Ay, Dear, I know this want of mother-sympathy. 
But, come, thou must not weep at the close of such a 
golden day." 

Verian raised her head again. « Nay, I'll not be sad. 
And yet I cannot be at peace. I would my father 
came ! " 

** I'll wait until he comes, then go see Philippa about 
a little matter. That will leave ye two to talk the 
good news out." 

** What dost thou think his news will be ? Tell me 
truly." 

" What but the news of Sir Laurin's suing for thy 
hand in marriage, as we fathomed it this morning ? " 
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^ My hand in marriage, Clarice ! Oh ! 'tis of that my 
mother ought to come and talk with me. And dost 
thou not see, Coz, our cunning guesses may have gone 
quite beside the mark — we built upon mere pages' 
gossip ? Methought there was somewhat strange and 
distant in Sir Laurin's mood to-night. He — talked with 
me but little, Clarice I " 

Something she had overheard in the banquet hall, 
and now the wistful look on Verian's face, disturbed 
Clarice, but she kept a cheerful eye and voice. " His 
gaze was seldom from thy face, that I'll swear to. 
And he hath seen many courts and countries, so be sure 
he knows thee facir beyond all other ladies." 

"Nay, thou lovest me, Clarice, and love's eyes 
see shining sand as gold« Ah ! there's my father's 
step." 

« Then I'll leave thee for a while," and Clarice passed 
her uncle as he entered. 

« Keep thy chair, Verian," began the lord of Bel voir, 
« I'll seat me on this chest and stretch my legs. St. 
Martin I I've walked miles to-day, thanks to a sene- 
schal too fat to hurry and serving- men too sharp ever to 
do things as they're told." 

" Then 'tis thanks to thyself that our guests have 
been nobly entertained." Verian had long since learned 
that peace in the family flourished best when her testy 
sire was properly appreciated by all about him. 

" I warrant thee that neither Nordene nor London 
can set forth better fish and game than Belvoir," re- 
turned the complacent Guilbert. 

Verian sought defense against the rising tide of 
garrulousness. " Ector thy page told us thou wouldst 
have most important matters to discuss with the 
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Nordene lords to-day; hath all been happily con- 
cluded?" She began to unloose her plaited hair to 
hide her face a little. 

" 'Tis that I came to tell thee of. Thyself shalt judge 
the affair's importance, chick, and bring it to conclu- 
sion.*' 

" Bring it to conclusion — I ? " There was just the 
right tone of wonder in the Lady Verian's voice : had 
she not taken laughing oath to play the household 
tyrant thus ? 

" Yes, thou — Verian, daughter and now sole heiress 
to Guilbert of Bel voir.'* The old knight's manner was 
becomingly respectful to himself and his possessions. 
" But come, dost like the birthday pearls I gave to thee 
this morning?" 

Lady Verian touched her necklace, so that Sir Guil- 
bert saw its shimmer in the candle-light. ** Thy gift 
was beautiful, and I've been vain as a child all day be- 
cause of it." 

" So, thou canst value precious pearls, I see. But 
mark, to-night I bring thee thy best birthday gift, child, 
— an offer of most honorable marriage ! " 

" A marriage offer ! " Now that she had heard the 
[ news and breathed the words aloud, Verian found no 

i need to play a part or feign emotion. In those first 

long moments she could not tell whether a strange joy 
or a strange distress would finally enthrone itself 
within her bosom. 

"Thou'lt not pretend surprise?" questioned Sir 
Guilbert^ chuckling with delight over the effect of his 
mighty strategy. " Thou must have felt the homage 
paid thee by the Nordene lords to-day ? " 

"I know not if it be surprise, father. Marriage 1 
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The word thrills with hope and fear, with joy and sad- 
ness. It somehow brings a mist of dreams and mem- 
ories from the past, while toward the future there doth 
rise a gloom of weaving wings.** 

"Nay, thou shouldst have done with mists and 
glooms, girl. A splendid and an early marriage will 
make thee think life's sun just risen clearly." 

" An early marriage ? " 

" Tut, tut, thou sittest here repeating all my words 
like a popinjay. And yet thou'rtlike every maid when 
her lover asks the fixing of their wedding day. Why, 
when I, just made a knight, was wooing thy fair 
mother, and so came singing underneath her casement, 
she was much of thy mind and manner. I sang like a 
proper lover ; she leaned from her casement as a mis- 
tress should, — that is, when she knows her father hath 
approved the suit. I begged her come to meet me in 
her garden — not so big as thine here, but lovers need 
little room. She came, and kissed me dutifully, and I 
spoke of the wedding-day. Then she said — what 
thinkest thou ? Why, her father and her mother had 
consented, yea. She did love me, yea. She did mean 
to come to live with me sometime, that she knew. But 
as for marrying me — why, for marrying she was not 
quite ready ! She pleaded that we wait ; she conjured 
up terrors made of moonshine. I argued, prayed, and 
kissed religiously. She granted truth in all I said, but 
ever pleaded, * Wait ! ' Nay, child, the fears depart 
when the ring slips on, or soon thereafter; but the 
spring hopes, they stay and blossom in the summer of 
wedded love," concluded Sir Guilbert, feeling himself 
at once a poet and a careful father. 

" But I have had no wooing like my mother's, no 



lute and song beneath my casement, nor any time to 
plead for time. Should I not be wooed as others are, 
and so grow sure — more sure — I love ? " 

"Thou shalt be wooed, I doubt not, after marriage, 
and like it all the better because the close embraces 
come at once. This long besieging of a woman's heart, 
with naught but arrowy glances, stolen interviews by 
moonlight, and play of passionate lips and hands, brings 
but bootless hunger in the maiden stronghold and a 
plague of wild desires to the lover's camp. Let the 
friends make terms, say I, and give the bride straight 
to her husband's arms.'* 

" Indeed, thou speakest of marriage as if it were no 
more than thy bargainings in horses ! Shall not a 
woman know her lover's character and her own heart 
ere she be delivered up to a new tyrant?" 

" Hush, 'tis overlate for me to argue marriage matters 
with a wilful maid who knoweth not the world. Thou 
shalt keep thy foolish questionings — if they slip not 
from thee with thy maiden girdle — to bother thy new 
lord withal. Thou hast the good looks thy family hath 
long been known for, and mayst cozen thine earl to 
answer any questions, I warrant me." 

« Mine earl f " 

** Whom else, child ? I cannot go with thee to hear 
thy chatterings,— though heaven knows this old castle 
will be empty without them." 

" Mine earl^ father ? Heaven's mercy, what dost 
thou mean?" Verian leaned forward with staring 
eyes, one clenched hand against her heaving bosom. 

** Why, God's light I thine Aylmar, flower of earls." 
Sir Guilbert's face and voice showed mingling pride, 
impatience, and amazement. 



/ 
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« Aylmar f ^ The name was a cry of anguish. 
** Oh, it cannot be, it cannot be 1 " 

" Name of God 1 wilt thou make a fool of me ? Or 
art thou plain fool thyself ? Said I not that the great 
Earl Aylmar had sent to ask thy hand ? '' 

** No, no, no, thou did'st not say ! Ah, God be 
merciful ! " 

" God be merciful I God save thy five wits, if they 
be not clean gone already ! On what business but a 
marriage could such an embassy as this have come to 
us from Nordene? * Thou didst not say? ' What did 
I not say ? " stormed the irascible old man, striding up 
and down the chamber. " Said I not when first I came 
to thee that I bore thee offer of marriage with the earl 
of Nordene ? I mind me well I did. Yet now thou 
weepest like a ravished nun at the mere name of mar- 
riage and an earl for husband. What dost thou 
mean? Is't pride that ails thee? Is't not flattery 
enough for thee that the great lord of Beaupre comes 
with his brother's offer ? Sir Laurin for Earl Aylmar? 
Answer me I " 

"Sir Laurin for Earl Aylmar? No, no, it cannot 
be 1 Sir Laurin for Earl Aylmar ? Mary pity me, I 
see, I see I " Lady Verian drew her hands from her 
face and stared straight before her into the gloom be- 
yond the parted curtains of the doorway. Her father 
might have seen that no tears glimmered in the fitful 
candle-light, though her dry eyes shone strangely. 

" By all the fiends ! '' broke forth Guilbert once again. 
« Is this thy joy in fortune such as even a princess need 
not scorn ? Come, what's thy folly's cause ? And yet, 
whate'er it be, to-morrow thou shalt be betrothed to 
Sir Laurin de Beaupre, proxy for Aylmar eai'l of 
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Nordene, and when all plans are made thou shalt go, 
convoyed by all these lords, to Nordene and thy new 
estate of countess." 

" Pity me, have mercy ! Proxy for Earl Aylmar? 
Oh, I cannot be betrothed ! " 

" Thou shalt, and there's an end ! Cannot be ? " 
repeated Guilbert, pausmg suddenly before his daugh- 
ter. " 'Fore God, mistress, hast thou given thy favor 
elsewhere ? Hast thou stooped to secret folly ? Hath 
any squire, hath any groom reft thee of thine honor ? 
Answer me, ere I tear thy jade's tongue out I " And 
mad with rage, the graybeard gripped the maiden by 
the shoulder and drew her up before him. 

Then Lady Verian stiffened slowly and stood word- 
less, with the smiting candle-light upon her, gazing 
with proud, pure, alien eyes into her father's puiple 
face. The old knight fell back a pace, and then 
another ; he rested a trembling hand upon the prie- 
dieuj breathing heavily. 

Lady Verian began to speak now, her voice tense and 
low-toned, yet perfectly distinct, poignantly penetrat- 
ing. It was not the girlish. May-time voice it had 
been ; it was the voice of a woman, a woman all athrob 
with love and suffering and insult and the loss of dear 
ones. 

" Thou hast been my father," she said at last, as her 
gray eyes searched the withering face before her. 
« Thou hast been almost mother also, since my mother 
died. But now I know thee not." She pressed her 
hand to her eyes a moment, with a quick sigh, then 
looked again, and shook her head, "i^ay, thou art 
changed ; I know thee not." 

** God's grace," cried the old man then, " I meant it 
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not, Verian, I meant it not I Thou art pure ; I never 
thought thou wast not pure. Forgive me, child. I 
am thy father, oh I I am thy father and I love thee I " 
He stretched forth a trembling hand. " I was mad- 
dened at thy wilfulness, but I love thee, and thou wilt 
forgive the hasty words." 

« Oh ! I forgive thy words, and forgive thou mine," 
replied Verian wearily, steadying herself with a hand 
upon her chair. " Would that the forgiveness were all. 
Why — ^why — must we all make and meddle in the 
lives of others ? " she went on, half to herself. " In the 
lives of those we love especially? Those we love I 
Ah, life and love are so hard to understand ! " 

" Sit thee down, child, and I will sit again," said Sir 
Guilbert in an altered voice. 

Verian watched him seat himself upon the chest, 
place elbows upon knees and wrinkled cheeks upon big- 
veined hands. "How old he looks to-night," she 
thought sadly. Then she said aloud, " It was not wil- 
fulness, father, that moved me. I — I did not under- 
stand, did not see things as thou sayest they are — as 
they must be, indeed," she ended brokenly. 

" Well, well, thy maiden blindness doth not ill be- 
coipe thee," returned Sir Guilbert with relief. " Thou 
seest clearly now, and knowest thy great good fortune. 
At the morrow's nones or vespers we will have thy 
solemn troth-plight." 

" On the morrow ? Why art thou in haste ? Oh ! 
if thou art the loving father thou hast said, give me 
time to think of this. I cannot plight troth now." 

" Why not now as well as a sennight hence ? 'Tis 
thy foolish woman's humor back again. God knows, 
we should have a sorry world if men had not settled 
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wiU and some power to work their will with women- 
kind. I've given my word to the lords of Beaupr6 and 
Clifton, having bargained shrewdly on thy dower and 
settleitients. See thou show a daughter's gratitude in 
turn." 

** I have scarce seen the earl of Nordene, never spoke 
with him, I know him not at all." 

« Tush, what lord or daughter of a lord in all the 
realm knows not Earl Aylmar ? What princess, even, 
might not gladly be his countess ? King Stephen's self 
is less a king in England than is Aylmar in his broad 
earldom. And for the rest, thou thyself hast heard 
monk and soldier praise his virtues." 

" Oh, his acres and his virtues 1 Aylmar's virtues 1 
Why, I grant thee all the world doth sit with blink- 
ing eyes and blown cheeks piping Aylmar's virtues ! 
Shall I therefore go kiss his lordly hand and thank 
him for his proxy wooing ? Nay, I hate this pious 
Aylmar ! " 

" God's light, this is maiden madness gone beyond 
all bounds," cried Guilbert^ starting up fiercely. " I 
shall lay hands on thee again if I stay longer, and 
shake thee to a breathless promising. Mark me now 1 
My word is given, and thine shall be given too before 
the morrow's sun hath set. Devil take thy moods and 
thee — I'll get no sleep this livelong night, thou hast so 
wrought upon me with thine ingratitude ! Have thou 
what good night thou canst, I'll go plan the betrothal ^ 
ceremonies." 

"May I come in?" came the voice of Lady Oarice 
as Sir Guilbert turned toward the doorway. 

" Ay ! Come and teach thy cousin reason, if thou 
hast so much of the man's quality thyself. And thou^ 
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mistress,'' ended the tyrant, glancing once more at 
Verian as she sat with limp hands in her lap and wear- 
ing the look of one who sees the death of youth, ** come 
at nones to-morrow to the chapel, and come in all thy 
finery, even to thy birthday pearls ! " 

There was silence in the bower except for the lessen- 
ing sound of Sir Guilbert's footsteps as he crossed the 
garden and sharply shut a door beyond. Then Clarice 
went to the bedside and turned back the coverlet. 
** Wilt thou not go to bed, Coz, and think to-morrow ? 
This day hath been overlong." 

But Lady Verian sat speechless. Then she un- 
clasped the pearl necklace which she had received with 
such delight that morning, and held it out to Clarice. 
" Wilt thou please put it out of sight for me, so I shall 
not know even where it lies ? " 

Clarice went to the comer chest, then returned and 
stood behind her cousin's chair, stroking her fevered 
temples. " I think I know thy trouble. Dearie," she 
began. "I heard thy father's voice as I came up the 
steps, and it seemed best not to enter then. So I — 
listened, though for but a moment, hoping I might 
help thee in the end. Philippa hath told me some 
scraps of gossip, too, and I have divined the rest." 

Clarice came to the side of the chair and laid her 
cheek to her cousin's ; and again there was silence in the 
bower, except for the whispering of the candles as the 
wind swept in through the western casement. " Thou 
art good to me, Clarice," said Verian at last, yielding 
to her tears. 

" 'Tis only that I love thee, and thou wilt always 
have many to do that." 

" Oh, love I " exclaimed the unhappy maiden. " Love 
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doth such loveless deeds. My father says he loves me, 
yet he bargains me away. I cannot wed, I had no 
thought of wedding, Clarice. Oh, shall a maid wed 
whom she doth not know and cannot love?" she 
ended, catching the gentle hand that stroked her hair 
and resting her wet cheek uix)n it like a child. 

"That thou dost not know the earl is just what 
leaves the hope that thou canst love him, Dear, when 
at last thou dost know him well. We have long 
heard men speak of his nobleness ; and these knights 
of his who know his inner life, I can see how dearly 
they honor him. When thou hast come to know him, 
thou wilt love him too." 

" Sir Laurin hath said no word of him to me, not 
any word. Ha I I see it," Verian went on in deepen- 
ing anguish, « they all have but played with me until 
the secret bargaining should be done. I have been 
tricked, wantonly deceived I Nay, I've been a fool and 
tricked myself, letting myself be fed full with compli- 
ments and bold gallantries. Oh, I am unhappy, so un- 
happy, Clarice ! I think no one doth truly love me 
but thyself." 

" Fie I my thankless Coz, a maid one whit less love- 
worthy than thyself had been long ago quite spoiled 
by all the love poured out for thee. But if thou wilt 
have more, then take the good Earl Aylmar for thy 
husband." 

"Even thou art faithless to me now, urging this 
marriage on me." 

" I have, no single wish but for thy good. Dear,'' 
answered Clarice gently, " as the years should testify 
for me." 

«*Yea, I know — forgive me. But am I, in truth, 
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love- worthy as thou hast said? Seem I so, I mean, to 
— to every one ? " 

« Why, hath not the whole household turned, yea, 
and overturned, upon thy slightest whim ? Thy father 
hath lavished gifts on thee. Rough men-at-arms, I 
mind me, used to quarrel for the leading of thy palfrey 
when first thou couldst sit a saddle. Even the ter- 
magant cook hath made strange dainties for thee till 
thou hast been quite upset from eating in and out of 
season. And as for me and thy little motherless 
Hilda, whom have we else in life to love as we love 
thee ? " 

" Thou'rt a born consoler, Clarice. But — strangers, 
such as have seen the world, could they too like me ? '* 

Lady Clarice saw the question's drift, but answered 
with unabated lightness. " I'll say they have not seen 
the world, child, if they h^ve not seen thee. Isn't 
that a mighty tribute for one woman to pay another's 
beauty ? It showeth how old I'm growing, to be thus 
past envy, doth it not?" And Clarice laughed and 
pinched her cousin's ear in hope to turn the tide of 
talk and feeling. 

But Yerian would not be put off. " I suppose — 
Lord Laurin hath traveled everywhere ? " 

" Lord Laurin ? I doubt not. Indeed, I think Sir 
Gaston said his friend had been oft in Normandy and 
Almayne, and even once in Rome. The lord of 
Beaupr6 is a Poitevin, if I remember right." 

"And doubtless in his travels he hath seen the 
fairest dames in every court. Did — did Sir Gaston 
say his friend had been — any lady's lover ? " 

" Sir Gaston did not say directly, though speaking 
of noble ladies they ha^ known together. But indeed 



Lord Laurin hath a boldly wooing eye and doubtless 
hath thought himself many a time in love — though he's 
still unmarried, like thine earl." 

"No earl of mine! That was my father's phrase, 
but I have not made him earl of mine. Oh, I cannot, 
cannot wed the earl, Clarice ! " 

" Well, I say naught of the great marriage, Verian — 
God knows no lands or title should buy a woman's 
hand. But from my soul, Dear, I do believe Earl 
Aylmar will make thee happy if thou wed with him. 
Granting that thy heart is free as yet, then it is so 
much the readier to bestow on him who hath loved 
none before thee. For Sir Graston saith the earl hath 
never wooed till now." 

" But if — if my heart — were not free ? " Verian 
could not lift her eves now. 

"Thy heart not free. Dear? I did not know — ' 
But in truth Clarice was finding out too swiftly 
" Poor child I " she whispered to herself. " How can I 
help her find the way to final happiness?" 

Lady Verian caught the hand that stroked her brow. 
" Oh, Clarice, I know not what I think or feel to-night I 
But tell me truly — if a maid had any cause to think 
herself beloved, and — perchance — felt she might — 
might love at last in answer, should she not hold 
herself from any other marriage ? " 

In silence Lady Clarice placed herself on the arm of 
the great chair, drawing Verian toward her, and meet- 
ing her upturned face with all the mother-love that 
lies in woman's heart. 

"Yea, thou art all true," said Verian after a long 
look. " Now, answer as my mother would, and I will 
try to profit by thy words." 
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" Then first, we must face thy secret. Dear.** 
"My secret? " Verian looked away with that instinct 
for cowering out of sight that scatters the young part- 
ridges like blown brown leaves when a sudden foot 
comes near. But the tell-tale blood surged upward 
until the neck and face and brow were crimson, and 
she knew Clarice must know. " Dost thou think — he 
— loveth me ? " 

« Dear heart, thou knowest more of this than I." 
"He — did not speak— many words — to me to-night^ 
but jested much with thee and Hilda." 

" I noticed — and I honor him the more for it." 
" Honor him — that he did not speak with me ? " 
"Because it seemeth now to prove he knew the 
power of words of his to harm thee and him." 
" How should his words harm — him ? " 
" By asking or revealing aught that honor bids con- 
ceal. For all his words at Belvoir may rightly have 
one purpose only — to plead his brother's suit." 
" His brother's ? " 

" Sir Gaston told me that Earl Aylmar and Sir 
Laurin, having served each the other in the face of 
death in Lincoln field, had taken solemn vow of 
brotherhood-in-arms, which makes them near as if one 
mother bore them, and binds each to serve the other's 
need and will into the very face of death again. The 
knight who could not keep that vow of friendship 
would make light of vows of love, my dear." 

« Brothers-in-arms I I did not know. And yet — ^he 
scarce hath named the earl to me. Indeed, I know he 
hath not once named the earl to me." 
" Verian, I fear he dallyeth I " 
" Indeed, I well believe he doth not so ! Thou dost 
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not know him, Clarice: he is no faithless, wanton 
boyl" 

" But thou, Dear, — can it be that even thy quick in- 
sight hath, found out all the secret currents of this man's 
life and nature in the space of one short day ?" 

** I am sure he holdeth knightly honor dear," insisted 
Verian. Then the imminent fear beset her once again. 
" But oh, this marriage I Tell me how I can escape 
this marriage." 

"I think — thou canst not, Verian." 

« I say I will ! " 

*' Thy father's heart is set upon thy marrying soon — 
he hath talked of finding thee a husband even on the 
Scottish side, thou knowest." Verian stirred as if to 
interrupt. ** Nay, I know what thou wouldst say : that 
the Lord Laurin might well meet a father's proud re- 
quirement. But the best of our great earls hath asked 
thy hand, and thy father hath consented. Depend upon 
it, he will never yield a jot in this. His own pride 
moves him, and he believes a seeking for thy welfare 
moves him more. And as for thine own side. Dear, 
thou art not known to be in love with any one, thou 
dost not even know if this be love thou feelest stirring 
now, and last of all, thou dost not know if any man 
love thee, save only the good earl who sues for thee." 

« Good earl I " 

"Mark yet: the earl's friend, his very brother, comes 
in honor bound to woo thee for the earl, and so must 
be in honor bound not to woo thee for himself. Thou 
couldst not wish Lord Laurin to become forsworn and 
recreant for thy sake, Verian. Thus all things work 
against deferring of this marriage." 

" All things wreak their brutish will on one poor 
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maid," moaned Verian. "God's mercy on me! Is 
there naught to do but yield, and die ? '' 

** God's blessing on thee ! And thou wilt not die, 
Dear, but live to feel his blessing, I am sure of it." 

" If I but knew whether — he — cared ! " 

" Thou canst not know — and it is better that thou 
shouldst not." 

« Oh, how canst thou say so hard a thing, Clarice ? " 

" Because if he doth truly care, then he well knows 
the telling would do wrong to thee and him, in wrong- 
ing Aylmar who hath trusted him. And if he doth 
not care, then thy maiden pride could ill brook the 
thought of having by slightest look or word asked for 
his caring." 

The last words struck home with deeper hurt than 
Clarice knew: "The violets I gave him! Oh, what 
must he think of me ? " was Verian's unvoiced cry. 
Then aloud: "Oh, I am so unhappy, so unhappy, 
Clarice ! Would I had been made a bride of Christ 
within the nunnery walls ere this sad birthday 
came ! " 

" Ah ! Dearie, I know but too well these birthdays 
of the soul are hard to bear. But never think of nun- 
neries, Yerian. We serve God best as men and women, 
even marrying and giving in marriage. As for thee, 
thou hast been, since thy brothers died in youth, the 
sole hope of thy father and our house. Also, we women 
know that man-made customs leave us at men's dis- 
posal, though we like to think we help to mold the 
men themselves, and so, our destinies. Thou hast no 
choice but to yield to thy father's will. As for Sir 
Laurin — he hath no choice but to follow knightly 
honor. Make then thy resolve, thy sacrifice, and what 
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seems thy weakness will prove a mighty strength for 
good.'' 

" My necessity — his honor ! '* sighed the stricken 
maid, feeling for the first time in her young life our 
human helplessness and yet our human power and duty 
to work in the yoke with Fate. 

Clarice was silent now ; she had said her say, and the 
wrestling must be left to Yerian. 

« I see not clearly," came the low words afterwhile, 
** but — I yield ! " The Lady Verian flung her arms 
about her cousin, weeping now. " God help me, God 
pity me — I yield ! " 

Then the two kissed and wept together, until some 
comfort came to Verian. She sank upon her bed at 
last, and slept, though with little pitiful starts and 
moanings. Finally the wind of dawn blew cool upon 
her face and soothed her to a sweeter slumber — and it 
was the dawn- wind of her betrothal day. 

So on that morrow the Lady Verian gave herself, ac- 
cording to her father's will, to be betrothed to Aylmar, 
earl of Nordene. And Sir Laurin de Beaupr^, pale 
from a spiritual battle which had not yet been won, 
felt a thrill of awe and dropped his passionate gaze be- 
fore her serene, exalted look. Only the Lady Clarice 
could read the subtle record of eyes too bright and 
cheeks too sharply white and red. 



CHAPTER Vn 

THE FLOWER 6v LITHLAlfD 

On the morning when Earl Ayhnar chose his em- 
bassy for Belvoir, young Lionel de Montville, esquire 
to Sir Laurin, set out southward for his father's castle. 
He rode hard, but hard-riding death stood serene be- 
side the father's couch when the son came breathless 
in. Still under the spell of those heavy dream-like 
days, Lionel was returning now, a landed lord. At 
home a trusty seneschal and tried retainers guarded 
mother and sisters in a castle all but impregnable. At 
Nordene he would find knighthood at the hand of Sir 
Laurin, his ideal of knightliness. All this he mused 
on soberly as he led his three picked men-at-arms 
northward through forest and over moorland. But the 
spring freshets had forced him change his course both 
going and coming, and now while he followed a bridle- 
path that took too many dubious turnings, love and 
suffering, disillusion and a new devotion were being 
wrought for him, and of these he had no fore- 
thought. 

" Drink at last for horse and man," exclaimed the 
youth, drawing rein where the path swerved to the 
edge of a brook. "And on the hill yonder a dead tree 
which should give a view across the forest. Ranulf, 
see what thou canst mark out to make our way more 
sure." 

While the other riders eased themselves from the 
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saddle and bathed hands and feces in the brook, leaving 
their horses to crop the spring leafage, young Ranulf 
did his master's bidding and was soon at the halting 
place again. 

" To the eastward naught but woods, my lord,*'^ was 
the report, " and nowhere any castle keep, or smoke 
from cot or hamlet. But to westward is a broad valley 
running north and south, wherein I caught the shining 
of a river." 

" How far to the river, thinkest thou? " 

** Not above an hour's ride, as the crow flies." 

** Dost know the river's name, Roger ? " asked Lionel 
of the grizzled yeoman who had ridden oftenest at his 
side. 

" I think it be the Lith, my lord, a stream that flows 
through fens and woods where many robbers hide. 
And the worst of these is he they call Red Boar." 

"Troth, I think thou'rt right. The Red Boar I 
That's Barant of the Marches whom Earl Aylmar and 
Lord Laurin pursued last year, when I lay bed-rid with 
a fever." 

** We are scarce a match for the boar's brood now," 
said Roger with an old soldier's caution. " Should we 
not try the hill country to our right? " 

"Nay, we have not the look of lambs, and though 
'tis clear we are too far west, we'll push on to the valley 
and then northward." 

Old Roger was tightening the girth of his master's 
steed. " 'Twas a hard choice we had for guidance yes- 
tereve, else we had not gone astray." 

" Yea, in truth," laughed Lionel. " A Saxon churl 
who grunted in the language of his swine, and a monk 
with rabbit-face who had never ventured off the high- 
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ways. Better luck when we reach the river lands.', 
Vaulting to his saddle then, the youth led his men for- 
ward fearlessly, yet with watchful ear and eye. 

And as the Montville party cantered on tiiere were 
other signs of human life in the valley of the Lith 
though these had been beyond the range of Ranulf s 
vision even from his post in the dead tree. Far to the 
northward, where the river turned aside murmuringly 
from the stem thrust of a rocky eminence, a gray castle 
stood. To a human eye the region round would have 
seemed rich and fair, but scanned from on high by the 
raven and the eagle it revealed many a gi'im scar, like 
a fair face blotched and seamed with fell disease. This 
was the range of Barant and his outlaw crew, and even 
the castle showed marks of the Boar's tusks. The fosse 
was choked with briars and cumbered with two storm- 
uprooted trees ; the drawbridge had been hacked and 
burned away, and the ivy had entered the great gate 
unopposed ; there were gaps in the coping of the walls 
and towers, as if stones had been pried over in the dire 
straits of a desperate siege. But the keen observer, 
looking for traces of present human occupation, might 
have stumbled on a footpath leading from the postern 
. gate downward to an ancient Saxon manor-house, and 
found there the life he sought. 

Early on this particular morning while Lionel and 
his men were still some leagues away, a great mastiff 
bounded from the doorway at the end of the manor- 
house and turned to gambol awkwardly in front of a 
sunny girl in frieze gown and silken hood of blue. 
Lastly there issued forth an old woman, russet clad, 
who leaned upon a cane and bore a wicker basket. 

** We'll not be gone long," the maiden called to some 
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one within the house, " unless there be sore need of 
Thennot's nursing." 

"Thou'lt not go by the glen, mistress Edith?" 
grumbled the old woman, pausing at a turn of the path. 
" I'll have need of nursing for myself if thou leadestme 
over stones and logs." 

" Why, Nurse, thou didst complain of the hot sun 
upon the highway yesterday, and so I've chosen the 
shady path. 'Tis the shortest way to Kurl's booth, 
too." 

" Nay, 'tis all one I I've spent my days in rearing 
foster-babes and healing wounded men, with none to 
care if I wore out in service, and so I may take a hard 
way once again." 

" Fie, Thennot I thou'rt vexed this morning because 
thy bread baked not to suit thee, though no skill could 
better it," returned the maiden cheerily, reaching up to 
pluck a green birch spray. " It will do thee good to 
breathe the sweet air of the glen." 

So the little procession set out on its errand of mercy 
to the sick child of yeoman Kurl, the mastiff walking 
sedately in front, with the flower-like Edith next, and 
Nurse Thennot plodding and puffing in the rear. But 
when they had reached an open glade of the beech wood 
the maiden stopped with a cry of pleasure. " What a 
gay company of nodding wind-flowers— and here are 
violets too ! " 

« I can make a healing brew for sick maids from 
wind-flower roots, but nosegays are naught," sniffed 
Thennot. 

« That's treason against the spring-time, and thou 
shalt wear some posies for thy punishment." 

"I'll none of thy fineries," declared Nurse Thennot, 
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even while she let Edith fasten a few blossoms on her 
russet mantle. And feeling that she must reassert her 
wonted peevish independence, she continued : " Thou 
and thy dog shall come alone hereafter. How should 
I have time for all thy pensioners, I who must be cook 
an^ carver and server too? Nay, thou thyself shouldst 
bide at home, for the dog Bern is no match for the Red 
Boar's cut-throats." 

*< Oh ! we pass unseen by them and are safe among 
these poor folk who have suffered with our house. 
And thou art too good to refuse thy famous leechcraf t 
to those who need." 

" My skill grows too famous when I must follow thee 
to mend every cracked pate or broken shin thou flndest. 
As for women in their trouble — well, children come, 
and we must e'en help. Pray God my life and cunning 
last till thou art lady- wife to some great knight and 
hast an heir for this demesne that Barant hath wrested 
from us." 

*' I would for grandsire's sake we had our lands and 
castle, but King Stephen hath no power here, and the 
good earl of Nordene is too far away to hear cries from 
our blighted valley." 

« Well, I dreamed o' the dead last night, and that's a 
good sign for the living." 

"And I dream always," returned Edith as they 
emerged upon the open comland, " that some day Earl 
Aylmar and the lord of Beaupr6 will ride once more 
across these marches and we can send a secret cry to 
them for rescue." 

" The Holy Virgin make thy dreams come true I " 
said the nurse fervently. 

The sudden barking of a dog sounded somewhere be- 
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yond them. "To heel, Bern, to heel!'* commanded 
Edith, as the mastiff began to growl in answer. ** That 
must be Kurl's dog, for there is his booth," and she 
pointed to what seemed in the side-view merely a long 
sbraw-stack weathered to a gray tastelessness which 
had often repelled the winter- wasted oxen. As they 
went nearer and toward the front, the stack of straw 
resolved itself into a thatched cot built of clay and 
wattles. 

There had been a scrambling of children about the 
booth to see what the watch dog was barking at, and 
now as the visitors crossed the garden patch with its 
half burnt vine-covered stumps, one urchin sought 
refuge from the mighty Bern by diving into the dark- 
ened doorway, while two others stood staring with all 
their eyes. 

"Tell thy mother we would see her," said Edith, and 
the boy and girl turned pell-mell toward the cot, their 
tanned and mud-splotched legs flirting high the coarse 
woolen tunics which made their sole apparel. 

Then a slatternly but sturdy woman hurried forth, 
wiping her hands on her faded gown and exclaiming 
amid curtsies, " O my lady, I was in the byre and heard 
thee not I Dame Thennot, thou art good to come to 
see my little wench. She hath fever and an aching 
throat. Wilt come in, lady — though 'tis no place for 
such as thee ? " 

« It may be I can help," replied Edith, following the 
nurse. 

Once within the booth the maiden found that the 
single hole that served as window had been darkened 
with branches of ivy, and instinctively she turned to- 
ward another dim spot of light, which proved to be a 
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doorway into the adjoining byre or ox-house. Grow- 
ing accustomed to the gloom she discerned next the 
central open hearth, with wooden smoke-hood above it, 
and to one side the heap of rushes beside which Then- 
not was now kneeling. In the byre a lamb bleated dis- 
mally and pigeons cooed to their squeaking young, 
while the whole booth was made oppressive by the 
ceaseless hum of swarming flies and mud-bees. 

« No need to snivel, woman," was Dame Thennot's 
verdict. " Give the child honey for her sore mouth and 
ply her with boneset tea till the fever breaks. Here, 
help me move this sheep-skin from under her." 

" If there's no need of me, I'll wait for thee in the 
dooryard," said Edith then, and the children, who had 
been peering in, scampered away to show off before the 
sweetly-smiling lady. The red-haired lad plunged into 
some bushes and emerged with a young skylark whose 
legs had been tethered with a thong to a piece of flat 
stone. The length of the thong and the weight of the 
clog had been impishly gauged so as to prevent the 
captive from rising by its own strength above the 
tangled grass, but as Edith stepped from the doorway 
bird and clog were tossed high in air, and the boy 
shouted gleefully as they came down amid a great 
beating of wings. 

«0h I " exclaimed the maiden, " thou dost hurt the 
poor bird, and that is wicked." 

The lad recovered his victim cautiously, while Edith 
tried to think how she might buy the prisoner's release. 
There was nothing about her costume that could be 
bartered, and the few silver pennies in her aulmoniere 
she meant to keep for sick folk. She caught sight of 
the violets that she bad fastened to her mantle with a 
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pin of bone — but how to make this urchin care any 
more for violets than did the coneys that were wont to 
pass them by and crop the clover growing near ? 

'* Come hither and show me thy bird," began Edith, 
looking upon the boy with such a smile as few human 
beings could resist. 

The youngster took a tighter grip of his quarry, but 
came nearer dubiously and at last held it out before 
him. 

Edith took the skylark, freed it from clog and thong, 
and stroked it tenderly. " How its little breast throbs 
with fear I " She wrapped the captive in a fold of her 
mantle, then loosened her bouquet. 

" See, I gathered these in the beech wood. Smell of 
them — ^how sweet they are ! And what a pretty color 
— ^blue, like the sky ! Wouldst thou like to have 
them?'* 

With all the innocent witchery she knew, the maiden 
held her flowers out toward the boy. He looked from 
them to her, smiled in turn, answered " Yea ! " and put 
out a chubby, dirty hand. 

" I'll give thee my flowers, and thou'lt let me keep 
the bird," said Edith coaxingly. 

" My bird I " declared the boy, drawing back his 
hand. 

*' But see how lovely the flowers are : violets, we call 
them." 

Once more the imp looked, with some vague stirring 
of a sense of beauty. But the bird was alive ; it would 
cry out and peck at him and fly when he let it. These 
flowers lay quiet in the lady's hand. To be sure, the 
lady smiled 

Edith felt that she was losing. " If thou wilt come 
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up to the manor-house to-morrow, thou shalt eat thy 
fill of honey cakes and dried cherries.'* 

The boy moved his hand forward a little. Edith 
made a last and wholly feminine appeal to a not exclu- 
sively masculine weakness. "Thy sister hath no 
violets — these be all for thee." 

Something all for himself, with his sister watching 
and listening enviously ; something from this beautiful 
lady I Perhaps the youngster felt that he was paying 
a high price for a thing he did not really want, but 
Edith bent nearer, and the squint-eyed sister found 
breath to say, " I like flowers I " 

Then with sudden decision the urchin seized the 
violets. "Mine!" he said. 

Edith rose and turned toward Nurse Thennot, who 
was coming from the hut, and a,s she did so caught 
sight of the face of the yeoman's daughter. The squint- 
eyes were shut, but tears were furrowing the freckled, 
grimy cheeks. The temptress almost repented her 
wiles in the cause of the tortured skylark, and laid her 
hand gently on the tousled head. 

" What pretty hair thou hast, little girl ! " she said. 
"Come up to the manor with thy brother in the 
morning, aud see what goodies I shall have for both 
of ye." 

It was at this instant that there came a sound of 
galloping horses on the bridle-path, and before Edith 
could think what to do a dusky, mud-bespattered troop 
of armed men rode thunderously from the forest, amid 
a flickering of the outer sungleams on speaf point, 
helmet and shield-boss. 

" The Red Boar ! " gasped Thennot. « Flee, flee for 
thy life I" 
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At sound and sight of the riders the children had 
scattered like hound-startled rabbits, but pale Edith 
stood swayingly rooted to the earth, as m leaden dreams 
when nameless monsters had yawned and clutched for 
her, until Thennot wildly caught her arm and dragged 
her toward the booth. At the same moment the leader 
of the troopers, a red-bearded giant in chain mail half- 
hidden by a torn surcoat and with red helmet on his 
head, drew rein so suddenly as to send his mighty bay 
charger rearing. 

" Doe and fawn ! " he shouted to his disordered crew. 
*' Seek them out where they've taken soil, some of ye, 
and drag the young one hither." 

At the word, a half dozen men-at-arms were down 
from their horses and running toward the entrance of 
the booth, where the fugitives had disappeared. Two 
others who hastened to the rear of the cottage soon 
gave a shout of triumph. 

** 'Tis the view-halloo I " cried the red leader, riding 
forward. 

But even as he spoke there came a roar, and he saw 
the foremost of his ruffians, who had just clutched at 
the flying Edith, stumble backward with the teeth of 
Bern the mastiff at his throat. Yet in the same instant 
the second pursuer seized the poor girl by the arm and 
flung her to her knees. And as she sank down shriek- 
ing the skylark slipped from her protecting mantle and 
fluttered up to freedom. Then a third trooper sprang 
to where his comrade wallowed under the mastiff's body 
and with a long knife struck a side blow at the faithful 
Bern that cut half through his brindled neck. Even 
then the great jaws still ground convulsively at the 
throat of the fallen outlaw, and when their bodies had 
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been dragged asunder man as well as dog was in the 
throes of death. 

The Red Boar had urged his horse across the door- 
yard, and with unpitying face but muscles working 
with the muscles of the struggling men, was watching 
the capture and the vengeance. "Fools both," he 
growled, "dog and man, else had not the one gone 
plundering with knife in sheath, nor the other come 
between me and this girl here. Hold the wench up, 
Sorroc, so we may see if she be fair or no.'* 

Edith gave one sharp cry as a lean and sallow man- 
at-arms caught her roughly round the shoulders and 
wrenched her hands from her face. Her gray mantle 
had been torn away, and now they snatched her 
hood. 

"Hold off thy claws ! " cried Nurse Thennot aiming 
a blow with her staff at Sorroc's head. " She is no 
churl's daughter, Barant," she called to the robber chief. 
" Let not thy villains do her harm ! " Then the troopers 
hurled her back. 

" Ho, ho, 'tis as I thought," laughed Barant, " old 
Benet's heiress ! Last year but a lank green girl, now 
swelling fair at lip and hip and bosom. Come, sweet 
lady, shall I not do homage to thee for the lands of 
thine I hold ? " There was a yellow gleam of teeth 
amid the leader's beard, as he glanced round to see that 
his robber's jest was laughed at by his minions. Then 
he turned again toward the white-lipped, speechless 
maid. " God's grace, methinks thou'rt fit for the holy 
couch of even a flesh-mortifying abbot, and I must seal 
mine oath of fealty on thy lips. Raise her to mine 
arms, Sorroc ! " 

But child though she seemed, Edith was sprung from 
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warrior race, and as they lifted her to the Red Boar's 
arm she snatched the dagger from his girdle and aimed 
a deadly blow at his hairy throat where th« mailed 
hood did not reach. With recoil and curse, the spoiler 
warded just in time, and felt but a touch of the dagger 
point. But Edith had half-leaped, half-fallen from the 
clutches of her captors and was for a moment free with 
dagger still in hand. 

** Seize the devil's brat ! " shouted the Red Boar, and, 
careless of her weapon, the swift mailed arms of the 
outlaws closed about her. In an instant she had been 
throttled, pinioned, thrust again toward the arch- foe of 
her house. Then all at once the insane savagery died 
out of the robber's face ; he slapped his thigh, opened 
his brutal lips, and roared with laughter. " By God 1 
'tis good blood thou comes b of, mistress, and I'll spare 
thee for the breed's sake. Kill me with mine own 
dagger, would'st thou ? Ho, ho, ho ! Come, one kiss, 
and I'll love thee as I never loved woman yet ! " 

But now her piteous outcry brought one more cham- 
pion. Kurl the husbandman, unkempt and surly, but 
with honest eyes that blazed at sight of the Lady Edith's 
danger, came running with drawn dagger from the wood 
beyond the byre. "Hold, Sir Barant!" Kurl had 
leaped to the center of the wolf-pack, and now seized 
with his left hand the bridle of the leader's charger. 
*' She is but a child, and thou hast left her grandsire 
nothing else." 

The Red Boar's face was now a brute's indeed. 
" Strike him down ! " 

Kurl sank amid a rain of blows. 

" Now let the hound up, but grip him close." The 
Red Boar himself gripped Edith till her breast seemed 
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bursting. ^ So I We have the lady and her high-bom 
defender, — ^another fool come between the Red Boar 
and his prey.** He gazed down with cruel eyes on 
Kurl : here was the victim for his blood-lust. ^ Thou 
dost deserve to have thy throat laid open like the dog's, 
but then thou could'st not wag thy tongue to bid others 
of thy kind beware of me. Thou shalt but lose the 
hand that caught my bridle-rein. Stretch his arm on 
the stump there, men ! " 

** Oh spare him, have mercy on him, as thou hopest 
for mercy from thy Qod 1 '* cried the reviving Edith, 
still clasped in Barant's arms. ^ He did not harm thee. 
Spare him, and I will give thee anything I have. This 
cross, this brooch here that will buy much bread ! " 

A howl of laughter from the pack followed this en- 
treaty, and the red leader answered, ** Thou hast but 
little, white-face, and we need not to buy our bread. 
A kiss or two I'll take from thee, and what thou hast 
else that men covet I'll claim when I have time for 
wenching. There I my brand's on thy lips — see thou 
forget not whose thou art." 

Having kissed her close then, the robber let her down 
to earth with one powerful arm. " Take thy charge, 
old woman, and keep her for me till I ride again this 
way." 

** God blight the hands that touched her ! " cried 
Thennot, gathering the half-fainting Edith to her 
bosom. 

But Barant had turned to his sallow henchman. " A 
sweeter morsel than my swart Alaise, eh, Sorroc?" 
Then fiercely, to his grinning troop: "As for this 
churl, I see ye are ready to put our brand upon him 
also. The left hand, mark ye well ! " 
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** Oh God, God ! " moaned the wretched man, strug- 
gling vainly with his captors. 

« Sorroc, the axe from thy saddle-bow ! " commanded 
the robber knight. " So, off with his hand now ! " 

Then came the swing and crash of the battle-exe, a 
maddened heart- piercing cry, a spurt of blood to the 
very mantle of the speechless Edith, and the slip and 
fall of Kurl's limp body. A woman's shriek echoed 
from the booth, and Kurl's wife, forgetting the abject 
terror which till now had kept her moaning among her 
children, rushed wildly to her husband's side. 

" To horse ! " shouted the Red Boar. " This is but a 
woman's matter now. Adieu, my chosen lady ! Bide 
thou in patience till I come again I " 

The boar's herd plunged away to more profitable 
outrage. 



CHAPTER Vm 



THE BOAB's challenge 



. In the living-room of the ancient Saxon manor-house 
in which Sir Benet of Lithland was now constrained to 
dwell, Dame Thennot was busy preparing supper. She 
had placed her staff in a corner, thrown back her hood, 
and was lumbering about with a flat-footed emphasis 
that would have shaken the floor had it not been of 
hard-trodden clay and lime based on the solid earth. 
The oaken-raftered room was long and barn-like, with 
a central aisle marked off by upright oaken beams on 
either side, showing that the house had been modeled 
on a still more primitive Saxon building which had pro- 
vided quarters on one side for cows and oxen, and on 
the other for horses, leaving a central floored space for 
the master and his family. At either end of the present 
hall were doors leading to smaller chambers. In the 
middle of the northern side was a small iron-barred 
window, and another to the south, each fitted with a 
solid oaken shutter ; there were also horizontal slits at 
intervals in walls and roof, evidently designed to let 
out smoke and admit fresh air. The furnishings were 
rude and scanty, but significant in particulaj were the 
deer-skins and a pillow or two covered with jped.^inen, 
which lay on a wooden bench or eouch — the latter 
proved a woman's presence in the household, and the 
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former that the family had the rights of deer-killing 
which belonged only to persons of gentle blood. 

In the center of the room a log fire, not ungrateful as 
the outer air grew cool with evening, was now burning 
briskly under two deep round-bellied pots. To one of 
these Thennot went frequently to turn a savory roast 
of s wine's-flesh with her long three-clawed pothook. A 
sound of vigorous boiling and an odor of mixed vege- 
tables came from the second pot, to which she had made 
several expeditions from the neighboring buttery. She 
was in the act of dropping into this stew some sort of 
dumplings when there appeared in the open doorway 
a white-bearded, broad-shouldered man wrapped in a 
faded cloak. 

" Thy cookery hath an excellent savor, Nurse," re- 
marked the old man as he entered. The fashion of his 
garments was not much different from that of the 
woman's, for he wore a purplish gown reaching to the 
ankles, and over this a green tunic, both drawn in below 
the waist line with an ornamented belt. His mantle 
was secured at the right shoulder with a round golden 
brooch — a bit of finery clung to jealously now that new 
luxuries were beyond the wearer's reach. 

Under her master's compliment Dame Thennot kept 
mouth and nose to their customary expression of dis- 
content. " I say naught of the savor. Sir Benet, but I 
say the mice be in the flour again, and the ants have 
found the crock of cates. Likewise my back doth ache 
with this morning's walk and my old hands shake with 
terror of the Red Boar's violence." 

" My heart is shaken, too. Nurse." Seating himself 
upon a stool Sir Benet held his hands toward the blaze. 
** Where is Edith now ? " 
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With less than her usual clatter, Thennot had been 
setting the bare oak table, and now she drew a bench 
from under it. " She is in her chamber, and I think 
hath slept a little." 

"The sleep will be a blessing. Poor child, poor 
flower ! The Boar hath spied her out at last. I am 
near to wishing she were asleep beneath the yew-tree 
beside her mother." 

" I would we could give our old lives for hers ! " 
Nurse Thennot wiped her wrinkled eyes upon a corner 
of her mantle. 

" Thou'rt good, Thennot, but 'tis little thou and I 
can do. Only the child must not stir beyond the door- 
yard now, and one of us must be beside her mo- 
mently." 

" She hath been wilful, and would go to every babe 
that cried, but I wot she will stay quiet now at home." 

" If only our foe would ride this way alone, meseems 
I'd be a match for him single-handed." Then the old 
man bared his lean forearm, and gazed upon it. His 
fingers trembled, and he bowed his head hopelessly. 

The nurse glanced swiftly at her master, then hurried 
to the fireside, pothook in hand. " Hey, my roast is 
boiling dry I" She lifted the cover and sniffed the 
fragrant steam. " 'Twill be ready in a twinkling." 

An inner door opened, and Edith came in. " Good 
even, grandsire ! " She was pale, but she smiled 
bravely. 

Sir Benet held out his hands toward her. " Good 
even, sweetheart! Hast thou slept indeed, and art 
thou better ? " 

" Indeed I've slept, and am quite well again." 

The nurse re-entered from the buttery with a skin of 
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wine, saying, " Ye must both be ready quickly for your 
supper." 

Edith came to Sir Benet's side and knelt there, 
drawing his arm about her and laying her cheek to his. 
** Why, thou hast been weeping, grandsire ! " 

" An old man's weakness. I look backward to the 
days when thou wert a babe in thy sweet mother's 
arms, and my son thy father stood a bulwark betwixt 
the rough world and us. But she and Rauf are gone, 
and we despoiled. God alone knows how soon our 
cup may overflow with evil." 

"We must not dwell upon — our morning's trouble." 

" I fear — nay, I'll not ! " Sir Benet rose and squared 
his shoulders. " Fear is not a word our race hath been 
acquainted with, nor will I use it now." 

" The roast is ready, master," said Dame Thennot, 
" and I'll fetch the stew at once." 

With a pang of memory of his once thronged castle 
hall, the old lord of Lithland went to his seat at the 
head of the little table. " Come, Edith, we are but two 
who were a household; thou must not let me sit 
alone." 

"But thou must have thy finery." Edith placed a 
sable-bordered scarlet cap upon her grandsire's head, 
then took her seat at his left. 

" Thou dost but disguise a slur on my bald crown," 
rejoined Sir Benet with an effort at gay ety.. "But I 
shall still be proud of the bare spots above the temples, 
for there have pressed the mailed hood and the cap of 
steel." 

" Thou must drink all I pour for thee," said Thennot 
half filling Edith's wooden goblet with sherris. 

" And grow a chatterer. Nurse ? " 
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** 'Twill not hurt thee, child. See, I give Sir Benet 
twice as much." 

«< Thanks, I know the vintage. Thou hast been 
making another journey up the path to the postern." 

" And the wine-vault hath somewhat left in it, Sir 
Benet, thanks to its " 

"Hush! A footstep!" Edith half rose, pressing 
one hand to her breast and steadying herself with the 
other. In the breathless moments that followed there 
came the fall of a dying ember and the spurt of a little 
blaze upon the hearth, then — yea, the crunch of gravel 
out of doors i Grandsire and maid were upon their 
feet now, staring into each other's eyes. 

" One person," whispered Sir Benet. « Only one I 
hear." 

"It — may be some villager — with news of Kurl." 

In the dooryard the old stag-hounds bayed a chal« 
lenge. They were answered by a man's voice, quick 
and deep. The hounds changed tone. Swift footsteps 
reached the door. There came a knocking. Sir Benet 
motioned reassuringly to Edith and walked resolutely 
across the room. One hand grasped the hilt of the dag- 
ger concealed beneath his mantle, with the other he 
threw wide the door. Warrior though he had been, he 
could not suppress a sigh of relief when his stern glance 
encountered the honest gray eyes of a young stranger 
who bowed and said, " Good even, sir. I think thou 
beest Benet, lord of Lithland ? " 

" My foe holds the lordship from me, but the name's 
still mine." 

The youth answered the question in the other's eyes. 
" I am Lionel de Montville, esquire to Sir Laurin de 
Beaupre, and I ride toward Nordene." 
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Sir Benet held out his hand and drew the stranger 
in. ** Welcome for thy lord's sake and for thine own. 
Thou'rt in time to share our wine and meat." 

«I thank thee. My few followers have sought 
quarters with thy peasantry, but I hoped it might be 
to our mutual good if I sought thee." 

" A noble guest is an unwonted blessing here, young 
sir. Would we had fitting hospitality to offer." With 
the courtesy of other days, Sir Benet led the young 
man past the hearth. " Edith, thou wilt be glad to 
welcome one who serves the famous Lord of Beaupre." 

Edith came forward shyly, but with simple grace. 
** Thou art most welcome, gentle sir." 

The stranger looked into the blue eyes lifted momen- 
tarily toward his, and bent low over the hand held out 
to him. ** It is like a flower," he told himself. At the 
touch of his lips, the hand trembled and half withdrew. 
" Nay, it is like a fluttering bird." 

Aloud he said : *' The kindness of Sir Benet and the 
Lady Edith make me bless the stupid churl who set us 
on the wrong path yestereen." 

After one long first stare, Dame Thennot had been 
hobbling about the room. She had pushed the table 
outward from the wall and now placed a stool for the 
guest. Sir Benet motioned Lionel to the seat upon his 
right. " Thou shalt sit here, where we may both en- 
joy thy news from the world beyond our valley. We 
too are grateful to thy misdirecting churl." 

" Our world also is a narrow one, Sir Benet. We 
are not frequenters of King Stephen's court, but con- 
tent ourselves with doing what we may for the welfare 
of Nordene." 

*' I would gladly hear more of thy knight Sir Lauriu 
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and of Earl Aylmar. Their fame as men who use 
power nobly hath long since reached us here." Sir 
Benet touched his goblet to Lionel's. " Let us drink 
the Earl's health and his friend's together." 

So the talk began, and ranged from Nordene back 
to Lithland. Sir Benet spoke with something of the 
fire and interest of his better days, while Edith felt her 
shyness lessen as she looked up now and again at the 
fine face across the table. Dame Thennot listened also 
but did not neglect to serve roast and stew. 

" I have not had so good a meal in many days," said 
Lionel. 

*' He is a good youth," Dame Thennot ruminated. 
Then she gave rein to fancy, as even old women will. 
«' He is young and handsome, and serves men who are 
not oppressors. What if he should be the lover who 
will claim our Edith ? That was sure a lover's look 
he gave her. Hey, she hath color in her cheeks again, 
bless the child I " A loyal heart had kept old Thennot 
young. 

But in truth Lionel was one to kindle high hopes 
anywhere. He was stalwart, but with youthful grace 
and suppleness. He was splendid, too, in hauberk of 
ring mail that shone beneath the short-sleeved blue 
surcoat and the blue golden-bordered mantle with its 
jeweled brooch. His helmet had been left with his 
war-horse in old Roger's charge, but about his neck 
hung a hood of mail that could be raised at need to 
cover the silken cap of blue and silver. Between the 
light brown waves of hair that fell to his shoulders 
his smooth-shaven face showed the healthful thinness 
of an athlete's. His nose was high, and Edith glancing 
up at a moment when his eyes were flashing and his 
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voice deepening with emotion, divined a sort of eagle 
ke^iness and courage in the face and the soul behind 
it. 

Sir Benet was telling of their evil fortune now. 
" When my son Rauf fell fighting, there was no hope 
for us. The castle was stormed, all who could still 
wield sword were slain by the sword. We three were 
spared more from disdain than mercy. Or — or for 
some vengeance direr still when time should serve " 

" Which Grod f orf end ! " Lionel leaned forward with 
a sudden catch of breath. "We at Nordene try to 
fight on God's side, and we will find thee rescue. I go 
even now to be knighted by Sir Laurin. I have men 
and means. Sir Laurin and the earl " 

A furious baying came from the hounds outside, 
followed by a thunderous sound that quickly resolved 
itself into hoofbeats. 

Sir Benet sprang to his feet, ** God's mercy, 'tis he 
at last — the Red Boar I " Edith had risen too, her eyes 
dilated, her cheeks deadly pale. " Quick, to thy cham- 
ber, child, and bar the door." The maiden caught the 
nurse's hand and they fled across the room. 

Lionel was drawing his mailed hood about his head, 
and striding toward the outer door. Edith turned, 
whispering, ** For the love of heaven, grandsire, do not 
let thyself be drawn into a quarrel. Thou art our only 
stay." 

" Speed thee, lady I " urged Lionel. " My life for 
thine ! " 

Frantically the nurse drew her mistress within the 
inner chamber and dropped the bar in place. 

Sir Benet laid his trembling hand on Lionel's 
shoulder. ^ It would mean death to all of us if thou 
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or I began dispute. We are absolutely at his mercy. 
Keep back thy name. 'Twere better if thou too wouldst 
hide thyself : the Red Boar trusts no strangers.*' 

« Hide myself ? God forbid ! " 

** For our sakes only. Nay, too late I " 

The hoofbeats were at the very door, and a harsh 
voice shouted, " Wait ye here. I'll beard the toothless 
lion." 

Sir Benet kicked the hearth-logs to a blaze. Lionel 
was fingering his sword hilt and fretting like a leashed 
hound with the stag in view. " What if I took him 
by surprise and slew him single-handed ? " he whis- 
pered in Sir Benet's ear. 

" Hopeless, useless ! His men would burn us both 
alive, and Edith " 

There came the clang of a sword hilt upon the oaken 
door. " Open to thy liege lord, Benet, ere he knock 
with his axes." 

" Thou hast no rights here, save those of the wolf 
upon his quarry," retorted Sir Benet^ throwing wide 
the door. 

A great bulk darkened the entrance. " 'Tis best of 
all, old man, the right of the strong upon the weak. 
But let us be polite — ^hath thy gorgeous palace room 
for friends ? " 

" Its room for friends would ne'er be room for thee." 

The Red Boar entered, easing his mailed hauberk at 
the neck. " So ? Thou grievest me, Benet. Come, let 
me sit and tell thee how I love thee, thee and thy fair 
Edith." As the old knight closed the door, the outlaw 
turned and caught sight of Lionel. " Ha ! some minion 
come a-courting, father Benet?" The Boar advanced 
a step. " Who art thou who dost not know that none 
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may court the grandchild of my old friend here but he 
that hath my voice ? I am her faithful guardian, seest 
thou?" 

"I see too clearly what thou art." 

" Wait, thou mayst see more and worse. Meantime 
try to recall thy boyish name, 'gainst the moment I ask 
again — the second and last time." Barant kicked a 
stool into the middle of the room and sat down, resting 
the point of his sword among the rushes. 

Sir Benet motioned Lionel to a seat, then placed him- 
self on the bench beside the table. " Thy business, 
Barant? " The voice was low and steady, but the eyes 
tumultuous. 

"A word for thee I" Barant laid his bare sword 
across his knees and struck lightly on the flat of it. 
" This white, shrinking girl of thine — ha, thqu startest ' 
Thou hast her out of sight now, but thou'lt bring her 
in anon, to please a friend." 

The old baron's fingernails bit into his flesh. Lionel 
watched the foe with daring eyes. 

"She looks all milk-and-water," went on Barant, 
** yet can turn to flint and strike fire. Why, she thrust 
at me this morning, and came near to giving me a 
blood-letting." 

« Would God she had struck home ! " 

« Tush, grandsire I I must believe thou wast horri- 
fied at the girl's waywardness. Come, it cannot be thou 
hast sent her supperless to bed just for this petulant 
trick?" 

Sir Benet's face burned dully, and his jaws set 
hard. 

"Ha, ha, ha! I beg thou wilt forgive her, Benet. 
Troth, she but pleased i^e T^ith her little rage. She 
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comes of good blood, Sir Benet, good fighting blood. 
Yet her father died of it, I bethink me.*' 

« God curse thee I " cried Sir Benet then, springing 
forward with drawn dagger. But like a flash Barant 
rose and struck up the menacing arm with such force 
that the graybeard reeled and his dagger clattered to 
the floor. 

^ Caitiff and coward I " shouted Lionel, leaping with 
naked sword before the outlaw. "Fight with thine 
equal ! " 

But Sir Benet threw himself between the two, catch- 
ing Lionel's sword arm. •* I beg thee, I command thee, 
peace ! I am old and could not control myself, but we 
must both be silent now, and hold our swords from 
madness." 

« Mine equal ? " laughed the Red Boar, standing with 
legs wide apart and sword gathered into his folded 
arms, yet watching Lionel warily. " Thou art fleshed 
to match with girls who dance the round, but hast no 
thews to make good rending for the Red Boar's tusk." 

*' Sit thee, young sir," entreated Benet, himself sink- 
ing upon the bench and burying his white head in his 
hands. His shoulders heaving, Lionel returned to his 
place. 

" Now we are all friends again, which doth delight 
me, a godly, peaceful man!" grinned Barant. "All 
friends again, and I would be a something nearer yet 
and dearer, Benet. Thy girl is brave and hath good 
bones and will take on flesh if rightly cared for. She 
would make a proper warrior's wife." 

The old man's fingers worked convulsively, but 
Lionel was stone and fire. 

« Ye flatter me, ye two, with all your eagemesjsf,^ 
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mocked the Red Boar. "And yet I cannot wonder 
that a grandsire should wish this good match for his 
maid. Thou knowest I can make her mistress of an 
abbey and two fair castles, to say naught of this old 
ruin on the hill above, — ^these, with their broad acres, 
their cattle and the hinds that tend them. Yet I ask 
no dower from thee. I think thou needs must wed 
her dowerless, Benet ? " 

" Would God she were veiled and in a nunnery ! " 
cried Benet. " But wife of thine she shall never be 
while I live to save or slay her." 

The Red Boar waved his hand as if in courtesy. 
« Thou believest not in marriage, sir ? In truth, the 
rite is time worn, and we'll make shift to do without the 
priestly mummeries, since thou hast scruples. Mine 
arms have gathered close an unwed maid ere now, and 
may again I " 

Lionel started up raging. "Werwolf I No knight 
nor man art thou ! " 

Once more Sir Benet rushed between. " For the love 
of God, silence, Lionel ! " 

" For love of thyself, silence ! " sneered the Red 
Boar. Then he dropped his air of nonchalance. " I 
waste words here. Come, old lack-land, I know well 
thou hast hid thy girl from sight of me. I ride far to- 
morrow, and would carry her fair image in my heart. 
To-night I'll tell her that she hath a lover. Command 
her hither." 

" She — thou canst not see her," answered Benet, his 
voice trembling with anguish. Why had he not sent 
Edith out to brave the terrors of the twilight forest 
instead of keeping her to be trapped in her own 
chamber? 
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"I say I'll see her, man!** The marauder walked 
swiftly toward one of the inner doors. Sir Benet did 
not stir, and Lionel, summoning all his power of will, 
stood tense but motionless. Then suddenly the Red 
Boar sprang to a door beyond and threw his weight 
against it. The frame shook, but the door held fli-m. 
" So 1 I've found the covert where my fawn is hidden." 

With a bound Lionel was in front of the spoiler, and 
both swords flashed to guard. ** Thou'lt never enter, 
werwolf 1 " 

« Ware the Red Boar I " 

The oak supports of the low roof gave no room for 
the two-hand swing. But the swift blades leaped and 
clashed, rung upon rattling armor, darted to right and 
left, struck fire, slid shrieking, each along the other's 
edge. 

"Death, death I" The red giant thrust at the 
throat of Lionel, who warded with sword and arm, 
but staggered back a pace. " Fleshed 1 " cried the Red 
Boar. 

Lionel pressed on again. " Come, wolf, come, boar, 
and take thy death-wound ! " 

But above the renewing crash of combat came the 
sound of a falling bar, the door of the inner room swung 
wide, and with a cry Edith herself sprang almost into 
the deadly circle of the swords. 

*' Stop ! In God's name, stop ! " rang the silver-clear 
command. 

Involuntarily the fighters fell apart. 

" My child, my child ! " Old Benet rushed to throw 
protecting arms round Edith. 

« For my sake, sheath thy sword I " Edith cried to 
Lionel. 
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"By God, thou'rt a mistress worth the woomg," 
broke m Barant^ wipmg his sweaty forehead with a 
piece of his slashed surcoat, " though thy coming hath 
made me yield a moment's praying time to yonder 
braggart.'* 

"Spare the guest beneath our roof I He hath 
never " 

" Fear not^ lady," Lionel protested. 

**Nay, mistress, thou shalt see how mighty are thy 
commands with me :. let thy boy-guest find a comer 
and rest safe I As for thyself, thou hast heard some- 
what even through the oaken door, or thou'rt no 
woman. I came to sue for thee, to see thee. But it 
groweth late, and I am needed elsewhere. Thy hand 
now for my parting kiss I " 

Edith clung closer to Sir Benet, and kept her face 
averted, but her voice was clear as before. " Wilt thou 
go, then, and leave us in peace ? Hush, grandsire ! " 

** By my sword, yea ! " 

Then the Lady Edith, white and swaying like a lily, 
stretched forth her hand, though still with Sir Benet's 
arm about hen As the Red Boar bent above it Lionel 
caught his breath, for the girl's eyelids fell as with a 
spasm of pain. Outside arose hoarse laughter, and the 
sound of chargers pawing. 

Barant stood erect again. " A hand cold as my sword- 
blade, but I shall find the bosom warm, I doubt not. I 
go, but think thou tenderly of me till I come speeding 
back to claim thee once for all." 

On his way to the outer door Barant stopped and 
turned. " Sir boy, no one goes living from this valley 
if I will his death. Some strangers pay us ransom, 
some pay life — the choice is mine. The truth, now. 
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from thee I Who art thou? What's thine errand 
here ? ** 

Sir Benet stretched out an appealing hand. ^ Speak, 
good Lionel I " 

The youth bowed gravely to his host, ** As thou wilt, 
Sir Benet." He turned proudly toward the Red Boar. 
^ I am Lionel de Montville. I ride from the south 
toward Nordene, and am here by misdirection.'' 

" To Nordene ? Ha ! And wherefore ? " 

Lionel began to lose his self-control under the insolent 
questioning. "I am esquire to one whose chastizing 
sword gleamed but last year along thy marches — Lord 
Laurin de Beaupre." 

"Beaupre!" shouted the Red Boar. "Laurin de 
Beaupre ! May hell devour him with eternal-grinding 
teeth! Beaupre? God's death, if thou wert himself 
I'd spit thee with my sword and roast thee on this 
hearth ! Beaupr6 — that slew my brother I I had the 
word but yesterday, yet might have known and been 
revenged long since. By God, I'll live to pluck his 
heart out, or die in the endeavor 1 " The red savage 
started like a crouching wolf toward Lionel, and so like 
a madman did he look that it seemed he thought his 
foe before him. Lionel sprang to get free space for 
battle. 

" Back, back ! " shrieked Edith. " Thou hast sworn 
to leave us all in peace." 

The Red Boar stood. " Tell me where I may meet 
mine enemy, or my hands shall throttle thee ! " 

" Thou wilt find Lord Laurin at Nordene, and he 
never hath drawn back from any challenge, even a 
caitiff's. Try him there ! " 

** At Nordene ? " Barant seemed to grip himself again. 
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« Shall I thrust my head into the jaws of the Nordene 
lion ? Here, on the border — how shall I bring him to 
battle here ? " 

" Fret not thyself, Lord Laurin loves to do justice to 
such as thou, and may ride hither before thou shalt 
wish to see him." 

" The fiend send him ! But he hath the fox's cun- 
ning and will never seek the lair of the Boar." Barant 
struck hand upon sword-hilt. " I'll take no chances. 
How to bring him soon and surely ? " A horse neighed 
in the dooryard, and another answered it ; there was 
a restless trampling, and then men's voices, for the 
first time distinguishable, volleyed curses. 

Barant lifted a fierce, triumphant face. "Grod's 
light I Thy Laurin rides on fool's errands, doth he not ? 
Thou shall go freely from our valley, my gallant es- 
quire, so thou wilt bring him as champion back with 
thee. Tell him this dotaixi here shall die by fire and 
his white filly bear more riders than an old camp trull, 
unless he return to fight for them. Hearest thou ? " 

Lionel's sword was drawn half out, then thrust back 
soundingly. " Toad ! Viper ! Out with me to a torch- 
lit circle, and I'll fight thee though thy pigs pick my 
bones clean afterward ! Wait not for Sir Laurin I 
Come, come I " The youth started toward the door, but 
the Red Boar only laughed. 

** Well crowed, young cockerel ! But thy life's be- 
come too precious, since thou canst bring mine arch-foe 
to me. Mark ye, all 1 Till the second moon after this 
be crescent, ye are free, but ye are watched. Win De 
Beaupre hither to a single combat. If I fall, ye are 
masters here. If I kill him, as in my hate I shall, I 
give ye leave to flee to what court or nunnery ye please. 
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My lust hath been oft sated, but my hatred never. 
I'll barter bride for enemy I" 

^ How should he trust himself in the hell where thou 
art over-fiend ? " 

" I'll not so tax his courage. A mile below the castle 
is an open space beside the Lith. I'll leave my fol- 
lowers on the hither side and cross to fight him 
singly there.'* 

"With God's help I'll bring Lord Laurin thither by 
the second moon 1 " cried Lionel. 

" With the devil's help, 111 bar his going hence ! " 
The Red Boar threw open the outer door, and the pale 
moonlight glittered on his helm and hauberk. " Balk 
me not ! Nay, if it will bring thy master sooner, take 
this girl along to plead her own cause. Old Benet shall 
be torn with pincers if she come not back again or 
send her champion. Grod's blood, I must ride, I must 
ride I " 

The door slammed ; there was a sharp order, an- 
swered by a barking cheer. Hoofs began to beat, the 
earth shook. The Red Boar was gone. 

For an interminable moment those within the house 
stared at one another. Outside the hoofbeats died 
away, and the hounds ceased growling. With a quick 
sigh Edith sank back limp into Sir Benet's arms. " My 
child, my daughter ! " murmured the old man, bearing 
her tenderly to the bench by the wall. " Another such 
day will kill her quite." 

From the corner where she had leaned silently, the 
old nurse hurried to Edith's side. Muttering mother 
words, she loosened the camise and began chafing the 
cold wrists. The blue eyes of the maiden opened 
slowly. 
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« There is hope, Sir Benet ! " cried Lionel, yet keep- 
ing back from the full light of the fire. " There will 
be rescue for the Lady Edith and for thee I " 

'' Rescue ? In Grod's name, what rescue ? " 

" The Red Boar himself hath hit the plan, supplied the 
means. No knight in England would come more readi- 
ly to this championship than my Lord Laurin. And 
never yet in lists or battlefield hath he been overcome. 
The Red Boar will be hunted to his death at last." 

Benet shook his head. ** Canst thou think of trust- 
ing Barant's word ? Can thy lord be persuaded into 
these marches where the Red Boar will spread his 
ambuscades ? " 

" By heaven's light, a man can die but once. Sir Benet, 
and what could Lord Laurin ask better than to die in 
the Lady Edith's cause ? She herself shall ride with 
me and my steel-true men-at-arms to Nordene, and her 
face will win an army." 

** No army ! " said Edith in sudden terror. " If any 
champion came with many men to help, the watchmen 
on the eastward hills would speed the news to our 
enemy, and he would tear my grandsire piecemeal, as 
he swore but now." 

Sir Benet walked up and down the room. " I see a 
kind of hope, though there be danger in it." He faced 
Lionel, who turned his head away a little but yielded 
his steady eyes. " Wilt take oath to keep our Edith 
from all harm if I send her with thee, Lionel — ^her and 
some churl's daughter to serve her woman's needs?" 

" Oh, grandsire ! " Edith half rose, turning eagerly, 
fearlessly upon their guest. Lionel dropped to his 
knees and lifted a hand. " In the name of God the 
Father and of Christ the Son and of Mary the Virgin 
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Mother, I vow to protect the Lady Edith's life and 
honor with mine own life ! " 

" I thank and bless thee, youth I Thy face doth take 
the vow as doth thy tongue." 

" And I trust and thank thee," Edith said. 

Then Lionel tried to rise and stand before her, but 
sank upon the rushes gasping. 

With a cry Edith was beside him. "Thou art 
wounded ! Help, Nurse, help ! " 

" 'Tis — ^but a little — bleeding," murmured Lionel, try- 
ing again to rise. But Sir Benet's hands were loosen- 
ing his coat of mail. 

« Here, high on the breast, the hauberk's pierced ! 
Thank God, it seems not deep ! " 

" Here's water. Let me taka thy place, good master." 

« And here are dressings," Edith cried, forgetful of 
herself. 

Lionel opened his eyes at the touch of the cooling 
water, and looked up shamefacedly. "Naught but — 
weakness." Then he smiled into Edith's eyes and 
drifted back into semi-consciousness. 

"He needs only rest now," declared the nurse at 
last. 

Edith rose unsteadily. " God be thanked for his es- 
cape and for all the hopes he hath brought us ! " 

"Amenl" echoed Sir Benet. "And now I'll help 
him to his bed, and thou shalt seek thine, Edith. To- 
morrow we will plan." He took the maiden in his 
arras, and met her kisses. " Good night ; God keep thee 
now and always ! " 

« And thee, grandsire I And oh ! our new found 
friend, this youth." 



CHAPTER IX 

THE STORM 

« Thou'rt pale, Verian." The Lady Clarice plucked 
a spray of honeysuckle, shook out a lazy bee, and held 
the fragrant whorl of flowers toward her cousin who 
had sunk languidly upon the mossy slope. " Even this 
creamy woodbine shames thee, though but a brief while 
ago thou wert pinker than the hawthorn. Art tired 
from the day's riding ? " 

The two had paused on the first terrace of a rock- 
strewn woody ridge at the foot of which the Nordene 
grooms were pitching camp. It was the last afternoon 
of their southward journey: Belvoir and childhood 
and the May-day dreams lay all behind amid the yester- 
days ; Nordene with its splendid marriage and all its 
unacknowledged claims lay with to-morrow, and there 
remained but one night of grace. 

Verian pushed the blossomy branch away. "'Tis 
too sweet, it sickens me." 

" Oh, I can never have enough of it," said Clarice, 
fastening the spray upon her green mantle. " But thou 
art surfeited with all fair and fragrant things in this 
thy fortune's May-time." 

Lady Verian shivered. "Fortune! Oh! fortune 
decks her minions gayest for the knife and altar. For 
the love of heaven, Clarice, talk no platitudes, nor jest 
no jests ! " 
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Checking an answer, Clarice looked down toward 
the camp. " There's Lord Odo, riding up the valley 
with hawk on fist. I heard a groom call him ' Black 
Odo' yestereve ; the men like him not." 

** He hath been most courteous to me, almost over- 
courteous." Lady Verian sought her cousin's eye. 
<< Clarice, hath Lord Odo said aught to thee about — 
about the earl ? " 

" If he had, I could not believe it. I grow sick and 
cold the instant he turns his snake's eye upon me." 

"Then he hath said something 1 Tell me what. To 
me he hath told nothing, yet his sudden silences and 
looks aside when others spoke of his kinsman, made me 
feel — made me full of fears, Clarice." 

" They should be fears of none but Odo's self. Ah I 
Sir Gaston and Sir Laurin come from among the tents. 
They turn toward the hill, too, seeking us." Lady 
Clarice waved a hand. 

** They've seen us I " The new note of interest in 
Verian's voice did not escape her friend. 

" They'll be here quickly. But I doubt thou'rt fit to 
climb the ridge to-day, Coz." 

" Oh, I'm not more tired than on the other days.'* 
Lady Verian plucked idly at the tufted moss. ** The 
whole journey hath been wearisome." 

" Thou'lt be glad when our riding ends to-morrow." 

"I wonder whether I shall ever be glad again." 
Verian had been staring out across the tangled greenery, 
but now she turned swiftly upon her cousin. " Thinkest 
thou I can forget that with this journey ends all my 
freedom ? Grod's pity, have I not counted every hour ? 
Yea, tried to grasp and hold it, yet seen it slip away 
like magic gold ? " She rose, flinging her brown mantle 
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from her arms and facing the ascent with one foot ad- 
vanced like a deer about to flee. "Not climb the 
ridge ? Would I might climb and leap till all the hills 
of Wales rose betwixt me and Nordene I Not tire my- 
self ? Oh I I'll climb this ridge, I promise thee, and 
find some other body-wearying thing to do ere my 
couch take me to-night." 

But Verian was trembling now, and Clarice put 
tender arms about her. " Talk not so. Dearie. Thou 
hast been brave, and must be brave still. Trust me, 
these shadows are but distorted images of things thou 
shalt find fair and goodly in themselves — and back of 
all shadows is the sunshine that doth make them." 

For a moment. Verian yielded to voice and touch, 
then shook her head. "Thy platitudes again, Coz I " 

" Hush, our friends are here," warned Lady Clarice, 
then set herself to bear the brunt of the knights' merry 
bantering. But as the party moved along the hillside 
Verian lifted her head proudly and set her lips and 
eyes with the old courage. In the end, and quite in- 
explicably, Sir Gaston and the Lady Clarice wandered 
one way, and Sir Laurin with the Lady Verian an- 
other. 

" I'm afraid we have come too far, and thou'rt over- 
weary. Lady Verian," Laurin said at last, " but here is 
a seat made for thee." He offered his hand and the 
lady took it. Clarice might have matched her with the 
pinkest hawthorn now. 

" Out of breath, and perhaps a little tired — yet glad 
to be so for the mere delight of resting after it," Verian 
answered as she felt his warm touch and strong lift, 
and sprang to the seat he had found among the twisted 
roots of a great oak near the hill crest. An instant 
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longer Laurin held her fingers, till she felt his ardent 
look. Then to hide the throbbing color in her cheeks, 
she bent her head and busied beamy finger tips among 
the strands of dark-gold hair that had blown loose about 
her temples. Finally she pushed her hood farther back 
upon her shoulders, baring her warm throat to the 
breeze. " The air is sweet here," she said to break the 
silence. 

Sir Laurin looked down upon the golden head^ 
touched just then by a sunbeam that seemed as if 
turning home to sleep. He saw the lowered, blue- 
veined lids, and the full lips. "Yea, most sweet," he 
answered. 

« There are Clarice and Sir Graston — see, among the 
birches." The Lady Verian smiled and waved her 
hand. " They are scarce so high as we, and I think 
will not have so fine a sunset view." 

*'ShaU I mvite them hither?" 

Lady Verian stooped for a white pebble and tossed 
it down through the tree-tops at their feet before she 
answered. "If thou dost wish, my lord." 

" I wish them — where they are." 

"Perchance, after all, their view is fairer than it 
seems to us. It is so hard to know what others see." 

" Or dream." Laurin moved a pace or two away and 
leaned against an alder, scanning the valley carelessly. 
" Gaston hath always some piece of wit or a minstrel's 
rime with which to gild a sunset or deepen the bloom 
upon a lady's cheek." 

" I think I grow a little weary of Sir Gaston's wit." 
But there was such a sunny ripple in the words that 
Graston himself, could he have seen the lady's sweet 
disdain, must have been glad to bear its pin-prick. 
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« Methought Sir Gaston had done knightly service 
on our journey, beguiling the hours ye ladies must else 
have found but tiresome. There was much gay 
laughter where he rode of mornings or tuned his lute 
at dusk." 

"Indeed, I'm not ungrateful. Sir Gaston" — there 
was a peculiar emphasis upon the name — "hath been a 
cheery and careful escort." Lady Verian rested her 
chin upon her hand and gazed down into the valley 
that was brimming with golden light. "Many a 
gallant would have found it irksome to provide new 
entertainment every day for maids and children, and so 
have been tempted to seek more congenial duties 
among men-at-arms and horses, or better sport with 
hawk and hound." 

Under this hint of his own delinquencies Sir Laurin 
reddened. This was his penalty for trying to be loyal 
to the absent earl — the earPs betrothed was censuring 
him for rudeness. " I grant thee Gaston hath proved 
'faithful to many a trust of love and war, but there 
may be others who have been as true, yet won no 
praises." 

Lady Verian marked a dulness in his voice, and 
glancing at his somber face relented somewhat. " Wilt 
thou not sit, Lord Laurin? " 

Laurin turned quickly, and his look called blushes to 
her face. 

For that, his punishment was swift : " Or art thou in 
haste to see thy men pitch camp aright ? If so " — she 
moved as if to rise — "thou shalt but guide me to 
Clarice and our unswerving Gaston." 

De Beaupr6 did not seat himself, but began breaking 
into bits a twig that swung beside him. " Thou dost 
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think I have found too many duties, Lady, and left too 
few hours for jest and song ? '' 

« How should I think that ? Thou hast indeed had 
grave responsibilities, and thy neglect of even an un- 
shod horse might well have brought disaster on us all." 
He made a quick gesture of protest, but the lady did 
not look at him, only spoke on very sweetly. " Yet 
thou hast a voice for song, my lord, as Clarice and I 
chanced to learn on May-day, and thy singing would 
not have been unwelcome. Beseech thee, sit, or I shall 
feel I may not keep thee here to watch the reddening 
sky. What splendid clouds are gathering I " 

*' Beside thee, then, my lady 1 " There was a swift 
decision in the man's voice now, and the heart of the 
woman bounded with a sudden sweet dismay. *' This 
kindly oak hath woven an ample throne for two, and 
who sits by thee is made king of all thou namest to 
him in earth or sky." 

Verian felt the sweep of his mantle against her own 
and had a disturbing sense that he could look down 
along her cheek and read any secrets pulsing there. 
She sought distraction. " Clarice is no longer amid 
the birches, and yet I did not see her move away. Per- 
chance 'twere* well thou didst call Sir Gaston, lest they 
wander from our camping place and she grow tired 
returning. She hath not been overwell since we left 
Belvoir." 

" They have rounded the knoll to the left there," an- 
swered Laurin. "And I too shall find the sunset 
fairer without Gaston's words to paint it for me." 

" See how the sky is changing from pink to violet 
and fireshot steel. There, I can look the sun full in the 
face a moment, yet not be blinded." 
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Sir Laurin did not turn his eyes from where they had 
been resting. "So, it seems, could I," he answered 
musingly. "And yet there is a dazzle that would 
Imger, to make my brief day's remembered brightness 
harder to bear than night. Nay, I dare not face the 
sun, upon this last day of our journey." 

Lady Verian chose to take this literally. "Dare 
not? That's a strange phrase for thee, if men report 
thee truly." She moved a little so that she might face 
him when she wished. " And Hilda says — Oh I wilt 
thou not tell me some tale of thy daring ventures, as 
thou hast told her ? " 

" Thou'dst find them only tales for children." 

" Be it so I We women all are children in our hearts^ 
mother it or queen it how we may." 

"That were high treason from a man's lips, dear 
lady, and courtesy itself demands the rudeness of a 
doubt from me." 

Lady Verian crumbled a bit of bark in nervous 
fingers. "Then for sake of courtesy and loyalty — 
names we women praise, yet sometimes long in secret 
to see scorned for our sakes — ^I will speak for myself 
alone. Child's wild will is mine : would I had also 
child's high scorn for law and consequence ! " 

Their eyes met flashingly. Laurin shook himself 
free from all the shackles he had laid upon lips and 
heart since their meeting on the Belvoir battlements. 
"And I — Aylmar laughs at me for boyishness! But 
troth, what more joyous than the boyish leap to 
unreflecting action, as the wind doth call— or love^ 
or war ? " 

The name of Aylmar, the trite phrase of love and 
war, startled both of them to momentary recoil and 
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then to a reckless onward rush toward the unacknowl- 
edged goal of their desires. 

« Boyishness ? Yet thou art of the great world of 
men ! In my girlhood I longed to know this world 
with its challenge and ordeal and triumph. But now 
it seems that our strait castle and sleepy town of 
Belvoir were world enough, this greenwood were world 
enough. I know not what I wish for, yet something — 
something — mere freedom, may be." 

Under the double spell of her beauty and her grow- 
ing abandon De Beaupr6's blood leaped and his eyes 
shone. He tossed back his crimson mantle to give his 
great breast room; he bent toward this living rose. 
And the rose flamed redder, but with head held proud- 
ly up, stood panoplied in all that heavenly armor with 
which the skyey soul invests the flesh it moulds. 
Laurin sighed and drew away, a tingling cold along his 
brow. Then he laid his will upon himself and her, in 
one last stand for honor and loyalty. 

" Freedom is a passion with me, also. And truly it 
is nearer to me in the greenwood than in the court or 
city. But even where the world does not bind us with 
dull custom and accepted order, do we not still feel the 
ultimate bondage — that of the law we lay upon our- 
selves?" Sir Laurin was all but persuaded from the 
dangerous path whither youth and love were beckoning 
him, while honor waved him back. « Nay, not even 
here are we quite free," he ended with a sigh. 

But this new pulse of power in the man provoked 
a wilder rebellion in the woman by his side. Lady 
Verian struck her rosy palms together. " To-morrow 
I begin to know true bondage. What woman does not 
dread new shackles on the eve of wedlock? What 
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know poor I of Nordene and its earl ? What voice had 
I in choosing my life's lot ? A stranger catches glimpse 
of me as he rides on the one important quest of war, 
and hath a moment's whim to make me his when war 
shall leave him time for such things. My father cries 
a * Yea I ' pledges land in dow9r, commands me, * Go to 
him ! ' While I — I — " She broke off, blushing hotly, 
as the memory of her brief, sweet self-beguilement 
surged back upon her. "Oh, this week of fears, 
visions, and despairs ! " 

" Fears, visions, and despairs, dear lady ! " 

At the tenderness of his deepening voice, she felt a 
sudden longing to be gathered close, to be shielded by 
his strength and comforted by the love her heart 
divined in his. 

Her beautiful purity, her trust in him, winged the 
soul of De Beaupr^ above its wonted world. " He — ^is 
gentle and generous to all about him. He is merciful 
even unto those that injure him. He is munificent, 
yielding help and love without reserve or limit unto 
those he calleth friend. He is mighty in battle, faith- 
ful unto death ! " He thought to end, yet added fate- 
fully : " Aylmar will be good to thee, and dear." 

The Lady Verian was gazing breathless. She found 
his face quiet, not flushed and quivering as before, and 
his eyes were brooding on the far horizon where the 
great clouds gathered, all purple-bodied, fire-fringed, 
splendidly ominous. 

And thus some power above their wills, speaking 
through the mouth of this man her heart cried out for, 
brought to Verian the first realization of the worth 
of that other whom her heart dreaded and defied. 
"Good," she breathed, "and dear I" Then this very 
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recognition of some God-given right of Aylmar over 
her brought instantaneous recoil, revived the old desire 
to fly from him, deepened the reckless impulse to fling 
herself for refuge into the arms of the man beside her. 

Far across the valley the wind murmured desolately. 
It leaped shouting among the tree- tops below them ; 
it soared to those above, while all the air grew hoarse 
with voices. A gleam of lightning laid bare the bosom 
of a flying cloud. With a startled cry Verian put out 
childlike, beseeching fingers and De Beaupr4 CQ.ught 
and covered them. Then the high-wrought silence 
which went before the storm wrapped them like a 
heavy veil that had been lifted and let drop again. For 
a long moment they were conscious that their hearts 
beat loud and chokingly. Then mad with the touch of 
her, Laurin drew her near. His eyes flamed into hers, 
and before their flame she had no strength, no will. 

" Thou art marvelously fair ! " Above the rush of 
the blood in her throat, above its pounding in her 
temples, she heard his whisper as if it were a chime of 
bells. " Thou art dearer than life I " Her face flushed 
more deeply, paled, flushed again till the heart-tides 
made her reel. Her gray eyes, opened wide, were flUed 
with wonder, yet clouded with no fear. Should a new- 
born child shudder back from a lifted, shining sword? 
Should the just awakened, untaught heart shrink away 
from the fire of passion ? 

A mightier wind rushed up the hill, the great trees 
turned their heads away, the leaves shrank and shud- 
dered, while out of the hollow heaven boomed the van- 
guard thunders. The woman had no wish to shrink 
away from the man's consuming eyes ; she sighed in 
sheer content to find it so. 
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*<Thou didst speak of freedom in the greenwood. 
Thou with all thy radiant youth and loveliness shouldst 
be as free as the lark that doth leap and circle singing 
where it will. Only to love and nest among the daisies 
will the bird return, singing even then in its one 
bondage of the heart. Thou too art made to know no 
lord but love.'* 

A fierce shriek and clattering of thunder tore her 
gaze from his. She saw the one pale evening star 
flash like a love-lit face, then stoop into the purple 
bosom of the thunder-cloud. She sighed ; her eyelids 
half closed, then lifted, and she looked on Laurin 
only. 

In the thunder-hush, some bird called quaveringly to 
its mate. " I love thee ! " Laurin murmured. 

He put his strong arm about her and drew her pas- 
sionately toward him, her fair form yielding like a 
flower. In the shining eyes of the maiden there was 
passion too, but passion burning itself pure, like the 
flame of an altar taper kindled by some angel's gaze. 
She did not speak, did not move, there against his 
breast. He would have paid all the past and future 
for the touch of her parted lips, yet dared not kiss her 
with that celestial rapture in her face. 

" I love thee, Verian." He heard only the faintest 
sigh in answer, and like a dagger stroke leaped through 
his brain the thought : " She doth not love me, she loves 
only love ! " 

To her he cried: "Oh, can'st thou ever love me, 
Verian ? Wilt thou fly with me this night ? Wilt thou 
wed me. Sweet?" 

The gold-brown head sank slowly lower upon his 
breast. " Thou dost love me ? I am — so glad ! " 
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Then the leaden twilight was shot through and 
through with repeated lightnings, and the thunder 
crashed close and terrible. Yerian started and sat 
erect, while out of the succeeding breathless gloom a 
man's voice below them, yet near at hand, called 
*' Halloo I " and again, «* Halloo 1 " 

Dreading lest another lightning flash betray them, 
Sir Laurin sprang to his feet and drew Lady Verian 
up beside him. *'Tis Gaston! We must go down 
quickly, before thou art chilled with rain." 

** It splashes on my cheek, but I care not I " 

Laurin found her trembling fingers and kissed them 
till she felt them glow. 

** Laurin, ah Laurin ! " came Gaston's hailing, faint 
through the wind and rain. 

Making a trumpet of his hands, De Beaupr^ shouted 
against the storm: "Halloo! We are coming. Go 
thou on.*' 

" Keep to the right, lest ye stumble over the ledge, 
and hasten." 

**Come!" De Beaupr^ steadied Lady Verian with 
his arm and drew her down amid the drenched and 
swaying branches. " And wilt thou come — thus by my 
side — across the lands and seas — ^to liberty — and love ? 
Say thou wilt come ! " 

" He loves me ! " Verian could not yet speak so any 
but her own heart might hear. 

Above the storm she heard his voice again. " We 
have to-night ; I know this region ; I see a sure escape. 
Canst thou love me, wilt thou fly? One word, one 
word, for life and love's sake ! " 

She clung upon his arm. « Wouldst thou love me 
— always — always ? " 
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His breath was on her rain- wet cheek. « Always, 
through life and death I Thoult come, thou'lt fly ? " 

« When— where ? " 

^ We'll ride to-night. I know a hermit who'll wed 
us before dawn. My men are true ; they know the by- 
paths ; we'll be quickly over seas. At moonrise I'll be 
waiting near thy tent." 

And so through the roar and wash of the storm, 
their uncertain footsteps now guided by a lightning 
flash, now hindered by the gray-green twilight, hand 
clasped close in hand, reaching out for aid of tree-trunks 
and bending branches, they fled toward the camp below 
with thought and will for nothing but the lure of love 
beyond. 

** Among the rocks now — take heed where thou dost 
tread," warned Laurin through the uproar, " There's 
a glimmer of the camp-fire ; we're all but safe." 

*' Swear thou wilt always — " Verian's voice broke in 
a cry, as a dead limb she had grasped gave way and 
in spite of Laurin's spring to save her she sank down 
with a moan of pain. 

Laurin was on his knees beside her. « Verian ! Art 
thou hurt ? God's light, canst thou not rise ? " In his 
voice there rang a piercing fear lest any hurt at all 
should make their night's escape impossible. 

He chafed her hands, bent low and called her name. 
The pelting rain helped to revive the swooning maid. 
She stirred. " Verian, Verian ! " 

The call roused her to joy and anguish once again. 
«* Laurin ! " 

She tried to rise. 

« Wait, I'll lift thee. Where art thou hurt ? " 

"Mine ankle turned, and there's an aching in my 
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head. Yet I can rise — there — oh, I cannot standi 
God's pity, how shall we fly now?" 

** Thine arms about my neck — I'll carry thee to camp. 
Thou'lt be better, we'll find a way." 

Laurin gathered her into his arms, found surer foot- 
ing, and turned sidelong down the hill. 

Verian clung to him crushing back the moans of 
pain. « Oh, if this should be God's judgment on our 
love ! " 

"Nay, it cannot be, what is right but love ?" 

"Canst thou bear me up? What if thou too 
shouldstfall?" 

Laurin paused to lift her higher in his arms. " Oh, 
I'd carry thee all the miles to-night and all the leagues 
to-morrow to have thee for mine own — my love, my 
love I " 

"My love I " she echoed, and lifted her face in the 
instant's lightning flash, no refusal in her eyes, only a 
wondering joy. He dared the first kiss then, and amid 
the lambent lightning for one immeasurable moment 
they looked their ecstasy. 

Once more De Beaupre rushed down the hill with 
Verian, now unconscious of all but her body's pain. He 
stumbled ; once he caught his foot among the ferns and 
sank upon his knees, but held his burden above the 
reach of harm. He staggered up again, grinding back a 
groan. Then fiercely and heavily, driven by his warrior's 
will, he labored to the circle of the camp-fire, and gave 
his lady into the waiting arms of Gaston and Clarice. 

"She fell — ^hath hurt — " But Sir Laurin tottered 
speechless to the earth. 

There were quick, deft hands to loosen his dripping 
garments. 



» 
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** His old wound ! ^ exclaimed esquire Richard. ** At 
his feet, Henry — careful ! Now, to the tent. And 
some one bid Sir Gaston hasten." 

But back amid the hillside trees in the half-light left 
by the retreating storm, two exultant faces grinned upon 
each other, careless of the turmoil in the camp below. 
Odo of Clifton and Hugh his shadow, having left their 
grooms to bring in horse and falcon by the bridle-path, 
had fled in the teeth of the tempest straight across the 
ridge toward camp. And halting once for the next 
lightning flash to guide them among the rocks, they 
had seen the Lady Verian lifted in Sir Laurin's arms, 
they had seen the lover's kiss bestowed. Then as the 
storm enveloped them again, they shouted their triumph 
to each other. 

« Troth I a fiery dame to stir the cold blood of cousin 
Aylmar. God speed this deviPs work ! " 

« The first fruits of our scattered rumors ! These 
billing doves will be our lure to make the proud earl 
stoop.'' 

"How the devil doth shower his favors on us, Hugh 1 
Oh ! the joy of hate and vengeance. But hasten, this 
good luck hath made me ravenous for supper ! " 



X' 



CHAPTER X 

FBEEDOM TRIED 

The rumblings of the storm were growing faint 
among the western hills, while here and there the 
rifted clouds gave gleams of the evening blue overhead 
and of lingering golden red along the horizon. Mean- 
while, within one of the tents that clustered at the foot 
of the ridge Sir Gaston held a lighted candle and 
directed the last touches to the bandages about the 
reopened wound in De Beaupr^'s thigh. '^Now 
fasten this end tightly, Richard — sol That will do 
famously." 

" Is all done at last ? " demanded Sir Laurin. " Ye 
two have wrapped and tugged and tied till I'm fretted 
like a hawk with gyves and jesses. Help me up, 
Gaston." 

Gaston pressed his friend back upon the low couch 
of brakes and deer-skins. " A soldier must be caged 
and couched now and then for sake of discipline. Keep 
thou quiet — surely there's naught to call thee forth 
now that thy mission is fulfilled. Thou hast but to 
yield up thy charge to Aylmar when he comes in the 
morning, and finish the journey comfortably in a 
litter " 

" Fiends of hell ! " De Beaupre raised himself upon 
an elbow. "Am I a bedsore grandam? Carried to 
Nordene in a litter? By heaven, I'll sit up, walk, ride 
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bay Ronald yet to-night^ so thou mayst choke thyself 
with croaking danger!" And with a sudden move- 
ment the chafing knight half sprang, half stumbled to 
his feet. 

Then Gaston lent a steadying shoulder, seeing all 
argument was useless. "A dash of water, Richard!" 

The esquire caught up water from a ewer and bathed 
his master's hard-set ashen face. Laurin stood silent 
a moment, breathing heavily. " Well, we've sta,rted 
right," he said at last. " Troth, Gaston, this hurt's not 
bad — and thou knowest I heal always like a gashed 
tree." 

" Thoult be worse to-morrow, trust me. Thou must 
have had a devil of a wrench." 

"Ay ! Let me straighten up." 

" If thoult but rest a little " 

" Plague on thee, I will ! Ease me down upon the 
couch again. That's good. Now, Richard, bring my 
supper hither." 

** Thou shalt have it in a moment, sir." 

**And thou remember, Gaston, that when my 
hunger's satisfied I'll walk abroad, and ride too, just to 
keep my word with thee." 

« Thou'rt hell-bent ! " 

" Nay, heaven-bent, if thou couldst see aright." De 
Beaupre lay quiet then, feeling weaker than he liked, 
but his eyes were sparkling. 

" Thy meal, my lord," said Richard, bringing a 
trencher to the couch. 

** Thanks! Now haste thee with my greetings to 
the Lady Verian, and ask if she is better." Sir Laurin 
took a draught of wine. " And Richard I " The es- 
quire turned. ^^ If the ladies ask, say that this hurt of 
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mine is the veriest trifle and that 111 speak with them 
myself ere long." 

** Ay, my lord." 

Then as De BeauprS addressed himself with good 
will to his supper, Sir Robert of Dare came in. ** Well, 
most valiant hill climber, they say thoult be bed-rid 
for a month." 

^ Have a pull at this flask here, Robert, and thoult 
say with me that I'll not be bed-rid after this trencher's 
cleared." 

^Nay, I've e^ten and drunken, and now I am for 
deserting ye while ye snore." 

** How's that ? " demanded Gaston. 

** Why, ye both know we're but a mile or so above 
where the Thedford road strikes this ^" 

«*0h hoi And Thedford way is also the way to 
Dare," laughed Gaston. 

Laurin glanced up and nodded. <' Off to dame and 
youngsters, Robert ? " 

** Ye care not^ so I meet ye in Nordene by to-morrow 
vespers?" 

Gaston laid an affectionate hand on Robert's arm. 
" By all means, go see thy brood, and may thou find all 
well ! Thou can'st escort thy lady to Nordene for the 
wedding." 

Laurin's eyes narrowed as he caught the words. 
** Surely, a home is worth looking after." Some one was 
entering the tent. " Ha, Richard, what's thy news?" 

The esquire smiled drolly . " The Lady Verian bade 
me say she thanked thee for thy kind inquiry, but that 
her hurt was the merest trifle, good my lord." 

Gaston slapped his knee. " Matched at thine own 
game, Laurin! 'Tis well that ladies' perjuries are 



smiled at when ours are punished, else would'st thou 
have too good company on thy hell- ward way.** 

" Heaven- ward, I told thee," Laurin laughed. 
<< Thank thee, Richard. Now take these scraps and 
the trencher." 

« Thou hast done good execution," Robert said. 

^ And am quite myself again. How soon wilt thou 
be off, Robert?" 

" In a half -hour, I trust. At the last moment we 
found a horse that needed shoes reset." 

"In a half -hour! Then since I swore to scolding 
Gaston that I'd ride this very night " — ^De Beaupr6 
rose slowly, waving their proffered aid aside — ** why, 
I'll walk now to the ladies' tent to wish them good 
rest, and when thou settest forth I'll ride with thee a 
league or two." 

"And welcome — if thou'rtfit. I'll await thee in the 
road," 

« And 111 flee from thee any whither, lest I catch thy 
plague of madness," declared the disgusted Gaston, 
following Robert forth. 

Like a leashed hound with the quarry full in view. 
Sir Laurin turned to his esquire. " Richard, mark me 
well. I have a merry plan in mind that must be 
quickly going, and with no word to any one but those 
I name. Bind on my sword and spurs" — Richard 
busied himself directly — "and then execute these 
orders in a breath. Bid my ten Poitevins arm, saddle, 
and slip away across Thedford road to the open downs, 
then by the bridle-path that strikes northeast, and wait 
unseen near the heron-oak — old Henry knoweth where. 
If they hear no further orders there, let them be again 
in camp quietly by dawn." 
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« Thy Poitevins — ^the heron-oak — return before dawn, 
if no other orders come. Ay, my lord." 

" And thou thyself go instantly and saddle Bucif al, 
bind all mine armor on him, and let Henry lead him to 
the tryst — ^all this for a blind, Richard, should the jest 
leak out to-morrow. Lastly, have bay Ronald ready 
for me with Sir Robert's party. Go." 

" It shall be done, my lord." 

" And remember, absolute silence on thy part, to- 
night and ever, no matter what the event or who the 
questioner." 

Richard bowed and hastened forth. 

Left quite alone at last Laurin drew from its hiding- 
place within the coverings of the couch a leathern scrip 
or purse. " 'Tis lucky I brought gold a-plenty and a 
jewel or two." He slipped the strap across his shoulder 
and concealed all beneath his tunic. Then he put out 
the candle flame, left the tent, and walked firmly, 
though with a little halting because of the bandages, 
toward Lady Verian's pavilion which stood to his left 
beyond the camp-fire. 

He marked the scene, with the unforgetting glance 
that comes with high excitement. Above, the stars 
were faint in the glow of the rising moon. Around 
him the shadowy, rustling trees seemed pushing nearer 
to the circle of the tents, dull white or red or brown. 
In the open space pennons and banners swung lazily 
and men lounged or walked about, their faces ruddy 
in the light of the crackling fire. 

" Robert's men are waiting," muttered Laurin as he 
went. "Ah! there goes Richard with my palfrey. 
What good fortune in this whim of Robert's : whatever 
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the event, no one can be suspicious of our public setting 
forth with him." 

As De Beaupre approached the ladies' red pavilion, 
Clarice appeared with Verian. « Grood even, ladies ! 
Have ye come forth to enjoy the coolness that succeeds 
the storm ?.'* 

" Ay, my lord, and to wave good-bye to Sir Robert, 
as he departs for Dare." It was Clarice who answered, 
but Yerian and Laurin scanned each other's faces 
breathlessly in the light of moon and camp-fire. 

**I trust the Lady Verian's ankle is no worse than 
my squire reported it ? " Laurin tried to hold a level 
voice. 

" Oh, better ! doth scarcely pain at all." 

*' Indeed,*' broke in Clarice, " she should be lying on 
her couch this moment, for the real hurt will show to- 
morrow and be the worse for every step she takes 
to-night. But Lady Wilful hath her foolish way, of 
course." 

« And Lady Wisdom hath a headache, and is cross," 
retorted Verian. "But thou, my lord," she added, 
drawing into the shadow of a tree- trunk so that Clarice 
should not read her face, " that fall of thine, which I 
scarce knew of at the time, hath made me anxious. 
Should we not let wise Clarice drive us both within 
our tents?" 

" If ye too were wise ye would," said the lady, mov- 
ing a few paces forward to speak to one of the es- 
quires. 

" Oh, my worst suffering comes from being bandaged 
up and preached at>" Laurin said, "and the Lady 
Clarice would call me worse than wilful, I suppose, 
for that I mean to ride a little way with Robert. 
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There's his voice now, so 111 but leave the good-night 
kiss upon your hands, dear ladies, and wish ye pleasant 
dreams." He came close to Lady Verian and as he 
bent his head she felt his fingers drawing hers and 
heard him whisper: **'Tis our good chance— 
, come I " 

"I envy thee thy ride,'' said Vefian, in tones that 
did not seem her own. 

To Clarice, as he touched her hand, Sir Laurin said : 
** Would ye might both ride with us down the moonlit 
road — ^but I find ye both unfit. Good night, therefore, 
and a merrier morning ! " 

** Good night, my lord," replied Clarice, turning to- 
ward their tent. 

« Sir Laurin ! " 

Laurin stopped and turned. "Can I serve thee, 
Lady Verian?" 

" It — it is so close within our tent — and I am strange- 
ly restless. Couldst thou — would Sir Robert — wait for 
me to mount and ride a moon-lit mile or so?" 

« Verian ! Art thou mad ? " Clarice turned round 
in sheer amazement. " To ride to-night would leave 
thee to lie helpless when Earl Aylmar comes to greet 
thee on the morrow. Haste within, ere the devil him- 
self fly away with thee." 

Sir Laurin bowed and smiled. " Tis clear our Lady 
Wisdom hath referred either to me or to stout Robert 
— since we should both be honored with thy company, 
Lady Verian. But I fear thy hurt." 

" Nay, all this sage opposing doth steel my resolu- 
tion." The Lady Verian clapped her hands, and to 
the groom who started forward, cried: "My horse, 
William, instantly ! " 
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" Thou shalt not go," Clarice insisted. 

** Not till I've found my hood and a warmer mantle ! *' 
Verian disappeared within the red pavilion. 

Clarice stretched out an imploring hand toward De 
Beaupr6. " Oh, canst thou not dissuade her ? " 

"I'd not dare try with open argument, my lady! 
But go thou in and hold her if thou canst, and if she 
doth not come forth at once we'll gallop off and frame 
some fine excuse to-morrow." 

** Then in heaven's name ride at once, for in such a 
mood as this she flouts us all." 

As Lady Clarice hastened in, a man-at-arms came 
from the impatient Robert. ** Say I'm ready and com- 
ing," said De Beaupr6, but he delayed to fasten a shoe, 
and when he started across the fire-lit circle he heard 
the voice he waited for. 

" Thou'lt bear it better lying down, Clarice, for now 
I swear we'll linger on the homeward ride till thou'rt 
asleep and cannot censure further." As Lady Verian 
stepped forth quickly, a tall black horse was led for- 
ward. " Ah t thou'rt here, William. Wait — this foot 
— ^now run ahead to tell Sir Robert I am coming." 
And almost within the minute Lady Clarice at the tent 
door heard a cheery, " Good-bye, Cousin ! " as the 
cavalcade moved off. 

" I never saw such folly, even in Verian," Clarice 
told herself, "though to-night the lord of Beaupr6 
seems wild as she. Well, I'll let her bear the conse- 
quences, and go sleep — ^if my p8or head be not now 
beyond the soothing power of even the foxglove po- 
tion." 

Just then Sir Gaston came in view, and when the 
lady saw him bend his steps toward her she smoothed 
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her hair a little, quite uncjonsciously, and told herself : 
^^ Doubtless he comes here to relieve his feelings to a 
sympathetic ear.'' 

Meantime, out through the sweet-breathed, murmur- 
ing forest galloped Sir Robert's little trOop, their road 
with its rain pools now shimmering before them in the 
full light of the moon, now deeply shadowed by over- 
arching trees. The lord of Dare rode well in advance 
of his men, while next to him rode Sir Laurin, and on 
the outside Lady Verian, so that she need not talk at 
first. Fortunately, Robert was boyishly garrulous 
of his boys at home, needing but few words from 
Laurin to keep him to his own cheerful round of 
thought. And to Lady Verian, galloping at her lover's 
side, sensing her flight by the flying lights and shadows 
and by the brush of the dewy branches on her fevered 
face, the outer world was all a mysterious whirl of 
gleam and gloom, the inner, a tumult of quick exulta- 
tion, hope, and terror, 

" Almost home ! " Verian started : that must be Sir 
Robert speaking. "Why, Laurin, the very air is 
sweeter for blowing down the homeward road. Even 
the moon smiles neighborly upon me — that's because 
she looks down also on the battlements of Dare, only a 
score of miles away." 

Home, Sir Robert was riding home ! But she— oh ! 
her old dear home was far behind, there with her child- 
hood, and her childhood friends, there where her father 
was, and the memories of her mother, and— ^God's pity I 
— ^her mother's grave within the little chapel where the 
betrothal flowers were' lying faded now. Verian 
looked up wonderingly at the moon : it must be gazing 
down on Bel voir as on Dare — on the Belvoir woods and 
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cornland, on the moated walls, on the donjon steps 
where she had watched its shining as she leaned a 
child against her mother's knee. Some t Where must 
herhomebenow? Whither was she fleeing? Overseas I 
She had scarce marked the word when Laurin spoke it 
that afternoon, but now it was knelling in her ears : 
Overseas t Why, even Nordene was in England, it was 
here at hand ; Nordene seemed almost — home I 

** Home, wife, and children t " Sir Robert was speak- 
ing again, and Verian listened with poignant eagerness. 
<* Take my word for it, friend, they make life full where 
it was empty. Thou shouldst follow Aylmar's lead 
and find a maid to love and wed thee, Laurin." 

She waited breathlessly for Laurin's answer. « Thou 
and the moon are wonderful persuaders. Methinks I 
see a lady in old Beaupr6's hall and bower." 

"And an heirl" cried Robert,** an heir to Beauprfi 
and thine honorable name." 

***A maid to* love and wed theet* *Wife and 
children 1'" Verian repeated to herself. She had 
dreamed of love, she had longed for love to come and 
exaltj transform her very being. But maiTiage! 
Why always talk of marriage ? Why the breaking of 
all other ties of other love? Why this flight to-night? 
Ah I The earl, who had reached out from the unknown, 
with unseen hand that claimed such power upon her — 
she was escaping him forever, putting Laurin forever 
in his place. 

** Lady Verian, methinks I forgot to tell thee what 
mine own lady said of thine earl and thee. Is't not so? " 

*' I think — ^perchance thou didst " 

«* I am always forgetting what I mean to tell and 
telling what I mean to keep a secret, my lady says. 
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Thou seest, Earl Aylmar visited Dare on the day be« 
fore our party should set out for Belvoir. I myself 
was busy here and there, making ready for the journey, 
but Aylmar chatted with my Lady Anne. And that 
night she kept me waking for an hour, telling me she 
never saw a face so lighted up with happiness as 
Aylmar's when he spoke of thee and his hope that thou 
wouldst come to Nordene. Thou wouldst bring back 
his mother's spirit, so he said, for thou wert such a lady 
as his mother would have loved and wished him wedded 
to. And that was a mighty word from Aylmar, who 
worshiped his mother, the Lady Margaret — and she 
deserved it, too. Then my lady said he told her of thy 
face which he had seen but once, and thy soul that 
must be more beautiful than thy face, though he could 
not well imagine that. Oh, I lack lover's terms, and 
women's, to tell thee all. But doubtless he said more to 
Laurin here, whom he loves best of all of us, and Laurin 
hath told thee. Was't not so, Laurin?" 

**Nay, he said but little. He talks not often or 
much, thou knowest." 

« Ay, but no man I ever knew doth feel so deeply I 
And I know well that the earl loves thee. Lady Verian, 
more than common men like us know how to love 
Thou'rt blessed in coming thus to him." 

Verian drew a quick sigh when Robert ended ; an- 
other word and she must have shrieked aloud. 

**Art thou not tired with riding. Lady?" It was 
Laurin, and she knew he meant to turn the talk. ^« Shall 
we slacken pace, lest the ankle pain thee more ? " 

" Not tired, nor doth the ankle hurt." They had 
reached an open glade where in the moonlight they 
could see into each other's eyes. Was there some f aint^ 
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chill cloud between them? Laurin forced a smile, 
then turned toward Robert. 

" Well, we've launched thee upon the Thedf ord road, 
and now thou'lt wish to speed. As for me, I must save 
the Lady Verian from overdoing." 

" Save thyself, too," said Robert, " for thy wound is 
like to trouble thee anon. We'll draw rein, and let ye 
turn toward camp again." He held up a hand to those 
behind. 

As they came to a halt, Laurin leaned across and 
shook the other's hand. ** Good night, friend Robert. 
Greet thy lady from me." 

"Thank thee," said Robert heartily. "Goodnight, 
Lady Verian. God keep thee safe, and bless thy meet- 
ing with the earl. Tis likely I myself will just miss 
seeing him to-night at Thedford." 

« The earl ? To-night ? " 

« Ay, he hath the folk there building a new mill, and 
often stays late to oversee the work. But doubtless 
this night he'll be in Nordene, making ready for the 
morrow's tryst with thee at Egbert's Cross. Good night, 
again." 

Lady Verian reined her horse back for the troop to 
pass. " Good night, my lord I " 

Then Sir Robert gave his men the word, waved 
salute, and rode swiftly for the home he loved. 



CHAPTER XI 

BONDAGE CHOSEN 

As the rattle of armor and thud of hoofs died away, 
Lady Verian stared down the woodland road that was 
checkered with moonlight and leafy shadow, her heart 
laboring heavily under the weight of the mystery and 
loneliness of the vast world. 

Wheeling his horse close to hers, Laurin leaned to- 
ward her and would have caught her hand but that 
involuntarily she shrank away, touched her restive 
steed and so evaded him. **Ha!'' he cried, then 
checked himself. "She hath all the moods and 
whimsies of the rest 1 " he told himself, swinging the 
horses' heads to east again. " We are free," he called 
to her, " but we have no time to lose.'* 

She gathered up her reins. 

"Forward!*' Ronald gave a mighty plunge at the 
first touch of the spur. 

Verian sent her palfrey faster, till they were leap- 
and-leap together. "This is the same road Robert 
took I " 

" Ay 1 We follow him a half league still, out to the 
downs, then by the northeast bridle-path. Beyond the 
fork my Poitevins wait for us." 

They were riding at a long easy gallop, but Verian 
gasped for deeper breath as some deadly weakness 
grew upon her. She spurred her black horse, and the 
bay shook head and caught the swifter pace. Ah ! the 
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quickened plunging, with its call to her every hidden 
muscle, and the sweep of the cool wind across her 
cheeks, roused her body to assert its strength ; yet a 
whirling in her brain and some black doubt of soul had 
power upon her. Laurin saw her push her dark hood 
backward so that the moon shone full upon her face 
and hair, and again he felt their horses answer to her 
fevered urging. So keen became the wind, then, that 
it stung her eyes to tears, and once and again low 
branches scourged her brow. 

They struck a downward slope. There was the 
crunch of gravel under the flying hoofs, and now the 
glitter of a brook that crossed the road. 

"The first stream! "cried Laurin. "There's open 
road beyond, and then another stream, and after that 
the upward roll of the downs, the fork o' the road, and 
in a coppice Anselm's cell — and wedded love ! " 

The Lady Verian was drawing rein. " We'll give 
our horses drink." 

They splashed into the stream and paused. "To 
Anselm's cell, and wedded love, my Verian t " 

To wedded love ! Like a wild echo in a dizzy, wind 
swept belfry the words went ringing on and on. " I 
am afraid ! " she whispered with numb, piteous lips. 
" Afraid ! " 

He had not caught her words, and so talked on 
blindly. " Think I Thou shalt be all mine. Beloved, 
all mine forever. Overseas there — What's wrong ? " 
A swift sharp pull had set black Archer struggling for 
a firmer footing on the bank behind them. 

" Wrong ? " the girl flung back, " I know not — only 
I cannot breathe nor think in this dank hollow." 

"Thou'rt tired." De Beaupr^ had caught Archer 
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by the bridle and now urged both steeds across the 
stream, saying inwardly : ^ She dreads the issue ; she 
loves but love. A woman never knows or shows her 
depth of love until the die is cast beyond recall.'* As 
they climbed the farther bank, he said aloud : ** A brisk 
gallop to the second stream, then by walk and canter 
over the billowing hills ! " He shook the reins on 
Ronald's neck, and they were moving lightly on 
again. 

"I'll — 111 see the moon above the open downs,'* 
Verian said. 

Something in words and tone drew a keen glance 
from De Beaupr^, but he answered carelessly, ** Thou'lt 
find almost the light of day upon the downs, and all the 
peace that night brings. See, we're breaking through 
outposts of the forest now I " And to himself he was 
saying over, " Ride, ride, ride, till the die is cast beyond 
recall ! " 

They swept at last out of the dim-lit forest and 
plunged into a sea of mist and moonlight. " Ah 1 " 
sighed Verian, " I can breathe again, and think." 

Laurin flung the reins on Ronald's neck. " Now a 
dash along the level— is't not glorious ? " 

« That line of heavier mist below, does it mark the 
second stream ? " asked Verian. 

"Ay, and over the slope beyond we find our road." 

" Then this road ? " 

" Swings to Nordene. But see how Ronald and 
Archer make their work a play ! " 

" Rein in, hold 1 I must tell thee " 

" Good God ! " Laurin shot out an arm and seized 
black Archer by the bit, dragging his own horse back- 
ward also. " A glitter of spear and shield ahead I " 
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And as Verian gazed in soul-quelling terror toward a 
shapeless something gleammg through the mist and 
shadow in the hollow just beyond them, there rang 
through the night a trumpet call — high, clear, joyous, 
yet more awful to her ears than any sound she had 
ever heard or dreamed. 

Her horse was rearing under Laurin's maddened 
pull, as a second time the trumpet called — no robbers' 
challenge, but a flourish as of friendly greeting, mingled 
with laughing voices. Then in her ear a warning cry 
from Laurin : " 'Tis the earl, *tis Aylmar 1 " 

The blood in her heart was ice, the blood in her 
brain was fire. But still she saw men and horses take 
form within the mist, still she marked Sir Laurin raise 
a bugle to his lips and heard his answering blast. Then 
she leaned arms upon her horse's neck and laughed 
aloud — wept — ^laughed again, till all the moonlit downs 
seemed laughing back at her. 

"In God's name, control thyself I" That was 
Laurin's call, that was his crushing grip upon her 
hand. ** Trust all to me." 

Summoning her strength, Verian caught at her dully 
throbbing ankle and gave it such a twist as plunged 
the pain through like a dagger thrust. Then under 
the blessed torture she was awake, keen, resolute, all 
mistress of herself. 

Meantime black Archer, whinnying, had walked 
straight toward the troop that was emerging into the 
clear light a few rods away, and now De Beaupre 
spurred hastily to the front as there came to meet 
them a figure on a tall gray horse, while in musical 
tones a voice called, « Hail and welcome, brother 1 " 
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"Well met, Aylmar! — if thou beest in truth no 
robber chieftain?" 

"No robber. But thou should'st have called me 
brother, too," came the buoyant answer, "for blunt 
Robert, when we met him, scoffed at me for riding thus 
to-night, and said my brother fool, urged by some in- 
stinct only fools could know, was on the road to meet 
me." 

" But Robert's own errand ^ 

" Oh ! when I found that out, I called him fool and 
lover too till he was rightly shamed." The earl leaped 
down. " But now to greet our lady." 

Laurin dismounted too, and in a moment they were 
at Archer's side. " The Lady Verian of Belvoir, who 
hath honored me with care of her in this mad moon- 
light ride 1 " Laurin's voice was hoarse and trembling. 

"I must bless the madness that brings her one hour 
earlier upon Nordene's soil." In the full light Verian 
saw — and knew she never could forget — ^that noble, 
clear-eyed, bearded face lifted toward her eagerly. She 
found her hand in Aylmar's, she felt his lipS upon her 
fingers, she heard his earnest greeting: *'A thousand 
times most welcome. Lady Verian, to all that Nordene 
holds I " 

" Thou art over-generous to such a trespasser, my 
lord — but in truth I did not know that we had crossed 
thy boundaries." 

" Then it was my good angel moved us to meet each 
other half-way." 

« I fear 'tis only that I have been another of the fools, 
as Robert sayeth, good my lord." 

" Then happy all of us, so near akin 1 " How hap- 
pily he smiled I 
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But suddenly the Lady Verian swayed in her saddle 
and Aylmar, gazing upward with the all-seeing eyes 
of love, raised a strong arm to her support. 

^ Robert told me thou had'st hurt thine ankle, and 
wert unfit for such a gallop I ** Under the tenderness 
of face and tone her soul abased itself. Aylmar glanced 
at his friend. ^ And thou, Laurin, hast been hurt^ too. 
Faith 1 'tis high time I played the tyrant over both of 
ye.'' 

"The blame o' the ride's all mine," said Laurin 
hastily. "We should have turned back when Robert 
left us, but I spoke of the moonlit downs " 

"While I had even forgotten Sir Laurin's hurt, my 
lord. Oh, thou'lt find me wilful — selfish — ^wicked — " 
The voice of Lady Verian trailed off into a little moan^ 
as her will lost power upon her, and she slipped uncon- 
scious from her saddle into Aylmar's arms. 

" My dear, my bride ! " 

De Beaupre heard the murmured words and sprang 
with a low cry toward Aylmar, as if to snatch the lady 
from his arms. Then he recoiled ; he caught at his 
swordhilt in blind passion ; he groaned and turned away. 
But Aylmar, heeding nothing but the needs of Verian, 
commanded, " Quick, water from the stream ! " And 
De Beaupr^, striking his forehead like one distracted, 
rushed away. 

" Poor bird," whispered Aylmar, kneeling now beside 
the stricken lady, as long ago he had knelt beside his 
wounded swan, "how cold thou art I " He chafed her 
soft wrists and drew her cheek against his breast. 
" How fair, how pure ! " He touched her forehead 
lightly with his lips, as if she had been a sleeping 
child. 
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There were hurrying footsteps. " Ah, thou'rt come ! ^ 
Aylmar took the wet white scarf from Laurin and 
bathed the face that lay so still upon his pillowing 
mantle. Then in hushed, yet deep indignant tones he 
said : ** 'Fore Grod, brother, thou shouldst have with- 
stood her whim for such a ride to-night ! Bid the men 
contrive a litter quickly and ease it well with cloaks 
and blankets." 

Mad, all but murderous, at the sight of those two 
together, Laurin had already turned his face away; 
now this new command gave him the relief of action. 

The Lady Verian sighed ; her eyes opened wonder- 
ingly into Earl Aylmar's. " Content thee but a brief 
time, dear lady. Laurin hath gone to have a litter 
made for thee " 

" Nay, there's no need. I'm all myself now.'* She 
tried to rise. 

** Prithee, be wise to-night — spare thyself," urged 
Aylmar, helping her to stand. 

Turning her face from him to hide its pain, Lady 
Verian caught sight of Sir Laurin with the men who 
bore the litter. " If thou'lt but send thy men away, 
my lord, and help me to my horse, thou'lt heal my 
pride and win my gratitude." 

** Then send back the litter, Laurin," said the earl, 
seating Verian and giving her black Archer's rein. 
" We've made her Nordene's sovereign lady and must 
do her will, I see." 

« Ay," said Laurin, " she'll have her will in Nordene 
and the world." 

Verian looked down upon the earl, smiling a little. 
"Thou seest how humble I have made the lord of 
Beaupr^ in these few short days." 
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« Thou'lt need to teach that pawing steed of thine 
humility also," said Aylmar, as he and De Beaupre 
swung to saddle, and the cavalcade took the way to- 
ward camp. " After thy hurt to-day and this night's 
riding, thou must be weary." 

**Nay, not — ^weary." 

The earl mused upon their three shadows that moved 
before them on the road. Then the sudden hooting of 
an owl startled him to a realization of their long silence. 
"Art thou wondering. Lady Verian, why I came thus 
unheralded? Thou seest, I had guessed in what region 
ye would camp to-night, and so I rode this way from 
Thedford mill, instead of home to Nordene. But per- 
chance thou dost not like surprises ? " 

"Nay — I have not wondered," answered Verian. 
Then, feeling a sudden wave of bitterness, she yielded 
to the hurt child's desire to hurt in turn the thing 
that's nearest. " But as to surprises, we women love 
planning and determining things too well to like events 
that touch us near yet come unhinted to us ! " 

Aylmar winced ; the one thing he could not bravely 
bear was distressing those he loved and meant to serve 
or please. "Faith, I'm sorry I took thee unawares. I 
should have stopped to think that no maid could meet 
her unknown promised husband gladly when he came 
to snatch her last few hours of freedom." 

The Lady Verian did not know what to answer, and 
so, still silent, only fought back the tears. 

" Can it be she is afraid ? " Aylmar questioned with- 
in himself. ** She's unused to men, I doubt not. Yet 
Laurin hath won her confidence — she speaks of him as 
of a proven friend — hath trasted him in this strange 
night ride, while she seems to shrink from me." Then 
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as they rode on slowly through a darkened copse some 
soul-disturbing thought had power upon him, but in 
a moment more his head was lifted proudly and his 
voice rang light and clear. ^ It is not women only who 
delight to make and mar with fate, dear lady. Nor do 
I wonder that thou likest not surprises — and yet I mean 
to give thee still another." 

" Another still, my lord ? " 

« Even so I But 'tis only to bid thee now a brief 
good-bye, and ride on swiftly with half our troop and 
set them pitching camp for all of us, while thou and 
Laurin hold to a pace that will not make your hurts 
the worse to-morrow." 

"God's light I" muttered De Beaupre, staring at 
Aylmar with unbelieving eyes. 

Lady Yerian pressed her hand to her beating throat. 
« A strange surprise, my lord I " 

"That being the nature of surprises, lady!" The 
earl glanced at Laurin. "Thy silence, brother, will 
make our lady think us both discourteous. Hast not 
some knightly speech to cover my retreat ? " 

" The Lady Verian knows I'm faithful to my charge, 
and shall be most happy to ride with her to the journey's 
end." 

Verian's heart stopped, then beat madly on again. 

" That's sober-faithful, but hath not thy wonted grace- 
ful gallantry," retorted Earl Aylmar, then turned to 
call an order to the men behind. And finally with 
grave tenderness he spoke again to Verian. " Dear 
lady, if thou hast had some fear that a betrothed or 
wedded husband would henceforth be stumbling 
thoughtlessly across thy path, as here to-night, and 
never leave thee free again, I beg thou wilt believe my 
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dearest wish is for thy welfare. And, Laurin, take thou 
best care of Lady Verian and thyself. Ye two are 
nearest in the world to me. God keep ye botii I ** 

"And thee!" The Lady Verian's words seemed 
spoken for her. 

Waving good-bye, Earl Aylmar shook the reins on 
Greyfriar's arching neck. Sir Laurin and Lady Verian 
waved in answer, while their unguided horses turned 
back into the road and followed in the campward way. 

As the gallop of Aylmar's company grew faint in 
their straining ears, De Beaupr6 pressed his bay steed 
to the side of the black, exclaiming in exultant under- 
tone, " A second time we're masters of the night — and 
of ourselves ! " 

" Masters of ourselves I I wonder if we are ? ^ 

" Splendor of God ! Dost thou not see ? Fate hath 
restored our freedom ! Aylmar hath gone off wanton- 
ly and left us as we were. These fellows here behind 
will ride or tarry as I bid. Oh, let us flee, let us take 
the hand of fate and flee to happiness! " 

Verian turned her luminous face upon him. "It 
may be fate that grips us, it may be — God I But to me 
this night's strange meeting, this crossing by some un- 
guessed power of all our fevered, selfish plans — to me 
all's a divine rebuke to our childish wilfulness, our 
heedless, passionate haste to shape things not for 
human powers to shape." 

He caught her hand that held the bridle-rein, de- 
manding thickly: "God in heaven! Dost not love 
me? Hast thou but played with me? Thou hast 
withheld all kiss, touch, look of love to-night ! For 
life's sake, tell me if thou lovest me or not? " 

" Yea, I — love thee ! " answered Verian passionless- 
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ly. She did not shrink from the wild face searching 
hers, but with gentle firmness drew her hand away. 

The self-mastery in her look and tone drove De 
BeauprS desperate. He seized black Archer's 
bit. ** Quick, turn, fly — we have hqprs, moments, 
only " 

Verian raised a white, compelling hand. « Hear me, 
my lord ! " With a groan he flung away. Regal as 
the night, she spoke again. '«I begin to understand 
love differently than thou. True love — is it but the 
clasp and kiss, the priestly sanction, the marriage vows 
and names of lord and lady ? Why, how many times 
we see these gold-thread meshes of the fowler's net^ 
but hear the scaped bird singing in the pathless blue 
or mourning in the haunted wilderness I " 

As they broke once again from under the shading 
branches Verian seemed transfigured, high, chaste, un- 
possessible, yet dowered with some exalted witchery, 
so that De Beaupr4, like the common things of earth 
that gleam against their mistress-moon until they be 
glorified beyond self-knowing, gazed and listened moon- 
mad with pain and exaltation too. 

She had been looking far into the gloom and glow, 
chanting to herself this new-heard hymn of maiden love, 
but now she slowly turned her wondering, wondrous 
gaze upon the earth-bound suitor at her side. « Oh ! 
Laurin, at last I am finding peace and now I see why I 
could not find it when we rode forth through this same 
light-and-shadowy forest. True love gives and asks 
not in return. True love bides its time and bears its 
burden smilingly till God Himself shall break the 
shackles and exalt the pure soul to His heaven of love 
and liberty." 
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De Beaupr6 raised his head and shrugged his 
shoulders. ** So ! The spell was but a foolish maiden's 
dreamy murmur, after all I Moonshine-madness I And 
we might have been wedded ere the turn of dawn ! " 

Lady Verian caught only the voice's dull and bitter 
sound. ** Oh, dost thou not understand, my lord ? We 
shall be lovers truly now, and in no faithlessness to any 
earthly ties. Dost thou not understand ? " 

De Beaupre clenched his hands, gazing upon her 
with fierce desire, and speaking through set teeth. " I 
understand — that thou art beautiful — " he marked her 
quick forbidding gesture — "and rejoice that thou 
findest — peace I As for me, I am thy lover, and will 
love thee in that way thou wilt, — so far as mere man 
may." 

She did not answer, and her silence dragged the 
question from him : " Thou dost mean — to wed him, 
then ? " 

« Yea, I wed the earl." 

De Beaupr6 could not shut his lips upon the proph- 
ecy of his soul: "God's light, thou'lt grow to love 
him I " 

Lady Verian shook her head. " Thou hast not foimd 
the faith, but it will come to thee. True love alone can 
hold us." 

But fiercely the man assured himself : " By heaven, 
I will not lose her ! To-night she's mad with girlish 
dreams and woman's passion for denying passion, but 
to-morrow and in all the days to come I'll watch her 
changing moods and play upon them." 

Lady Verian let her black horse lengthen his stride 
once more, and Sir Laurin, roused by his bay's response, 
drew a deeper breath and squared his shoulders — out- 
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ward sign of his resolution for the war that he would 
wage to have this woman for his own, despite her will, 
despite the world and all its breath-created, breath- 
fleeting names of loyalty, honor, wedlock 

" Why did the earl ride on and leave us, thinkest 
thou?'" 

" Him, she thinks of him I " De Beaupre ground his 
teeth. "Must this same slow- worded quiet-smiling 
Aylmar conquer all the world without a blow? Nay, 
not her, not me, while heaven aids — or hell I " But 
the shining, searching eyes were still upon him, and 
aloud he answered : " God knows I I long since gave 
up asking why Aylmar does the things he does." 

"It seemeth strange I " She was debating with her- 
self in lingering, low tones. " I wonder how he knew 
his presence on the road to-night troubled me ? Dost 
not thou think there's somewhat strange about it ? " 

" We're nearing camp," De Beaupre warded her. 

They plunged into a shadowy bend of the road. Im- 
pulsively Lady Verian stretched out her hand, mur- 
muring, " In the new days we must — we must prove 
ourselves worthy — of the highest love, my friend." 

She suffered him to press his lips upon her fingers, 
and almost he wished she had not, lest this be proof 
she held him truly what she called him — merely friend. 
" Dearest lady, thou shalt teach me." 

There was a yellow gleam among the trees ahead of 
them. "Ah, the light of the camp-fire 1" Verian's 
voice was almost glad. "I wonder if Clarice is still 
awake ? " 

Six Laurin raised the bugle to his lips and blew. 
From the camp a trumpet answered, and already Lady 
Yerian felt the notes familiar. 
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" 'Tie the earl's flourish," came her thought. She 
gave little touches to the wind-blown tresses about her 
ears and brow. She glanced at her companion. He 
seemed not to be looking toward the camp-fire, nor yet 
at her. The horses were turning from the road of their 
own accord. " Ah, there's Clarice ! And Sir Gaston — 
and — all of them 1 " 

They halted, and it was not Sir Laurin who helped 
her to alight. ** Welcome a second time, dear lady I " 
came the earl's deep voice. **'Tis almost welcome 
Jiomey now ! " 

Verian smiled with quivering lips, and as the earl 
released her hand turned swiftly and threw her arms 
about Clarice. ** Oh I my dear, my dear, I'm so glad to 
see thee, so glad thou did'st wake and wait for me to 
come ! " 

Lady Clarice kissed her cousin's cheek, and felt 
a tear there. "Wicked child 1 thou'rt tired to 
death. Bid them all good-night, and come thou in," 
she said. 

When the ladies had turned away, Gaston pointed 
an accusing finger at De Beaupre. " There's the other 
madcap, afraid to leave his horse's back, lest I scourge 
him for his boyish follies." But Sir Laurin did not 
move nor answer. 

" God's light, help him I " Earl Aylmar cried, and on 
the instant he and Gaston with outstretched arms were 
at bay Ronald's side, for Sir Laurin was leaning over 
his saddle-bow, trying, with hands that would not 
grasp, to help himself dismount. 

" The wound has gripped him as I foretold," said 
Gaston, " and now he'll take to his bed for certain I " 

Together they steadied the faltering Laurin, who 
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was protesting feebly in words they did not try to un- 
derstand. ^Draw his arms about our shoulders," 
directed Aylmar, ^< and bear him straight to his tent." 
Then he caught one glimpse of the tortured &ce 
against his shoulder. '< Bless thee, brother — ^thou^lt 
quickly be thyself again. Good cheer, good cheer I " 



CHAPTER Xn 



Thk wedding day was fast departing. In the ears 
of Lady Verian there sounded still the chapel bell, the 
chant of monks and acolytes, the grave murmur of the 
white-haired bishop, the vibrant tones of Earl Aylmar 
as they had stood upon the chapel's outer step to take 
the marriage vow. Her own voice had sounded 
strange, her own words had seemed unreal, yet amid 
the laughter and raillery of the wedding feast she had 
sensed them all again and felt her brain reel at their 
import. 

By early candle-light the Lady Verian of Nordene 
was crossing hall and court once more, palely glorious. 
Earl Ayimar was there to aid her, yet rather would she 
lean, to spare the weakened ankle, upon the rose-twined 
staff she bore in her right hand. Knights and ladies 
esquires, waiting-women, pages, had thronged with 
the earl and his countess to the steps of the bridal 
bower. 

The Bishop of Brent was first to pause, " I will 
leave ye now, son Aylmar and daughter Verian." He 
laid a hand on the eari's shoulder affectionately. " Thou 
knowest I was in the saddle when the first lark sang 
this morning, and now I'll be wise and follow him to 
sleep. But I who am old and weary wish full life and 
joy to ye who are young. Once more, my blessing! " 
They knelt beneath the trembling hands. As they 
l$3 
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rose again he ended: ^And before my hands must 
cease tiiieir blessmg, may there come an heir to Nor- 
dene's earldom, worthy his father's fame and mother's 
beauty." 

The blood rose in the lady's cheek. Aylmar kissed 
the old man's hand. « Our love and hearty thanks, 
good father ! " 

^ Thou wert most kind to come to us because of my 
little hurt, my lord," said Countess Verian. ** I humbly 
thank thee." 

" Wait thou upon the lord bishop, Reginald," said 
Earl Aylmar to his own esquire. Then he turned to 
the friends who were saying their good-nights with 
jest and felicitation. *' Wilt thou attend me, Gaston, 
for thyself and Laurin too? His illness from the 
old wound is the one cloud upon our day. And 
Cousin Clarice, Nordene's countess will have need 
of thee." 

** Else I should be already jealous of thine influence," 
smiled Lady Clarice, laying a firm light hand upon the 
bride's. 

Glancing again around the breaking circle, the earl 
caught sight of wistful Hilda. " Little maid, I'm sure 
no one can loosen the bridal rose- wreath so skilfully 
as thou. Wilt come with us ? " 

" Oh, yea, my lord — if thou dost need me ! " returned 
the child with radiant gravity. 

As the company departed gaily then. Earl Aylmar 
threw open the door of the bower and stood aside. 
Then like a wild bird springing from its captor's 
hand into the cage that is all captivity. Lady Verian 
went in. 

"This was long my mother's dear retreat," said 
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Aylmar as he entered, ^ and her gentle spirit always 
meets me here. She would have loved thee, Verian, 
and for her and for myself I bid thee welcome." 

Verian tried to look around her, but felt only a blur 
of candle-lights against the red gloom of embroidered 
hangings. ** I— we — shall be happier — for thinking of 
her here. But thou wilt miss her counsel still." 

Aylmar sought the gray eyes of his bride. ** She 
taught me long ago that only from good women, 
whether maids or mothers, can we men learn most 
precious things we need to know, and thy fair face re- 
veals the heavenly knowledge too." Her eyes fell. 
Aylmar waved his hand. *"Tis not a rich domain, 
thou seest, but from this moment thou art sovereign 
lady over it, and hither I will come not as thy lord, 
but suitor and petitioner." 

" He is the good man they say," she told herself, yet 
could not banish her old fear and pain. She forced 
herself to speak. " I — I am glad to think the Lady 
Margaret would welcome me, my lord, and I will try 
to rule here wisely too. But I am all untaught, undis- 
ciplined," she ended passionately. 

" I have long sought discipline : together we may 
find it." 

Aquiver from these intimacies, Verian groped for 
any shielding or distracting thought. " What criticism 
of the day's affairs art thou pouring into Sir Gaston's 
ear, Clarice ? " 

"Faith, we're only planning new festivities. But 
come, let us view the inner chamber." Lady Clarice 
parted the crimson traverses that divided the long 
room into two. ** Dost thou not marvel at these gor- 
geous tapestries ? " 
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^Yea, I have marked the pictured knights and 
ladies." 

^ And see the flowers of silver, and the stars all 
gold," cried Hilda. 

As they moved from the antechamber and about 
the larger section of the bower, a little management by 
Clarice freed Verian from the need of following the 
quick and merry talk. Earl Aylmar answered ques- 
tions lightly. Sir Gkiston spoke of the antlered heads, 
the weapons and armor which Aylmar and his fore- 
fathers had brought into the ladies' bower. Even 
Verian, enthroned beside the parted curtains, soon 
found herself listening, and at last she pointed toward 
the wall. "That curved sword hanging by the 
outward passage-way — ^hath it not a story of its 
own?" 

Earl Aylmar passed between the parted curtains and 
raised a hand to the sword-hilt which glowed with dull 
gold wire and rough-cut emeralds. " Thou hast found 
out our castle's one thing of potent mystery." He drew 
forth the sword, turning its blue blade so that it glit- 
tered in the taper-lights. " Thou seest the scabbard is 
fastened to the wall so that only a skilful hand can 
loosen it — ^as thus." He half detached the scabbard 
and its chain, then left them as they were. " We have 
kept the sheath secure so that no chance blow or idle 
hand should strike the blade forth and lightly cross 
the spell 'tis said to cast." 

Lady Verian was no longer merely simulating in- 
terest. Here was the hint of magic powers and unseen 
presences, in which all the teaching of the age and all 
the instinct of an unschooled imaginative womanhood 
impelled her to believe. For the moment her fear and 
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pain were stilled, and her husband, as he grasped the 
flickering blade, commanded all her thought. ^ Thou 
dost hold it precious for some association, then, and for 
its hidden might? Methinks 'tis like no sword that I 
have seen." 

<^ Its like is scarce in England, lady. My grandsire 
Bertrand, who followed Duke Godefroy to the Holy 
Land, brought this home with him." 

" And won it valorously," broke in Gaston. «* Bertrand 
of the Broken Sword they called him after that exploit. 
I saw him once and often heard my father praise him." 

"*Tis strangely different from our broadswords," 
went on Verian, " single-edged and curving." 

Aylmar came nearer to a sconce and lifted the blade 
for her to look upon. « Yea, and in the brighter light 
thou canst see the rippled markings, while here below 
the hilt are leaves of gold and silver, and here again — 
look carefully — letters of an unknown tongue." 

" A secret motto — ^perchance a chai*m I How namest 
thou such a weapon ? " 

** From the city where alone its kind are wrought, 
'tis known as a Damascus blade, and its properties well 
declare and yet conceal the secrets of the Infidels. See 
first how light it is — thyself mightst wield it." He 
held it toward her and she took it doubtfully, return- 
ing it at once. 

" 'Tis indeed light, yet doth not seem a plaything. 
But methinks such swords could little hurt the mail- 
clad knights of Christendom ? " 

« There thou dost miss thy guess," said Gaston. 

And with a smile the earl turned toward a hauberk 
of chain mail hanging upon an oak frame in the nearest 
corner. " Behold, I will not swing it circling as if it 
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were my heavy broadsword, but lift it thus and strike 
—sol" ^ 

While he spoke Aylmar brought the blade down so 
swiftly that their eyes were dazzled and outstripped. 
As there came the ringing of metal upon the stone 
floor, he stooped to gather up a sleeve of woven steeL 

" See how cleanly it hath cut through our best de- 
fense, my lady ! Flesh, bone, and steel yield to this 
light blade, and naught will turn its edge.'' 

Sir Gaston was smiling grimly. **K that sword 
and such an arm menaced me, I'd summon all speed 
and power to swing my broadsword first, knowing my 
life were forfeit if that little lightning flashed one in- 
stant earlier." 

" Many a Red Cross knight hath been too scornful or 
too slow and taken martyrdom from a blade like this," 
said Aylmar. ^Bxit Bertrand, thanks to his great 
strength and to the Lord's miracle wrought in his be- 
half, fought one day at Antioch till but the half of his 
own sword was left him, and yet escaped the death- 
dart of this very weapon." 

*' The story, please tell the story I " entreated Hilda 
with eyes aglow. 

** Truly, we are grown story-hungry," smiled Clarice. 

But Aylmar glanced at the flower-face of his bride 
and marked its droop of weariness. " Some other time 
when thou dost ask, I'll tell the story, child, but for 
tonight 'tis overlong." 

« But the mystery, the spell — thq,t thou wilt tell us 
of," said Lady Verian. 

« Without the story, 'tis but like a minstrel's song 
without his harp. But our sword was a prince's gift, 
and had been wielded by many a prince or king, his 
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forebears. And through a stammering interpreter my 
grandsire learned its chiefest virtue — whe4 death or 
dishonor hovered near its rightful owner the good blade 
would leap like a living thing from out its scabbard, 
ready to ward off the evil that perchance he had not 
dreamed of .*' 

** Most marvelous 1 '* 

« Truly, a friend in need ! '* 

"Ay, but with a danger, too. For if the master 
failed to heed its warning, the hand of fate would fall 
heavy on him, nor ever would the sword have power 
again till a new lord received it." 

'* An unbeliever's gift I " said Gaston. " Dost thou 
not fear there's some devil lurking in it ? " 

" I have no dread of devils that be outside mine own 
heart," answered Aylmar, smiling quietly. 

" But hath its magic ever served thy house ? '' ques- 
tioned Lady Verian. 

" Nay, we have chained the scabbard here, nor hath 
the blade been ever known to free itself. We have 
seen death and sorrow, yet found no magic power to 
vanquish them. Howbeit," he ended lightly, " here the 
true blade shall hang against some fated hour, a trusty 
guardian of thy peace, my Verian ! " / 

" May ye both have clear forewarning if ever woe 
impends," said Lady Clarice, " and heed fate's voice 
against fate itself." 

" Oh, we'll not disdain a warning. Cousin," laughed 
the earl. 

Sir Gaston took the sword curiously. "Since 
thou'rt talkative for once, what knowest thou of its 
making?" 

" Sir Beitrand heard a little, and a palmer who 
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traveled with me once near Oxford told me more. 
Thin strips of metal, with a secret powder placed be- 
tween, are heated in a furnace, drawn and twisted, 
hammered and folded many times. Last of all, the 
steel is tempered so that strength and hardness grow 
tenfold, while yet the blade may be bent like a bow of 
yew and will spring to perfect form again. Wilt thou 
take it and prove my words, dear lady ? " 

" What wouldst thou have me do ? " asked Verian, 
receiving the sword from Gaston. 

Aylmar took a gauntlet from the armor in the corner. 
** Slip on this mailed glove — now the gloved hand upon 
the blade's end, the other on the hilt. So, bend it ! " 

" Why, it yields even to my little strength ! " 

Earl Aylmar took the magic weapon and sprung the 
blue blade till it rang musically. " To bend that it 
shall not break, to spring straight when first it may, 
to keep edge keen for faithful service — a sermon for 
our souls recorded by an infidel in tempered steel I My 
mother used to tell me that souls were wrought like 
this Damascus blade, and since that time I've seemed 
to understand the uses of our sin and pain." 

Wonderingly Lady Verian gazed at her new lord as 
he stood there in the yellow candle-light, a splendid 
figure in gold and purple against the shadowy gray 
wall. But Gaston shrugged his shoulders. "Thou 
growest a preacher, and I'll no more of thee ! I'm for 
my couch." 

" Nay, thou shalt first make the rounds with me, 
and hear a matter the good bishop broached to day,'* 
said Aylmar. 

When at last the courtesies were over, and the 
knights had gone, the Countess Verian stretched forth 
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her hands like a heart-broken child, and wept silently 
in her friend's embrace. 

Hilda leaned upon the chair arm, looking up ador- 
ingly. " Why, thou art crying, lady ! " She caught 
Verian's hand and fondled it. ^' Oh ! thou must not 
cry on thy wedding day. I'd laugh and clap my hands 
if I were wedded. And some time I'm going to wed just 
such a lord as Earl Aylmar or Sir Laurin. I think page 
Ector never will be fine enough, though he doth say he 
means to marry me." 

Verian pressed the little hand and whispered, 
" Blessed child ! " 

Clarice began to undo the shining bridal tresses and 
found employment for Hilda's thoughts and fingers. 
"Thou shalt help to ease thy lady of her tiresome 
gala dress, and soon she will be herself again." 

"Oh, ay I But first the wreath of roses — Earl 
Aylmar said that none but I should take it off." Hilda 
stood on tip-toe beside Lady Verian and tried to lift 
the garland. " Oh, the stems are tangled in thy hair I 
But wait — there I that didn't pull at all, did it ? " She 
gazed fondly at the rosy crown, touching the wilted 
blossoms into place. " Is't not lovely ? " Tenderly she 
laid the wreath upon the prie-dieu beside the bed. 

** Now loosen the pins and brooches," directed Lady 
Clarice, "and put these silks in yonder chest." 

Then Hilda, flitting about like a linnet that warbles 
and pecks among the leaf-buds, brought all uncon- 
sciously a little cheer to Verian. And so absorbed 
did the child become in her own fancies that the 
others could murmur intimately quite unmarked 
by her. 

Verian had caught her cousin's hands at last and 
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held them from their task. ^ O Qarioe, might I not 
sit here as I am till dawn ? Say I am sick — oh ! I am 
sick in heart and soul-^say thou wilt stay with me to- 
night. To-morrow I can think — to-morrow I'll be 
brave — stay with me just to-night ! " 

Clarice drew the white bride to her heart. « There, 
there, Dearie, thou hast naught to fear. He will be 
good to thee, for he shows in every look and tone he 
loves thee. I know, I know." 

Tet Yerian clung more closely and whispered halting 
questions and entreaties. " Yea, there be wicked men 
and blighting marriages," confessed Clarice. "But 
thank God there be also men whose clean hearts are 
wells of love and pity. Hush, Dear I Thou wilt see 
no terrors but such as spring from thine own over- 
heated brain, and all will yet be well with thee." 

Outside upon the battlements where Gaston had said 
good-night, Earl Aylmar mused alone. The rising 
moon lighted with cool beams the maiden bosom of the 
sleeping world, and into the man's heart there flowed 
serener strength and calmer joy. And while he 
lingered there the Lady Verian put off her wedding 
robes and jewels, and let her glowing hair be loosed. 
Finally Clarice had flung above the snowy under-tunic 
the regal purple mantle lined with ermine which had 
been Aylmar's morning gift. So when the earl returned 
at last he found his bride seated once more in the great 
chair, the splendid mantle merging into the night- 
shadows of the room. But all the more did the still 
face gleam amid the drifting gold-brown tresses. 

The bridegroom gazed from within the doorway. 
" Truly, thou shinest in this dim room till all the place 
and we ourselves are transfigured." 
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Verian's fingers trembled to her throat, but Clarice 
broke in cheerily to Hilda, " Kiss the new countess her 
first good night, child, and we'll away to bed." 

Hilda found herself gathered close and closer still to 
the throbbing breast of Lady Verian, and was wide 
awake again. " Oh, that's the bear's hug, in our game ! 
Now the brush of the dove's wing on my cheek," she 
cried delightedly, "and last of all — thou knowest 
well " 

"The bee's kiss that takes the sweet, but does not 
harm the flower," ended Verian, smiling with misty 
eyes. ** Good night, good night ! " 

Impulsively Clarice slipped an arm about her cousin's 
neck and kissed her tenderly. "God's blessing on 
thee, and long life and happiness to ye both I " 

The parted tapestries swung at the touch of Clarice's 
mantle, and the tapers flared as the door opened and 
was closed again. 

Earl Aylmar stood till footsteps and voices had died 
away, then with a light step went to the outer door 
and slipped its iron bars into place. Silently he turned 
toward his wife. Verian sat statue-like, yet deafened 
by the beating of her heart. 

In a low voice Aylmar spoke at last. " We have 
barred out all the world. We are alone, thou and 
and I." 

Her brain reeled at the words. All her maiden mar- 
riage fears, all her yearnings for a first love now denied, 
all her heart's rebellion agabist the world-given rights 
this man had over her, surged up and overwhelmed her 
soul. Her lips parted, but she could not answer. 

" We are alone, save only for the benignant presences 
we ^eel, but cannot see." As from a vast distance hia 
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voice came hollowly, but she could not close her ears 
against the words. ** Surely thy guardian angel must 
be near thee, Verian, and in this room where once she 
gave me life and long afterward herself serenely passed 
through other gates of birth, my mother's spirit must 
be present on this bridal night. She found her happi- 
ness in the happiness of others, and if Holy Church 
and our own hearts' prophetic need reveal the truth, 
she must rejoice with us this hour." 

Wide-eyed, spellbound, piercingly lovely as a prim- 
rose half opened to the gales of March, Verian hung 
upon her husband's words. ** Dear lady, thou art safe 
here, and I — henceforth thou shalt find me thy defender 
in all the measure that human power avails." He 
paused a moment, but she waited breathless for what 
strange thing he still should say. "I know thou'rt 
weary from all the day's excitement, but I pray thee 
hear me speak a little of my mother and of a promise 
that I gave her." 

Once more he waited, and once more she could not 
speak. He seated himself in the great chair beside the 
prie-dieu where the candle-light fell full upon his face ; 
then he leaned his head upon his hand and gazed into 
the shadows across the room. 

Again the musical, grave speech. " Sir Bertrand of 
the Broken Sword brought home at last somewhat 
more precious than yon Damascus blade. Along the 
highway, on battle-field, at council-board, bit by bit he 
had gathered wisdom. Thou knowest we boast a 
princely lineage — " this with a deprecating gesture — 
" but long ago my mother made me understand what 
Bertrand had learned and told to her: that noble 
names are most shamed by ignoble deeds, and that high 
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blood runs clearest when freely spent in some righteous 
warfare. My mother was true daughter to him." 

The figures from the past drew back into the shadows 
of the room, and the earl's eyes dwelt upon his bride. 
" Thou art a queen of violets, and the breath and bloom 
of life have repossessed this dear old bower with 
thee." 

Violets I Lady Verian quivered at the word. How 
blithely she had gathered violets in the May-day dawn ! 
How swept with sweet emotion she had given her 
violets to Laurin at the foot of the tower stairs ! And 
Laurin's kiss seemed still to live upon her fingers. 
True to her marriage vow — yea, she would be true. 
But not untrue, not unremembering to Laurin ! 

Earl Aylmar drew a deep breath. "My father 
proved — not worthy such a lady. As the mood swayed 
him, he was munificent or mean, fond, cruel, faithful, 
false." 

The wind sighed through the chamber, stirring the 
tapestries. A thin beam from the climbing moon 
struck through the eastward casement to the opposite 
wall. 

Aylmar leaned forward suddenly. ** Hearken, Be- 
loved, 'tis my nightingale ! " Then through the open 
window the bird-song streamed in upon them like a 
light — distant, eerie, rising, rippling, falling fitfully, 
breaking into little melodies that fied or found each 
other in the palpitant air and in the listening hearts. 
** He comes nightly to the riven oak where the moat 
curves into the moonlight that slides along the walls. 
Only a few nights ago I stole toward him till I could 
see the fiutter of his throat, so rapt was he in song and 
careless of my coming." 
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And this was the man she had dreaded so, this the 
new lord of her life ! In the past days she had suffered 
others, she had almost led them, to speak to her of him. 
What had they told her ? That he had saved and defied 
an empress ; that the King sought and dreaded him ; 
that lawless border chieftains fled his face, but filled 
the dark with daggers for him ; that mothers sent him 
their sons for knightly nurture ; that even the serfs 
cry reached him ; that — he had never wooed before. 

Yea, it was he who sat before her now, seeming to 
reveal all himself, and yet she could not understand. 
Laurin was like a stooping falcon, a leaping flame, 
something swift, compelling, that had made her heart 
beat with terrifying joy. But Aylmar seemed akin to 
the deep woods, to the unmoved mountains she had 
dreamed upon from the Belvoir battlements, to the 
starlit darkness where spirit pinions gleamed and van- 
ished. Then she stumbled on bewildering oppoaites : 
he made her think most of the wintry peak of Snowdon 
that men said bore a heart of fire which would beat 
free at last. 

But once more the present smote her. To-night was 
her wedding night ; this, her wedding bower ; there — 
her husband ! He must have heard the sharp catching 
of her breath, but he did not raise his eyes and she 
dared to press her hot face with fingers that could not 
yet be warm. 

His voice again I For her reason's sake she strove to 
listen, tried to understand the words. " And because 
my mother loved him, spite of all unfaith and cruelty, 
she suffered through him all her life. Strange, how 
often it is those we love that work us most mjury, 
while yet when we could save ourselves from hurt by 
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merely closing heart against them and love, we will 

not!" 

. «0h, I know, I know,"^ whispered Lady Verian: 

for who but her father had brought this suffering on 

her? 

« My mother loved and suffered till she grew a saint ; 
I was her worshipper. She moulded all my life, thank 
God, and since she died no other woman hath had part 
in me save thee, my Love." 

The nightingale had ceased to sing, but the words 
still echoed in the room : " No woman hath had part 
in me save thee, my Love." 

"In her last autumn she sent her women all away 
one twilight, but held my hand in hers, saying, * One 
day some maid will find her happiness in thee, my son^ 
— thou'lt pardon the mother-pride. * Would that I 
might live to know her, but that cannot be. Thy wife 
— be good to her as thou hast been to me.' " 

Aylmar lifted his face from the propping hand and 
turned dimmed eyes to Verian. "*And in the first 
days of her wifehood, most of all, be tender of her. 
What way of love she finds, be thine.' " 

He rose and paced the chamber; he returned and 
stood gazing upon Verian, who sat in the dwindling 
candle-light pallid and still as a moonlit image of Our 
Lady. But she had seemed a flower when he looked 
upon her first, and the fancy held. " With thee 'tis 
springtide, thy rightful time of wooing, yet all un wooed 
thou hast come and yielded me thy hand. With God's 
help, I'll save thee from the canker and the rude wind, 
end from the blighting sun of passion." 

In the wall-sconce a candle flared and hissed. 
Aylmar crushed out the dying flame. Its neighbor 
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flickered low and this too he quenched, leaving only 
the tall night-taper burning by the bedsida Then 
Verian grew conscious of the shaft of moonlight that 
fell from the high embrasured window upon the sweet- 
smelling rushes on the floor. 

" I know it is not possible that thou shouldst love 
me yet," went on the earl, ** and all I take now is the 
right to love and serve thee openly. Since my first 
glimpse of thee beside the gate of Belvoir I have loved 
thee, Verian, and thou shalt be the only love for me. 
One day thou shalt love me in return — till then thou 
owest me naught but to be well here and happy as thou 
canst.** 

She tried to murmur thanks, but he stopped her with 
a gracious gesture. He looked again around the cham- 
ber. " My mother's chair, her gilded bed and the canopy 
she wrought, the prie-dieu where she used to kneel — 
all thine now, Verian, and this pure moonlight speaks 
of her and thee. No ill can come nigh thee here." 

Again she felt his eyes. " Thou knowest 'tis custom 
— 'twill be expected in the castle, that — that we keep 
the bower together." The blood flushed slowly up 
through the maiden's throat and cheek and brow. 
" The great bed is thine. For me, I sleep upon the 
couch beyond the curtains, where I lay once in a boyish 
fever. " He took hold of the dividing tapestries. " God 
and Our Lady guard thee, Verian. Good night." 

Then Verian rose and stood before him. The shaft 
of moonlight slanted dowoi between them, but across it 
their eyes met deeply, searchingly. It was as if some 
half-seen, passionless angel stood within the shadows 
thrusting his sword between the husband and the wife, 
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that so their souls alone should spring to mystic 
meeting. 

Verian found herself speaking finally, but it seemed 
that the words had taken form before the thought. 
" Thou hast made the night holy. God and Our Lady 
bless thee also. Good night, my lord." 

Her face had softened ; she extended her hand across 
the slanting blade of light. Aylmar bent and kissed 
it, once — twice. " Good night — my Wife I '* 

He bowed, then passed between the pictured crimson 
tapestries. They closed; they ceased to swing. 
Verian stood alone then, motionless, glowing like a 
queen of dreams. She listened tensely to the footfalls 
on the rushes as Aylmar made brief soldier's prepara- 
tion for the night. At last she knew he had sunk upon 
his couch. Then she turned her face full into the 
moonbeams and lifted arms in wordless gratitude to 
the gracious power that seemed brooding over all the 
place. Softly she crossed the room and knelt at the 
prie-dieu beneath the crucifix. Her clasped hands 
touched the bridal wreath; she trembled back, yet 
breathed the fragrance of the drooping roses. At last 
she put the purple mantle from her and lay down to 
sleep. 



CHAPTER Xin 

THE CHAMPIOIC 

«6ooi> morrow, brother,*' said Earl Aylmar, stopping 
Sir Laarin in the sunny courtyard. " I'll warrant thou 
hast not breakfasted even yet.'* 

"Yea, I have, but in my chamber. And the good 
news that topped the meal I've brought to share with 
thee." 

" I'm for the garden to escort the ladies to the hall. 
Come thou, and tell thy good news on the way." 

" Nay, I must see Ironblood shod." 

*' St. Denis ! I'll use force with thee," said the earl, 
linking his arm in Laurm's. "Clarice says they've 
had scarce a word with thee since the journey hither." 

De Beaupr^ held back a moment, then exclaimed 
with assumed vivacity : ** See, there's no need of 
either of us, for Gaston ushers forth the countess and 
her cousin. Hast observed how easy 'tis to discover 
Gaston nowadays, once the Lady Clarice hath been 
found?" 

" Troth, I must take notice." 

"I'll show thee even now." And when the two 
parties had exchanged good-morrows, De Beaupre fell 
in step beside Lady Clarice. " I'm on my way to have 
Ironblood shod and saddled. Wilt thou take Ronald 
and have a gallop with me ?" 

" Is't not a glorious day for riding ? But Sir Gaston 
already hath my promise, thank thee." 

200 
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« Ah ! But to-morrow afternoon, perchance ? '* 

*' Thou'rt most kind, but we ride to Dare to-morrow 
to see the Lady Anne." 

" O' Thursday, then ? " 

** The earl takes us both to Thedf ord mill o' Thurs- 
day," laughed Clarice. 

De Beaupr^ lifted hands in mock despair. "Then 
before another doth prevent me, will thy ladyship 
accept mine humble escort to the hall this very 
moment?" 

" Indeed, we were on our way thither, but are most 
honored in thy company," returned Clarice, triumphant 
in spite of all his raillery. 

As they rounded Guy's Tower a groom led past a 
tall, swift-stepping horse. " There's Robert's roan ! " 
said Gaston. 

"And our friend himself at the foot of the donjon 
steps," added the earl. 

" Ruddy mantle and sallow cheeks, man ? " was Sir 
Robert's special greeting to De Beaupre. " 'Tis time 
to shift them round." 

"He needs more air and sunshine than the weather 
gives," declared Aylmar. 

"Well, I've just sought encouragement to taking 
both, and been chilled by neighbor Gaston's shadow. 
But in faith, I dozed a full two hours yesterday by the 
wall where the pigeons sun themselves." 

"Ay, but wherefore?" demanded Gaston, pausing at 
the entrance to the hall. " Why, Aylmar, he had been 
riding that fiend Bucifal till his black breast was all 
flecked with foam. 'Twas sheer weariness that stretched 
the man out on the wooden bench beneath the dove- 
cote, and here he boasts of it." 
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Aylmar shook his head. ^ We shall have to fetter 
him to a chair in the garden and condemn him to hold- 
ing silks for our ladies to embroider." 

'< A grievous punishment for him," laughed Clarice, 
^ and would deprive us of one means of keeping Hilda 
out of mischief." 

Sir Laurin shrugged his shoulders. ^<Ye are all 
over-kind. Trust me, I'm sound again, and can prove 
it on burly Robert here whenever he dares come to the 
tilt-yard with me." 

Robert turned in the doorway. ** If I had a grudge 
against thee, boaster, I'd take that challenge any time 
within the month." 

As they led the ladies toward the dais, the earl was 
at his friend's side again. ^ By the way, Laurin, thou 
hadst news to tell me." 

« The wonder is that it hath not already told itself. 
'Tis that Lionel may be here any moment," 

"Lionel I Good I thoult be well looked after 
now." 

<^ And the ladies will see as fine a youth as ever made 
a bow," declared Sir Gaston, "or swung a sword, for 
that matter." 

"But there's more to it," went on De Beaupr6, 
" The messenger who had spurred ahead to tell me of 
his master's coming added that our brave youth would 
bring a fair maid with him." 

"A maid?" repeated Countess Verian. 

" Not another bride ? " cried Gaston. 

" No wedding party. The lady hath some boon to 
ask at Nordene." 

" I only hope we'll have as much power as will to 
grant it>" said Earl Aylmar. 
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« How a youth will find his maid, if once ye let him 
Btir abroad," chuckled Robert. 

" And how surely the maid wUl have some secret 
grief to cry over and keep her eyes washed bright,'* 
added Gaston. **Then the youth will spend all his 
strength and substance aiding her, and love her dearly 
for that she hath cost him dear.'* 

« Scoffer ! " laughed the countess. " I pray thy time 
will come, and the price thou payest bankrupt thee of 
all thy pride." 

" Sir Gaston manacled with a lady's scarf, and follow- 
ing in most abject admiring silence while his lady 
wagged her little tongue and played her pretty wit 
for two— what a sight 'twould be," mocked Lady 
Clarice. 

Sir Gaston glanced at the brown-eyed lady, and 
opened his lips to speak, but for once seemed uncertain 
of his word. 

" Behold, already at the mere thought of it he's dazed 
and tongueless," Sir Laurin followed. "A tongueless 
Gaston ! — Why, friend, for a king's ransom thou shalt 
have the half of my tongue and a pinch of my wit to 
boot, to make thee rich forever." 

Gaston rallied. " Leaving thee witless quite, but still 
with too much tongue." 

And as the jest went round. Earl Aylmar, standing 
with a hand on Verian's chair, smiled and murmured, 
« Troth, 'tis our old Laurin come again. I've not seen 
him thus for many a day." 

The appearance of their seneschal saved Lady Verian 
the need of answering. ** Lionel de Montville and a 
lady have arrived, my lord, and ask audience of thee 
and Lord Laurin." 
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** We'll see them here at once, Emault,*' said Earl 
Aylmar, taking seat upon the dais beside Verian. 

A moment later the yomag lord of Montville had 
crossed the hall and was bowing before the earl and his 
new countess. Then with a reassuring glance at the 
maiden by his side he said : " The Lady Edith of Lith- 
land hath honored me by coming in my company to en- 
treat sore needed help from thy lordship and Sir Laurin." 

Earl Aylmar took the Lady Edith's hand and kissed 
it graciously, then presented youth and maid to Lady 
Verian. 

The countess felt herself strangely stirred by the 
shy loveliness of Edith, and though she could have 
been but a year or two the elder she rose and with a 
glow of motherliness took the maiden in her arms, 
kissing her on either cheek. 

" My lord and my lady, I thank ye deeply — " Then 
Edith could say no more. 

Verian drew the stranger fb a low seat at her side. 
*« Sit thee, Dear, and know the Lady Clarice." And 
quickly the women were chatting in unaffected friend- 
liness. 

Meanwhile, to Sir Laurin and the other knights 
Lionel had been telling of his journey. " A day too 
late ? " repeated Laurin. " It was a pity he could not 
have lived to see what a son thou art. God give him 
peace — I know he lived a knightly life." 

** God make me a knight like him and thee, my lord." 
Lionel looked with misty eyes upon Sir Laurin. 

A faint flush came to Laurin's cheek. **A better 
than I, Lionel, a better than I ! But now that thou 
art come at last, and art a landed lord, thou shalt be 
knighted any day thou wilt." 
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" Thank thee : it must be soon, for I have a mission 
that will not let me tarry here. Wilt thou meet the 
Lady Edith now, my lord ? " 

« Gladly ! I'd begun to fear thou wouldst fly away 
with her again before we had really heard the music 
of her voice." 

They caught the eyes of Lady Verian and her guest. 
"My Lady Edith," said De Montville, "thou seesthere 
the knight whose fame and goodness have been our 
theme upon the journey — Lord Laurin de Beaupre." 

« If Lionel hath been talking of me, I'm surer of thy 
favor now than I may ever be again, dear lady," laughed 
De Beaupre, " for no man born of woman could long 
live up to his conceit of me." 

" We in Lithland," answered Edith with a girlish 
dignity and a girlish look of admiration too, " know no 
fairer fame than thine, my lord." 

" Yet Lionel will bear me out in saying Lithland hath 
something fairer far to think of, lady." And Laurin's 
smile went farther than his compliment. 

Earl Aylmar rejoined the group. "I see that I shall 
be forgotten amid all these gratulations unless I strike 
some desperate stroke. My Lady Edith, we hear there 
is something we may do for thee — wilt not tell us what, 
so we may have the pleasure quickly ? " 

They saw the maiden's face grow anxious. « Oh, I 
have a boon to ask, my lord — ^but 'tis so great I dread 
the asking." 

Aylmar saw the tender gaze that Verian gave the 
girl beside her. " Then we'll try to make it easier for 
thee by bidding thee address the gentlest one among 
us. What sayest thou, Laurin, since a maiden sues, 
should not our countess sit in judgment?" 
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<* To do the will of both the ladies would be a double 
pleasure," declared De Beaupr6. 

" Ye are both kind to let me seem to share in helping 
this dear child, and I'll try to be very wise to do ye 
credit," said Lady Verian, smiling gravely. She drew 
Edith's hand into hers. " Wilt thou tell thy story 
now, knowing us all thy friends ?" 

Lady Edith's sweet lips quivered. " Ye are all so 
good to me," she faltered. She stole one shy look at 
Earl Aylmar and gained a little courage from that 
strong, kind smile of his. Then she began to tell all 
things that might be told about her grandsire Benet 
and herself, and the shadows that had fallen on Lith- 
land's latter days. And out of her simple love and 
thankfulness she spoke too of good Nurse Thennot, and 
Bern the mastiff, and Saxon Kurl. As for Red Barant, 
the arch-foe of their house, she named his name also, 
and saw Earl Aylmar's face grow stem at it, and Sir 
Laurin stride a restless pace or two. But how should 
she word the horror that impended, how should she 
frame her prayer for aid even to men like those ? She 
stopped at last, and looked in mute entreaty upon her 
one proved friend. 

Impetuously Lionel took up the story. "I pray 
pardon of ye all, but I must tell what Lady Edith only 
hints at. This Red Boar ye know too well, my lords, 
but know not yet the depth of evil in him. This maid 
hath told ye how he wrested Lithland from her house, 
and slew her father treacherously. That she herself 
hath come hither is only by this caitiff's leave and will 
— while she is here, he holds her grandsire hostage, 
and from her coming he hopes to work out greater 
evU." 
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"If all the power of Nordene serve, we'll stop his 
evildoing altogether." Earl Aylmar's voice had a 
menace in it that made the Lady Yerian's heart beat 
hard. Every day she had sounded some depth of 
tenderness or power in him — and of the power she had 
begun to be afraid. 

Lionel faced the earl. " My lord, thou knowest from 
thy last year's trial how all but impossible it is to reach 
this boar in his trackless marches." 

" Ay," broke in Laurin, " but this time we'll find a 
way." 

" There's one way — " Lionel's face was alight with 
eagerness — " and that we have come to show ye." 

All the knights pressed closer. 

"One way — and almost it seems that God hath 
chosen it, for 'tis a savage thirst for vengeance that 
turns this fiend from other work of hate and bloodshed 
until this be accomplished. Lord Laurin, thou shalt 
see how thyself hast power in it." 

" On, on ! " De Beaupre's eyes were glowing. 

Edith leaned forward breathing fast, and Lady 
Verian, unguardedly watching the tense yet changing 
face of Laurin marked half-unconsciously a twitching 
of the left nostril, peculiar to him in moments of high 
excitement. i 

"Thou rememberest well the Red Boar's sack of 
Coveden but last year, and that thou and Earl Aylmar 
drove him from that region afterward. A fever kept 
me here, but from the men I found out all thy deeds, 
and one of them was the surprising in the twilit woods 
of a robber band, whose leader thou thyself didst kill, 
while thy men let none of his pack escape." Sir Laurin 
nodded. "And some of thy Poitevins, stopping to 
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make sure the chief was dead, scanned his features 
closely and noted that in some past battle a great piece 
of his upper lip had been torn away, leaving him bound 
for life to one hideous grin." 

^ I shall not soon forget that face," said Laurin* 

*' Nor I," Sir Gaston added. 

** That man was this Red Boar's brother." 

** Ah 1 I did not know." 

" Nor did the Red Boar know last year by whose 
hand his brother fell, for none were left to tell the tale 
to him. But, look ye, he hath lately found that it was 
thou who did the deed, and now he hates thee most in 
all the world." 

« I'll bear the hate of such a man better than his 
love." 

« But how did the Red Boar find this out ? " was the 
earl's keen question. 

"Ay! that's a thing we need to know," rumbled 
Robert. 

" Since all the robbers fell, it must have come from 
some one on our side," said the earl. " Yet our men 
did not know the leader's name." 

** But those who saw could not forget his face, and 
must have talked of it." 

" Among themselves, not to the enemy." 

Gaston struck fist in hand. ** By St. Martin ! now I 
bethink me, I myself was talking of Coveden and this 
grinning robber but a little time ago." 

"Thou?" cried Aylmar sharply. "To whom? 
Speak, man ! " 

" I— to Lord Odo ! " 

There was a catching of breath, a swift exchange of 
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glances, a sudden silence. Lady Verian, seeking her 
husband's face, saw it turn gray and hard. 

The earl looked straight at Lionel. « We have heard 
why Red Barant hates our brother. Show us now the 
way to save this maiden and her grandsire.'* 

" The Red Boar offers freedom to Sir Benet and the 
Lady Edith in exchange for a single-combat to be 
fought by him at Lithland with Sir Laurin whom he 
hates." 

" Ha I From such a foe a fair-seeming offer means 
treachery." 

« When and how to meet him ? " demanded Laurin. 

" The Holy Virgin bless thee ! " murmured Edith 
with filling eyes. 

" Any day thou dost choose," ended Lionel, " thou 
mayst meet the foe beside the Lith — any day before the 
moon be once more crescent." 

" Before the moon be once more crescent ! " whis- 
pered Lady Verian, slowly growing pale. The knights 
gazed at each other speechless, and in De Beaupre's eyes 
Earl Aylmar caught an instant's flicker of a doubt. 

" The new moon will cast one black shadow less on 
Lithland," said Sir Laurin. 

Earl Aylmar turned toward Lionel. "How many 
days did thy ride from Lithland take ? " 

" We were eight days coming — there were fens and 
pathless forests, so that we must make long detours." 

« And in a fortnight and a day or two we shall have 
the crescent moon ! " 

The gravity in the earl's voice sent a chill to the 
heart of Edith. " Oh, I have asked too much," she 
murmured, and bowed her face to hide the tears. The 
countess put a comforting arm about her. 
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De Beaupr6 started forward, raising a hand as if to 
take a vow. « With God's help ^ 

But Aylmar touched his arm. "Wait, brother l** 
The earl looked upon his lady and the maiden she 
clasped so tenderly. " Thou hast not asked too much. 
Lady Edith, and 'tis only the surest means of answer- 
ing that we grope for now." His eyes sought Verian*s, 
and with a lover's confidence. ** What dost thou advisei 
my Verian?" 

The countess met his gaze. **We have heard of 
hateful things, and of this man whose evil outstrips 
our thought. His hate hath made an offer, and I fear 
it must be taken on his conditions. He hath proved a 
traitor in the past, and will be traitorous here. May 
we not meet craft with craft ? " She turned to Laurin. 
"My lord, wilt thou not lend some friend thy dragon 
shield for once, and so assist his unabated strength of 
body with all thy strength of name and fame ? " 

I^iurin put forth a protesting hand. " A thousand 
times, not so ! My little honor would not help, and 
indeed it is so little that I may not yield this chance of 
winning more." He waved toward Edith. " And also 
it must be clear that this maid's chance is bound with 
mine, and I dare not risk for her, even if a friend should 
stand for me. Nay, I'll go, and I'll save these precious 
lives." 

Lionel had been standing in a sick amazement; now 
his eyes were opened. " Heaven's pity, thou hast been 
ill. Lord Laurin ! I wondered at thy haggard look, but 
did not guess " 

"Tush, only the old wound troubling me a little, and 
111 be all myself by another sun or two." De Beauprfi 
laid an impulsive hand on Edith's arm. " Be of good 
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cheer, my lady, I'm glad to go." She raised a tear- 
stained piteous face and looked on the knight with 
doubt and hope that wrought beyond the power of 
words. "Yea, I'm glad to go — I'm soul-sick for some 
hazard and a chance to do a little good ! " 

Countess Verian gave him one proud, open glance. 
Then she turned in mute appeal to the earl her husband, 
who nodded and began to speak. 

"My Laurin, thy spirit's ready always — as who 
should know so well as I whom thou hast helped 
through deadly peril more than once ? And when thy 
body serves thee well, no champion I ever saw could 
meet thee singly and not yield or die. But beyond 
all question, thou art not thyself now, and cannot 
be " 

"Yea, I shall be before the fortnight's end." 

" And this thou must consider : if the Lady Edith's 
champion, whoe'er he be, fail in this one encounter, there 
will be no other chance of saving her from — ^worse than 
death." 

"In faith, thou should'st not venture," broke in 
Lionel. " But I — thou hast promised me knighthood ; 
I claim it now, and with it claim this chance to do a 
deed worth giving life for. Lend me thy shield, and 
before God, I'll not dishonor it." 

There were tears in the eyes of those who listened. 
But De Beaupr£ shook his head, and Earl Aylmar spoke 
again. 

" Thou wilt make a noble knight, my Lionel. But 
thy full strength only the years will bring, and thou 
art not yet a match for Barant. Also, he hath seen 
thy face, and the dragon shield would not deceive 
him." 
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Lionel turned away, drawing a hand across his eyes. 

Earl Aylmar faced his countess. "Dearest lady, 
thou knowest that Laurin and I were brothers-in-arms 
long since, and have before this worn each other's 
sword and mail. I therefore have and claim the right 
to take his shield once more, and meet this savage boar, 
who hath not seen our faces, and will not refuse me 
battle." 

There was a murmur of excitement, breaking into 
quick confused demands and protests from Laurin and 
Sir Robert and Sir Gaston. But with a little wailing 
cry Edith slipped upon her knees before the countess. 
** Oh, refuse them all, dear lady, for their deadly peril 
would not save us I Grood Lionel hath already risked 
his life for us, and the lord of Beaupre would be mad 
to fight such battle now. As for thy noble earl, he 
could not pass and fight unrecognized, for Barant knows 
him and Sir Laurin by report, be sure. Refuse them 
all, I beg thee, and suffer my departure quickly. We 
will somehow make our fate less hard than it did 
promise — oh, far less hard than if another life were 
vaiifly forfeited for ours.'* 

A breathless silence followed this appeal, and every 
eye was fixed on Countess Verian, who had drawn the 
sobbing maiden up beside her, and now sat looking 
round upon them all, with something strong and high 
and wondrous in her face that had seemed only beau- 
tiful before. 

" Ye chose me judge, my lords, before ye knew how 
hard the case would be, but now I claim the right of 
judging, having prayed for wisdom such as only heaven 
can grant." She looked upon Lionel. " My lord of 
Montville, we two were strangers but an hour ago, but 
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now I know that thou art worthy of the noblest com- 
pany, and framed for knightliest deeds. To thee, so 
the means be honorable, the end is all " The voice 
grew low and tremulous with sympathy. " For this 
time, doth not the end seem surer of accomplishment 
by — some other ? Thou wilt live to prove thyself with 
many noble actions, but for now — thy hard test is the 
yielding of thy claim.'* 

Sir Robert laid a hand on Lionel's shoulder, but no 
one spoke. 

The countess faced her husband then. "My lord, 
if it were sure that thou couldst meet this evil man in 
single combat, or with thy men opposed to his, the 
right would win again. But if I reason truly, thy 
going to Lithland with an army or alone would cost 
the lives we wish to save. Need I say, my lord, what 
thine own wisdom must counsel in this question ? For 
thee, refusal too." 

Again they were in the grip of silence, while Coun- 
tess Verian sat more sure and stately, regarding Laurin. 
" Thou too. Lord Laurin, hast that high power of noble 
souls — the power of stern refusal in the hour when 
'twere a very joy to yield, the power of silence when 
speech would ease an aching heart or soothe a 
deep-hurt pride or vindicate a soul misjudged, the 
power of standing deedless, when the world and all 
thine own desire cry for the deed." 

They were gazing at her spellbound now. Earl 
Aylmar's face was rapt with love and thankfulness ; 
Edith leaned forward like a votaress who beholds a 
miracle; and the pride of Laurin, hitherto untamed, 
and all his lawless desire for this passion-stirring, 
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passion-quelling woman, faded for the hour from his 
eye and heart. 

Once more the musical, compelling voice. " Thou 
hast this power, my lord, but art not called to prove it 
now save by a prudent use of every help instead of 
reckless trusting in thyself alone." There was a 
moment's pause, then the words came tremulously. 
<* And for the cause's sake and thine, thou wilt not rely 
on thy strength of body merely, but fortify thy soul 
with high resolves. And so, not seeking danger 
wantonly or selfishly, but doing thy full devoir, thou 
wilt with God's help win the priceless boon of freedom 
for this maid. My lord of Beaupr6, 1 name thee her 
champion — yea, and ours I God spare thy life for 
us I " 

As the full, sweet tones died lingeringly in their ears, 
the proud form sank low within the carv^en chair, and 
Earl Aylmar springing forward drew the white cheek 
against his breast. " My queen, my love ! '* he mur- 
mured. " Bless thee ! " 

Then Lionel took the Lady Edith by the hand, and 
they smiled through tears together. 

But Sir Laurin went silently away, alone. 



CHAPTER XIV 

KNIGHTHOOD 

In the early evening of their second day at Nordene 
Lionel and Lady Edith were strolling up and down the 
castle garden while the countess held court on the stone 
bench beneath the sycamore. 

" So by this hour to-morrow we shall have to say 
Sir Lionel," Edith was saying, 

Lionel looked down at her with sparkling eyes. 
« Ay, 'tis all arranged. I have just come from the bath- 
ing that prepares for all the solemn rites : Father Paul 
saith 'tis really second baptism and purifying of the 
soul. Within the hour I begin my sword watch in the 
chapel ; in the morning they make me knight." 

"I'm most glad for thee ! " 

" And we are to have the finest ceremony — not the 
rude brief English giving of the sword alone, but all 
the courtly rites they use beyond the sea. Sir Laurin 
saw the Duke's son knighted at Bordeaux one St John's 
day, and saith we'll try to match it here." 

" Splendid," Edith smiled half wistfully. " I used to 
wish I had been bom a boy and might some day be a 
conqueror with sword and shield." 

Lionel gazed down at the may-bloom cheek. 
« 'Twould be a doughty knight who could ever conquer 
with sword and shield as easily as thou with neither, 

lady." 

215 
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If the bloom had not crept slowly up to the fair 
forehead he would have thought she did not hear. 
^ Prithee, see the countess moving there among her 
roses. Is she not wondrous beautiful ?*• 

^ One might read that in Earl Aylmar's eyes that 
follow her. But troth, I should have told thee — ^this 
mantle was the earl's gift as I came forth from the 
bath.'' 

"And the shoulder brooch, with its flaming car- 
buncle ? " 

" That too. But dost thou know, I must yet beg a 
gift from a maid I know — to make my knighting 
perfect?" 

« Oh, if I could but give thee something ! " 

** I mean not quite a gif t> after all. Wilt thou do me 
a great honor on the morrow ? " 

** An honor ? Most gladly, if thou'lt tell me how." 

" It is — to bind my baldric on, ere Sir Laurin gives 
the sword that shall make me knight indeed. Wilt 
thou?" 

The girl stopped and gazed upon him, half delighted, 
half afraid. " Oh, is there no one worthier than I ? " 

** No one ! Say thoult bless me so ! " 

The blue eyes fell. " Then— yea ! " 

" Thank thee, and heaven bless thee ! " He touched 
the maiden's arm. " See, there beyond thee, beside the 
western tower, my star is gleaming ! " 

Edith turned and gazed, a shining star-like thing 
herself. 

"The vigil now! Wilt walk with me to the 
chapel ? " 

In the round-arched doorway of the little chapel that 
nestled beside the mighty donjon, the old earl's chap- 
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lain, Father Paul, was awaiting the knights and ladies 
who came across the courtyard. At the foot of the 
steps Lionel bent above each lady's hand and heard her 
kind good-night, and one by one the knights bade him 
farewell, kissing him on the cheek in brother-fashion, 
since to-morrow he would be their brother in the bond 
of chivalry. 

Then silently and with lowered eyes the youth 
followed ancient Paul under the dim and echoing 
arches, and at last in the heart of the candle-light be- 
fore the altar knelt and crossed himself. 

" Lionel de Montville," began the old priest's admoni- 
tion, " thou hast served faithfully as page and esquire, 
and now art come to keep the solemn vigil in God's 
house, to the end that on the morrow thou mayst take 
knighthood worthily. Upon the altar lies thy father's 
sword that sliail be thine : wrestle thou in prayer for 
strength to wield it well in days to come, battling for 
Christ and Holy Church, succoring the helpless, main- 
taining thine own honor. In this night when no man 
may be with thee carnal weapons will not avail. From 
now till dawn this holy place will be a battle-ground, 
thy soul the prize that angels and fiends will fight for. 
Wake thou every instant, fortify thy heart with prayer 
and vow, pledge thyself a soldier of Christ forever." 

Father Paul stretched out his hands in final benedic- 
tion. "May God and St. Martin guard and save thee I 
I leave thee in theu' blessed hands." 

There were soft shuflSing footfalls on the uneven 
pavement ; then the sound of a closing door. The 
solitjiry vigil had begun. 

Lionel rose and faced the Christ that gazed down 
from the cross ; he looked upon the burning tapers, the 
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rude altar, the shining blade that had been his father's 
and should now be his. He bent beneath the weight 
of this solitude of stone and flame, of night and mystery. 
The silence was profound save when a candle sputtered 
or from the ivied donjon tower the tremulous hooting 
of an owl beat in. Then his own breathings seemed 
but sighs out of the haunted air; his ears and eyes 
strained toward uncouth beings that skulked among 
the shadows when he swung round suddenly, or clutched 
at his mantle from behind, or swept him with bat-like 
wings. He paced before the altar, lifting hands, naming 
holy names. He knelt in the dwindling candle-glow 
and prayed silently. Out of the known world he 
drifted, out of the orbit of the years, yet felt the mad- 
dening crush of all the endless hours. Finally, out of 
earth or heaven or hell, there leaped some sound upon 
him, like the trumpet voice that should blare the cease 
of life and time. 

Lionel shuddered, cold sweat upon his forehead and 
his palms. He gripped at what lay beneath his hand. 
Thank God I it was still the altar that he stretched his 
arms across, and on the cross-hilted naked blade there 
glimmered a gray light that could not come from the 
dying candles. 

He drew breath deeply ; he offered a swift prayer, 
he kissed the half-seen blade. Then he rose and stood 
with parted lips — faint but clear sounded the first lark's 
heralding of the sun. He laughed softly, pressing his 
hands together. "Day, and the day that gives me 
knighthood I " The gray light in the chapel turned to 
silver, turned to gold. A sunbeam struck through the 
high eastward window to the dim arched ceiling. 
"Fair, the day '11 be fair! And hark: voices in the 
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courtyard, and the whinnying oi horses! All the 
world is stirring now." 

Another sound: soft, shuflSing footfalls, and the 
opening of the chapel door — Lionel smelled the morn- 
ing air as he sank upon his knees again and waited for 
Father Paul to celebrate the mass. But there were 
other footsteps, and how should he not hear them? 
He knew Lord Laurin must be there, and she, the Lady 
Edith, though he dared not look to see. Father Paul 
began to chant the Gloria^ then the solemn Pater 
Noster, At last the mass was said ; the end of the 
vigil had arrived. Then came congratulations and re- 
joicings, and as Lionel went forth into the sunlight 
with his friends he saw everywhere eager preparation 
for the day's great ceremony and the banquet that 
should follow. 

It was still early morning when the knights and 
ladies with their attendants began to gather about the 
courtyard, finding seats on the tower steps, in windows 
and doorways where gay colored cushions and mantles 
and tapestries had been spread for them, while men-at- 
arms and servitors, with villagers old and young who 
had heard of the coming pageant, thronged wherever 
coign of vantage could be found. Everywhere there 
was sheen of richly colored garments, flash of joyous 
faces, and sound of eager talk and movement, till even 
the gray walls and the towers grown richly dark with 
ivy caught life from sunbeams and laughing voices and 
fluttering scarf and robe. Everywhere there was eager 
hurry, except in the open central space where a peacock 
with expanded tail turned and strutted statelily as if 
all this gathering were but to behold his gorgeousness. 

And now to this open space two grooms brought 
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armfuls of rashes mingled with fragrant herbs and 
flowers, which they spread over the pavement when an 
insolent page had driven off the lordly peacock. Even 
then a curious pigeon dropped down to see if any grain 
had been scattered with the flowers and rushes ; and a 
moment later the peacock-conquering page found all 
the air beaten with blue and silver wings. With a wild 
waving of his arms the lad put all the flock to swift 
tumultuous flight, so that at last a square of crimson 
tapestry could be spread upon the rushes. 

Up on the donjon steps where Countess Verian sat, 
little Hilda had been clapping her hands delightedly. 
** Oh, what a storm of pigeons ! Aren't they beauti- 
ful!" 

" Beautiful in pies," assented Robert of Dare. " Ha 1 
there's the trumpet sound, and now begins the cere- 
mony." 

"And here comes our handsome youth down the 
steps of Guy's Tower," added Lady Verian, as the 
mighty walls began to echo with the cheers and hand- 
clappings that greeted the hero of the day. 

" He bears himself like a king's son," said Clarice. 

"So he doth — would it were not so rare for any 
king's son to bear himself like Lionel!" The Lady 
Edith heard that speech and ceased to think of Sir 
Gaston as naught but a gallant railer. 

With Earl Aylmar and Sir Laurin on either side, 
Lionel had descended now to the open space and was 
handing his crimson cloak to Reginald. All in white 
then he stepped upon the carpet in the center. Never 
had he felt at once so humble and so filled with pride. 

There came another trumpet flourish ; a second, and 
a third 5 then a hush. Countess Verian was gazing in- 



tently as Lady Edith, for now Earl Aylmar had stepped 
forward before the knight-to-be, and his grave voice 
made many a heart beat more strongly. « Lionel de 
Montville, thou hast come to-day before the world de- 
manding as thy right through blood and discipline the 
knightly honor which shall make thee equal-privileged 
with the kings of Christendom. Thou hast tried by 
cleansing water and by prayerful vigil to fit thyself in 
body and soul to take the vows of knighthood, and we, 
knights whose peer thou dost aspire to be, have scanned 
thy lineage and life and do now pronounce thee worthy 
of this honor. In God's name, art thou ready for this 
ceremony and these vows ? *' 

" In God's name, I am ready ! " 

At the word, Earl Aylmar stooped and fastened with 
scarlet straps the silver-gilded prick-spurs. Then he 
rose and met Lionel's eyes again. " I, Aylmar of Nor- 
dene, knight, have fixed upon thy heels the knightly 
spurs, that thou mayest use them to strive forever for- 
ward in the cause of Christ, fighting against unbe- 
lievers, against spoilers of Holy Church and of the weak 
and poor, against traitors great or small, against liars 
and recreants. Dost thou swear to use them so ? " 

"I swear it.'* 

" Heaven grsjit that thou thyself be never recreant 
lest these spurs be hacked from off thy heels ! Now 
may God and St. Martin guide thee and bless many a 
soul through deeds of thine." | 

Edith brushed away a tear, and when she looked again 
upon the spectacle, Sir Gaston had left his place beside 
the Lady Clarice and was advancing with Robert of 
Dare bearing a suit of armor. 

«* The coat of mail is given by Lord Laurin," Clarice 
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told Edith in an undertone, ** while the hood is Sir 
Robert's gift and the helmet Sir Gaston's." 

" How changed he looks ! " murmured Edith when 
hauberk and hood had been duly placed, and the blue 
steel cap was being fastened down. 

" Lady Edith, art thou ready ? " The maiden started 
at Sir Laurin's voice. " Our turn is next, thou seest." 

" So soon, my lord ? " She had not realized how hard 
it would be to go before all this gazing throng. 

"What a white, frail flower she is," whispered Lady 
Clarice. 

" And yet hath grown up amid such sad and cruel 
things," replied the countess. 

All were pressing nearer to see the crown and cul- 
mination of the sacred rite — the bestowal of the sword 
itself. 

The inner circle opened to give passage to Lord 
Laurin and Lady Edith, and the voice of Sir Gaston 
took the shrinking maiden's thoughts from herself. 
" As this good steel doth arm and defend thy body, 
Lionel, so shalt thou arm and defend thine own soul 
with piety and humbleness, with knightly valor and 
faith and courtesy." 

" See, the maid of Lithland goes to De Montville's 
side." 

There was a little murmur in the crowd, for here 
were youth and beauty where all must see, and some 
instinct set every eye to look for love also. With 
trembling hands Lady Edith raised the silk-and-silver- 
covered baldric and passed it over Lionel's right shoul- 
der and across his breast, fastening it upon the left side 
where it should hold the sword. How should she look 
at him ? And yet she must, despite the gazing throng. 
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She lifted her face, and Lionel looked down into her 
eyes — blue eyes, so blue ! Only those nearest to the 
two could hear her maiden benediction : " The Virgin 
Mary bless thee, and make thee her own true knight ! " 
It was not what she meant to say, but Lionel breathed 
«* Amen ! " and Earl Aylmar murmured to Sir Gaston, 
** 'Tis as if the Holy Virgin spoke to us herself." 

As Lady Edith slipped back to the earl's side, Lord 
Laurin, a princely figure in green and purple, took 
her place upon the carpet; he bore a broadsword 
in its scabbard. Once more a deep hush and solemn 
words. 

** Lionel, this good sword, thy father's, which thou 
didst watch last night upon the altar, hath been given 
me to give again to thee. Wilt thou receive it in the 
name of God, to use it honorably and valiantly in de- 
fense of thee and thine, in behalf of those who cry to 
thee for help in evil times, and in the cause of Christ 
as Himself shall ask of thee ?" 

" In God's name I receive it and shall use it so ! " 

Then with swift fingers the lord of Beaupr^ fastened 
the scabbard to the crimson baldric, and let the great 
weapon clang into place on the young man's thigh. 
" Behold, I, Laurin de Beaupr6, knight, have girded 
thee with thy sword, and now before the world I hail 
thee also knight — Sir Lionel de Montville ! " 

There was a burst of irrepressible applause; then 
silence fell — every ear alert to catch Sir Laurin's final 
words. ** Thy father's sword, Sir Lionel ! Would he 
might have lived to gird thee vidth it ! Be thou knight 
like him." 

The youth seized the hilt, and drawing the bright 
blade forth held it upright like a cross, and kissed the 
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pommel reverently. ** With God's help I will be true 
knight," cried young Sir Lionel. 

Chivalry and Love had spoken to the new-made 
knight, but there was one more voice to speak — the 
voice of Holy Church, that should be heard beyond 
the stars. As Father Paul came slowly forward and 
stood bareheaded in the sunshine, a gray -gowned simple 
figure in the midst of all that splendid pageant of 
the warlike world, there descended upon the souls 
of those who gazed, a spirit of peace, a thought of other 
glories, a sense of holier, mightier potencies. Lionel 
dropped upon one knee, his hand upon the hilt of the 
upright glittering sword. The hush had become 
profound except for the cooing of the doves, and some- 
how that was solemn and mysterious like the old 
priest's voice. 

" Sir Enight, thou hast the weapons and armor of 
the flesh ; I now invoke for thee those of the spirit." 

Father Paul clasped his hands and bent his head, 
and all the throng knelt to hear him pray. ** O al- 
mighty God, who dost look down upon us here this day, 
thou who hast armed thine angels with swords of flame 
to smite all evil-doers, grant that this new-made knight 
be pure and strong in soul, so that his sword shall quell 
the wicked and his shield defend the good." The holy 
man stretched out his arms above the helmeted head. 
" And now may the Lord be present with thee, Lionel, 
and guide thee through thy life, and at the end receive 
thee into his perfect peace ! " 

Sir Lionel murmured a low " Amen I " 

Then Paul too turned away, and the young knight 
rose, thrusting his sword into its sheath. Congratula- 
tions, comments, jest and laughter echoed all aroundf 
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while there was a general shifting of places to leave 
the courtyard clear for the next events. 

Seated once more near the countess upon the donjon 
steps, Lady Edith caught the chatter of the throng 
below. 

**We shall see him ride now," some one cried. 

"Ay, the trumpet's sounding. Best push back 
against the wall." 

"Look, there comes the groj charger, all capari- 
soned." 

" A Norman-Barb given by Lord Laurin. They call 
him Bayart." 

" He's too tall to be mounted at a bound when a 
man's weighted down with armor." 

" Lionel can do it." 

" Sir Lionel, thou meanest. But I doubt it." 

** Bayart's excited by the crowd — look, lookl " 

The throng had parted to let the grooms pass with 
the great warhorse, but a hound had sprung barking 
in front and at the same instant a jack-daw that some 
kitchen lad had tamed dipped flapping and cawing 
across the courtyard. At the brush of the black wing, 
Bayart leaped snorting to one side. 

"Three men to hold him! He'll test our young 
knight's horsemanship." 

But Sir Lionel was undismayed. He caught gray 
Bayart's rein in a quiet grip, waved off the grooms, 
patted the arching neck and quivering muzzle, spoke a 
soothing word or two as he backed his charger to the 
chosen place, then sprung unerringly into the saddle, 
holding seat in spite of the mighty plunges. 

"Never touched foot to stirrup — I told thee how 
*twould be ! " 
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" 'Twas nobly done." 

" And now they will give him shield and lance and 
pennon." 

"Ay, mark the Montville arms: argent, a tercel 
gules." 

« Look out, they come this way ! " 

The crowd gave back, then pressed eagerly in again 
as Sir Lionel guided his great steed hither and thither 
about the courtyard, putting him to his paces — advance, 
retreat, volt, caracole, curvet — till Bayart was flecked 
with foam and the applause had become deafening. 

"The gallop — I never saw it better done," cried 
Robert of Dare. " God's light ! the youth is worthy of 
the horse, and that's enough." 

"Now for the tilting," Gaston said. "They have 
set up the quintain yonder. Lady Edith. This will 
prove his strength of arm and steadiness of eye and 
hand." 

" I doubt the space be large enough for good work," 
said a passing esquire. 

" The courtyard's length makes up for its narrowness, 
'twill serve." 

" Ay, so Lionel be not thrown against a wall." 

Edith sickened at the thought. 

" Look, he's at the starting point, and ready for the 
charge." 

" This is the real test after all, Robert," Sir Gaston 
said. 

"I wager he'll pierce both shields and hauberks." 

" Mayhap, though I've seen many a stout fellow fail 
to get his lancehead beyond the shield. But I'll wager 
thee in turn that he'll not lift the post from its place 
nor even shatter it." 
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« My goshawk against thine, that he'll do one or the 
other." 

« Done ! " laughed Gaston. «' But thou shouldst have 
asked for odds." 

The quintain — ^that would be the test indeed, as Edith 
knew. A great oaken post had been fixed upright 
near one end of the courtyard. About this had been 
wrapped two hauberks or coats of mail, one outside the 
other, and over these was now being secured a h^vy 
triangular shield. When ready for the trial, the quin- 
tain was a rude man-figured thing of oak and iron, 
rooted to the earth as no foe could ever be. 

To charge with firm-held lance, to aim above the boss 
of the shield and guide the leaping warhorse so skil- 
fully as not to miss the mark, to strike so powerfully 
that the lance-head should pierce shield and hauberks 
through and through — this would prove the young 
knight's fitness to meet tried champions in the lists 
and hardy foes upon the field of battle. 

« Heaven protect him I " prayed Edith, as all eyes 
turned to the upper end of the courtyard. 

" How the brave horse trembles for the trumpet call 
and the rider's word I " 

" The trumpet sounds ! " 

" They're away ! " 

A shrill cheer rang out. Lionel was charging furi- 
ously down, with all his skill of hand and eye, with all 
his strength of back and limb gathered for this one 
mighty feat of arms. ** Please heaven, so the lance be 
not shattered, there shall be no need of second trial ! " 

" The Barb flies straight as an arrow," shouted Sir 
Robert. "He cannot miss his aim." 
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" He strikes,** cried Gaston. « He pierces shield and 
ai'mor ; he wrenches them away ! " 

** 'Fore God, the post itself is tottering I ** 

"Ay I A page could overset it now.'* 

•* Brave youth, good lance ! " The cheers were louder 
than before, and the crowd surged down the courtyard 
to see the leaning quintain and applaud both man and 
horse. 

" He did not quite knock down the post,** said Gaston, 
clapping Robert on the shoulder, " but I'll make no 
claim to thy goshawk, friend." 

"By my faith," swore Robert thunderously, "thou*lt 
take her though I Why, I did my wagering just to 
make the boy's good fortune sure 1 " 

"I like Sir Robert," Edith confided to the countess, 
"he's so good and honest." 

" And I have never seen a nobler youth than Lionel," 
declared the earl, exchanging glances with his lady. 

Countess Verian smiled upon the maid beside her. 
" Indeed, I feel as proud of the new knight as if he 
were my brother." 

" But not so proud as if he were thy son," broke in 
Sir Robert, who had caught the lasV words. " Name 
of God, Aylmar, therell be rejoicings when thine earl- 
dom's rightful heir is knighted." 

For a fleeting moment Earl Aylmar saw in Verian's 
eyes the soul's full beauty he had long since divined. 
" God speed the day I " he murmured. 

Then Lady Verian, with hot cheeks but chilling 
heart, turned her face from him. " See, Sir Lionel 
leads his charger hither, and Lord Laurin comes." 



CHAPTER XV 

THE HINSTBEL 

Pbbparations for the banquet had begun the day 
before the knighting, when extra trestles had been 
brought into the hall and laid with boards to form one 
long table extending along the eastward wall from the 
dais almost to the great doorway. On the dais itself a 
small table had been placed transversely to the other, 
and here, upon a massive carven settle, Earl Aylmar 
and Countess Verian took their seats, with the most 
honored guests at either hand. The earl himself indi- 
cated seats at the lord's table for Lord Laurin and Lady 
Edith, Sir Gaston and Lady Clarice, Sir Lionel and 
Lord Odo, the last of whom had arrived in the midst 
of the morning pageantry. Then to the host and to 
the others in order of precedence came pages bearing 
ewers of water. Hands were carefully washed, then 
dried upon white napkins which the pages carried. 

At the lord's table, after the natural compliments to 
Sir Lionel, the talk had become general as the feast 
was served. Etiquette had required the seating of 
Lord Odo upon the host's left, and Countess Verian 
noted that her husband was more than usually courte- 
ous to his cousin. 

"Thy messenger came late," Lord Odo said, "yet we 
made shift to be here for most of the sport. But I 
hear there's more than pageantry in prospect now I " 

"Ay," returned the earl deliberately. "Our old foe 
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Barant, whom Lionel by chance fell in with, hath some- 
how heard it was Sir Laurin who slew his boarish 
brother. Therefore he challenges to single combat 
and makes the Lady Edith's life their stake." 

" Ah 1 I did not think the Boar would come so far 
within the pale of law as to our lists at Nordene." 

« Nor will he. The fight takes place upon the banks 
of Lith." 

"What, thou'lt not let our De Beaupre risk his life 
within this traitor's borders ? " 

"I've protested vainly. Thou knowest Laurin's 
headlong valor." 

" Then surely thou'lt send a strong force with him ? " 

" None with him, for Barant balks at that. But a 
troop under Gaston is to set off secretly and swing 
down from the north on Lithland to block any deed of 
treachery." 

" Troth, a wise plan. We must keep it safe." 

Earl Aylmar had been speaking almost carelessly, 
with a host's glance about the hall, but Lady Verian, 
watching while she chatted with her guests, caught a 
momentary lighting up of Odo's swarthy face. 

" But what if because of his unhealed wound or some 
ill-luck Laurin should come to harm ? " 

The earPs eye clashed with Odo's. " Then I myself 
should pursue the Red Boar to his death. Here, boy, 
fill Lord Odo's goblet." 

• Odo drank deep, then set down the golden cup. 
" Truly, this Burgundy is past praising. But before 
thy plans be final, I must remind thee that Clifton's 
strength is all with Nordene in this affair. Beseech 
thee, let me help." 

"Thanks, we may have need of thee," replied the 
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earl, then turned in his chair to answer some question 
from his busy seneschal. 

Under cover of the echoing merriment Lord Odo ad- 
dressed himself to Lady Verian. " Thine earPs banquet, 
Cousin Countess, would befit a king, but thou'lt let me 
say no queen in Christendom could grace it so with 
beauty as thou dost.'* 

His look of cunning bestiality more than his words 
prompted Verian's swift answer : " And now the feast 
is all complete with thee for licensed jester, good my 
lord ! " 

The savory wild-boar's flesh had come and disap- 
peared ; eels and fish had followed, with the summer 
vegetables. Then there descended a veritable flight of 
fowl, wild and tame — ^fried chicken, roasted swans and 
peacocks, pigeons and pheasants, while puddings and 
custards came joUily after. Even the gaunt De Thurs- 
tan had eaten liberally and with the stimulus of spiced 
wine was able to keep some appetite still, beginning to 
be cheerful, almost merry, as the good things went and 
came. The desserts arrived at last — cakes and tarts, 
honied fruits, with cloves and ginger that would ask 
more wine. Finally ewers of water were carried round 
once more, while the board was cleared of all but the 
gold and silver goblets and the grotesque earthen jugs. 

" Just two or three more swallows of wine, my lad,'* 
demanded Robert of Dare. 

As the page poured out something less than a quart, 
De Thurstan gibed : " How canst thou expect him to 
get two of thy swallows into one cup ? Wine will not 
pack like feathers, man." 

To which came the muffled retort, as the goblet was 
held to the black-bearded lips : " If thou too hadst a 
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good round paunch and wouldst keep it well stored 
with wine like this, thouMst lose the yellow from thy 
face and the bitterness from thy tongue." 

But De Thurstan was by this time straining his ears 
for what Odo was saying at the earl's table. " Now I 
think of it, Cousin Verian, I brought in my train what 
may add to even this most excellent entertainment." 

** What may that be, my lord ? " questioned the coun- 
tess coldly. 

" A wandering minstrel we have harbored for a few 
days — half- Welsh methinks, and a hunchback, but a 
fellow who can sing." 

« A minstrel ? Is he in the hall ? " 

" Ay, there at the far end beside the tall knave in red.'* 

Lady Verian turned to Aylmar. " My lord, thy cousin 
Odo hath a singer here." 

«A singer? Troth, Odo, that was Ernault's one 
sore point — to have to get up a banquet on such short 
notice that he could not scour the countryside for music. 
If thy man can sing us a song or twain, we'll render 
him golden reasons to remember Lionel's knighting 
day." Aylmar passed the news on : " Dost hear, 
Laurin ? Odo hath a minstrel here." 

Lord Odo's sharp face shone as he pointed down the 
table. " There's not much promise in the fellow's looks, 
but I swear he hath a voice. That's he, clad in gray 
and hooded even here, for some whim or shyness that 
he hath." 

« The bent figure ? " 

" Ay, he's a hunchback." 

*' Pity," said the earl. 

"Pity — yea," assented Laurin, "unless he be one 
who trades on his infirmity." 
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"Hunchbacked?*' broke in Gaston. "Then he's 
sure to have either the squeaking chirp of a tree-toad 
or the silvery pipe of a girl. I heard a hunchbacked 
singer in Rouen once " 

"Ah, that's it," interrupted Odo. "This fellow's 
voice struck me at the first as odd: 'tis the girlish 
pipe that sometimes a cripple hath, as thou sayest. 
Shall I send my page to bid him sing for us, 
Aylmar ? " 

" By all means. And have a stool set for him there 
beyond the fireplace." 

While the message was being carried, Lady Clarice 
yielded to a perverse desire and glanced up at Sir 
Laurin. " I've not heard a minstrel for many a day — 
nay, now I think of it, there was a strange wandering 
fellow came to Belvoir in the maying season " 

Sir Laurin flushed, but was saved the need of answer- 
ing by the hasty interference of Lady Verian. " Why, 
Coz, thou'rt shamefully forgetful of the gallant efforts 
which good Sir Gaston made to serenade thee nightly 
on our journey hither." 

" Gallant efforts ! " Graston made a fine grimace. 

" The minstrel hath received the word and is loosen- 
ing his harp," said Lionel. 

Earl Aylmar rose in sign that the feast was ended 
and the guests free, and immediately there was a 
gathering into groups and a renewed hum and chatter. 

Odo's page returned. " The minstrel will sing of the 
warrior's life, my lord, and then the love-songs thou 
didst favor." 

"What have I to do with love-songs, fool?" de- 
manded Odo. Then, self-possessed and suave again : 
" But love-songs, by all means, to please the countess I " 
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Lady Verian controlled her ever-increasing dislike of 
whatever Odo said or did. "Doubtless the singer 
knows his songs — his choice is ours.** 

As word was buzzed among the guests that a ballad 
was coming, Lord Odo rose with apologies and moved 
with assumed indifference toward De Thurstan. 

Then the countess motioned Edith to the chair which 
the earl had left, and Clarice came to Odo's place, while 
Lord Laurin took stand where he could look his fill 
upon {6e face he had of late denied himself. 

" See, the fellow takes harp on knee and gazes floor- 
ward in proper minstrel meditation," remarked Clarice 
" He means to do his best for us." 

« Hath pushed back his hood a little, too," continued 
Lady Verian. "A drawn, sad face, methinks." 

** Ay, a cripple's face," said Aylmar. 

" Black hair and strange dark eyes. I suppose that's 
the Welsh strain showing forth." 

"Might almost have been handsome once," began De 
Beaupr6, for the first time scrutinizing the minstrel. 
Then his hand, flung out for quick support, fell upon 
Earl Aylmar's arm. 

" Why, brother, thou'rt pale, and thy hand trembles I " 
was Aylmar's startled whisper. " Here, take this stool. 
Is't the old wound, or " 

"Ay, the old wound! A passing twinge." De 
Beaupre clenched his hands and forced himself to glance 
around. " So, 'tis gone." 

Across the hall Lord Odo had caught up with De 
Thurstan. "If she stands this test," he whispered, 
" She can stay and spy to heart's content. If they find 
her out, our game's to pretend amazement too, and wax 
fierce at her deceiving us." 
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« She'll stand it. Ah!" 

The hall had become quiet at the first sound of the 
harp. De Thurstan turned a restless eye upon the 
earl, while Odo fixed his wolfish gaze on De BeauprS 
and the countess. 

The song began. 



" Awake, 'tis the bugle ringing ! 
To horse, for gmy dawn 's in the sky I 
Ride hard — the red stag's springing 
Through the copse with the hounds in cry. 
How the woodland hollows ring I 

" Draw rein, 'tis thy watchman's challenge ; 
Sound horn, so thy Lady know ; 
Drink deep, while they show the antlers, 
Then dream, as the fire bums low. 

How the winds on the ramparts sing t 
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"She carries it off," cried Be Thurstan amid the 
burst of applause. "Aylmar smiles and is clapping 
heartily." 

Odo nodded, but did not take his eyes from Laurin's 
face as the song went on. " I was right," he triumphed 
to himself. " Our pattern Laurin and this lady-minstrel 
who sings his May-day songs have met before. If she 
proves to be a cast-off paramour of his, she'll help us to 
the death of him in this fight with Barant. Ha ! lean 
head on hand, my woman-conquering friend, and hide 
thy face. 'Fore God, thou hast no doubts now, though 
fears enough, I warrant me ! " 

Meantime the minstrel's voice went on, high and 
sweet, piercingly sweet as the theme grew sad and 
stern, yet dramatically triumphant at the end. 
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"Awake, 'tis thy warder calling I 
To arms, for they storm the gate I 
One kiss, through the tears that are falling— 
Away, thou shalt cope with fate 1 
How ax and armor ring I 

" Bend low, for the hero's djing ; 
Weep not, for he did not quail. 
Kiss close, and stop his sighing — 
Then pray, for love's prayers avail. 

Let the knell of the warrior ring I " 

As the applause again resounded through the hall 
Earl Aylmar sent to the minstrel a silver goblet of wine 
from his own table. "My lord the earl doth thank 
thee," announced the page, " saymg the wine and the 
goblet too are thine." 

** The song had a martial ring to it," said Sir Gaston 
to Countess Verian, " though the voice was something 
womanish." 

« But surely with the silver sound thou didst proph- 
esy, and I must confess to liking it mightily." 

" I've sent him word to sing us the love songs now," 
said the earl, " since I trow there be lovers here be- 
sides myself." He glanced round the circle. "If I 
were to mention every flushing face " 

" Hush, in mercy to Gaston, at the least," jested De 
Beaupre, mastering himself. 

And Lady Clarice, marvelously absorbed in naught 
but the minstrel, warned them : « He hath set down 
the wine-cup, and taken the harp again. Hearken 1 " 

** The south wind sings in the greenwood way, 
Whispers the violet, swings away— 
Shall young love, swift love stay ? 
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" The swallow's image that glads the stream 
Flashes and fades with the evening gleam— 
How Shalt thou hold heart's dream ? * 

** The star of eve rides down the west, 
The dawn-stivr hides in heaven's breast — 
Shall love's star be possest ? 

" Beauty passes with passing youth, 
Nor yet shall white age capture truth — 
Shall love alone find ruth ? 

" Ah I coin me the moon-gold that's flung on the sea, 
Make of the days that are done, days to be — 
Then woo home young love to me I " 

The Lady Edith looked up, careless of the tears that 
made her blue eyes more than bright. <« What wild 
sorrow in the voice and words, dear countess ! I can- 
not like the song, for all its loveliness." 

Verian met the true face with one as true. " Nor 
can I!" 

** Perchance thou'lt care to go to the orchard or the 
meadows," suggested Lionel to the Lady Edith. " The 
blackbirds and the thrushes will be singing in cheerier 
strain." 

Earl Aylmar turned around. «*One song more, 
friends, to lift our lovers' melancholy, then we'll go 
forth together." 

"I'm not yet song-sated," returned the countess, 
" nor any longer sad." 

Aylmar glanced quizzically at Laurin. " I suppose 
our brother here thinks we've all once more proved 
fools as well as lovers, asking for any love songs, grave 
or gay ? And yet, now I bethink me, he used to troll 
sweet roundelays himself upon occasion." 
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De Beaupr6 shrugged his shoulders, answering with 
affected lightness : " Oh, a man goes through his tune- 
ful follies, but I think I'll not linger " 

<«He strikes the harp," warned Gaston. "Thou'lt 
have to bear it." 

Once more rose the high, sweet voice, and now the 
words were of lovers' hope. 

*'Up with me, laggard lark, 
For glad morn is breaking ; 
Scatter the flying dark, 
And sing my lady's waking. 

** Ah 1 she came in dream 
And gazed upon me smiling ; 
Blue deep eyes agleam 
With love my pain beguiling." 

Countess Verian had been listening in wide-eyed 
wonder, until at last she could not endure the tender 
gaze of Aylmar resting on her, and made excuse of 
pushing her loose tresses back to look away and hide 
her crimson face from him. That song ! What could 
it mean ? She had thought the words and air were of 
Lord Laurin's careless making. 

** Dreams fade at dawn, 
But love outlasts the dreaming ; 
Night's fancies gone, 
Day's truth outshines all seeming." 

So the song ended : so it had ended when Verian 
heard it from the Belvoir woods ! 

" A childish merry song this time ! " Odo had re- 
joined the group. " Come, Laurin, say thou dost like 
the poor hunchback's voice, at least." 
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Lady Verian dared not look, but strained her ears to 
catch the answer. Lady Clarice shot a curious glance 
at De Beaupre as he met the question. ** The voice — 
may be pleasing enough — ^but " 

Clarice let her wilful tongue have way : " But the 
song, canst not give the meed of praise to that? " 

De Beaupre did not quail. "It would scarce be be- 
coming in me to laud the song, since Gaston here laughs 
at me for praising even the good lance heads of old 
Poitou— and the song's from Poitou also, however this 
Welshman got it. Have sung it myself since boy- 
hood." 

Countess Verian's heart beat almost tranquilly 
again. 

" All good things came first from Poitou ! " exulted 
Odo. 

" Hath sung the song himself ? " exclaimed the earl. 
« Is't not fitting then that we make him give his fellow 
minstrel largess ? " ♦ 

" A handful of silver from eacl^ of us," urged Gaston, 
«*and Laurin to give it to the singer. Here's mine ! " 

" And mine," cried Lionel. 

" Mine also," laughed the earl. « Summon the min- 
strel to us, lad " he called to a page who blushed at be- 
ing caught nibbling a bit of honied ginger at a comer 
of the table. 

De Beaupr6 took the coins and slipped them into the 
wallet at his girdle. " Ye are all most generous, but 
I'll better your gifts with my gold-wrought purse 
itself." 

De Thurstan had moved up to chat with Lionel. 
With glittering, half-shut eyes he watched what now 
went on. 
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The page came to the dais with the minstrel, who 
had concealed his harp and drawn down his hood once 
more. Earl Aylmar looked with kindly eyes upon the 
stranger. ^Thou hast bettered oar banqnet with thy 
music, my good youth. Wilt not stay in Nordene for a 
whUe?" 

" Thank thee, my lord,*' came the low, clear answer. 
** But I have the wandering spirit^ and can rest nowhere 
long.** 

Countess Yerian leaned forward, with glowing cheek 
and pitying eye. ** Hast thou no home, sir ? " 

The blue eyes of the minstrel had grown almost black, 
hnt the face was ashen. " None, my lady." 

"Nor any friends — dear friends, I mean?" 

** Nor any friends I " The voice rang like a swinging 
sword-blade, bitterly. 

" Pity ! Methinks thou dost show in face and speech 
a heart that should be comforted with love, and we'd 
be most glad toi|giye thee home in Nordene." 

The countess^^pau^dft ; Odo held his breath. The 
minstrel stared upon the La'dy Verian, then slowly 
shook his head.' His lips moved, and they knew he 
answered nay. * 

** Then take this token of our good will " — the coun- 
tess held out a cross-shaped amber brooch — "and re- 
member that thou wilt find a home here if thou dost 
ever come to seek it." The minstrel did not move. 
" Take it, I beg thee, so I may feel I help a little ! '* 
The tone was infinitely gentle. 

Unsteadily the minstrel put forth a white, thin hand 
and took the shining jewel. 

With a man's instinct to keep down the gales of feel- 
ing, Earl Aylmar broke in cheerily : « Our countess* 
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gift hath made what my lord of Beaupr6 hath to give 
seem trifling ; but it comes from us all, and our gen- 
eral thanks go with it." 

Odo strained forward, gnawing at his lip. 

Sir Laurin de Beaupre stepped lightly forward then, 
tossing back his gold- wrought green mantle. " Thou 
hast done well, good youth," — Odo and De Thurstan 
caught not the slightest tremor in the voice — " and hast 
been praised f or't better than I could praise thee. But 
the lords here have filled this purse of mine with silver, 
bidding me give it thee because I said of thy last ditty 
that I myself had sung it in fair Poitou. Wilt thou 
take the gift?" 

The frail, humped body quivered once and a second 
time. Then a hollow answer came: "Ye are — ^most 
kind — my lords." 

The minstrel stretched out a hand to take the offered 
gift, and then, whether because De Beaupr6 let it go 
too quickly or the stranger had no sure clutch for 
money, the purse went clashing down upon the rushes. 

" The poor fellow seems half ill," whispered Edith. 
Lady Verian could not answer. The page picked up 
the gold- wrought purse and restored it to the singer. 

" Time for clear air and sunshine," said Earl Aylmar. 

Lady Verian rose. " Yea, it hath grown close within 
the hall." 

" I'm for a gallop ere the twilight falls," said Lord 
Laurin, moving forward beside the countess and her 
guest. 

As the company was departing, De Thurstan noticed 
that the ministrel fell quietly in behind. « Devil take 
her," he muttered, " she's too deep for easy sounding." 
And when they were safe outside he asked of Odo, 
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^What thinkest thou now of Barant's minstrel-mes- 
senger? Doth he guess that she must have known 
De Beaupr6 in the past? ** 

^ I care not if he doth or no. He hath trusted her 
with the double-horseshoe sign, and her eyes glittered 
with loathing for De Beaupr6 — I warrant shell serve 
Barant^s plot and ours. Let her spy here as she will, 
then take her gleanings and our answer to his boar- 
ship. Among us all we'll have this Laurin's life, then 
trap my rescuing earl.'* 

** Or if this one plot should fail, see what we have 
still : a doting lord and his lady who loves him not, her 
would-be lover Laurin and now this woman with the 
hating eyes. They'll work their own destruction." 

"God's blood! this confused, slow- working evil is 
sweeter for me to mingle in than even fierce Matilda's 
chopping off of heads. The victims will stare and 
writhe so, Hugh ! " 



CHAPTER XVI 

THE GRIP OF THE PAST 

"Loosen this buckle, Richard. Now this." De 
Beaupr6 caught his esquire in an ill-suppressed yawn. 
« Thou'rt sleepy." 

Richard straightened quickly. " Thy pardon ^*' 

** 'Tis a slight offense. Gtet thee to bed ; I'll throw 
off these garments when I'm ready. Good night." 

« Good-night, my lord — and thank thee." 

As the youth departed, Sir Laurin threw aside his 
mantle, opened his tunic at the neck, and sat down 
moodily upon his couch. With elbows on knees he 
leaned forward and clasped his throbbing temples. 

" What devil's work this is, her coming thus and now 
to Nordene ! Two years and over — how hath she found 
me out ? what can she mean to do ? " 

There was a step in the passage and De Beaupr6 
looked up to find Richard drawing back the red canvas 
curtain at the doorway. 

« My lord ? " 

" What now, Richard ? " 

" That hunchbacked minstrel ^" 

«Ah!" 

" I found him on the steps of the tower. He sayeth 
thou didst bid him wait on thee to-night." 

" Ay, now thou mindest me, there's a message which 
this fellow can deliver if he be traveling to London as 
I bear. Bid him enter. But see thou say naught here- 
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after of his coming, for the business is of secret 
nature." 

" Ay, my lord." 

"And Richard!" The youth looked round again. 
"After thou sendest the minstrel in, close the outer 
door carefully — ^the draught keeps my candle sput- 
tering." 

** I'll close the door, my lord." 

As Richard went out again Sir Laurin rose and faced 
the entrance. From the courtyard came a sudden con- 
fused murmur of men's voices and the long-drawn 
baying of a hound. A hesitant swing of the curtain, 
and the gray-gowned hunchback stood within the room, 
a silent, distorted shadow. 

The minstrel had pushed back hood and mantle, 
giving to the candle-light the black hair and lined white 
face and the eyes dark as night itself, yet flickering as 
with the night-fires of a marshy waste. The fixed gaze 
compelled De Beaupre's quailing eye. 

" Alaise ! " Involuntarily De Beaupre named that 
name and the sound of it from his lips sent the gray 
figure staggering. A chair was near the wall; the 
minstrel got weakly to it and sank down. 

De Beaupre felt a pang of pity. "Alaise, I — I did 
not mean to go and not return " 

" Thou didst not mean 1 " the eyes were glowing, the 
words leaped like arrows from the quiver of the past. 
" Belike thou wast wounded and made prisoner, and 
lay praying for me to come and nurse thee ? Or was 
it that thou didst ride post-haste for the abbey in the 
night after Lincoln fell, and mistook thy way and 
wandered in the dark and could not find me, never 
found me, though searching for me always ? Or may- 
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hap a mace stroke knocked away thy memory for 
Dames, so thou couldst never ask for Godsburh Abbey 
or for me. Come, thy lies ! '* 

De Beaupr6 hardened. " Thy tongue hath kept its 
edge, I see. Thou mayst remember it rioted in up- 
braidings when I left thee on the eve of battle. Shall 
a man return until he die to the forked tongue that 
stings and stings ? '' 

" So thou dost confess it I Thou didst mean to desert 
me there, me whom thou hadst sworn to love, me, a 
wild hawk that had been mewed too straitly and wast 
dazzled with the lure of thy great fame and thy promise 
of open ladyhood, me, homeless because of thee, sick, 
dishonored — Oh I having long since proved thyself 
traitor and recreant, thou provest thyself now liar also. 
Liar, liar ! " 

Laurin writhed and cried from between his grating 
teeth, " Would God thou wert the man thou dost pre- 
tend to be!" 

And like the hiss of a scourge came the answer : 
** Would God thou wert the man thou dost pretend to 
be!'' 

Breathing heavily, De Beaupr6 stared upon her. 
Old, she had grown old since — And how her eyes flamed 
as in days gone by — only that something more than in- 
telligence and pride and passion seemed to burn there 
now, something anguished, hungry, death- wrung, yet 
also ominous and not to be withstood, something which 
tortured him to speech that went flapping and clacking 
across the abyss of silence. 

« Thou thyself didst often say thou wouldst be hap- 
pier to go away from me. And— and I sent much gold 
for thee." 
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** Gold ! Accursed be all thy gold and thee ! It 
made me hate myself when I had to use it, made me 
loathe myself as taking pay for what I had not sold but 
given out of a prodigal, mad, glad heart ; it makes me 
hate and loathe thee deeplier than I did for that thou 
canst name it to me now I " 

De Beaupr6 had turned his head away. Hp crossed 
the room and closed the casement of the little iron- 
barred window, though the night was warm and sum- 
mer-sweet, and the taper flame did not bow or sputter. 
Then with his foot he pushed forward a stool and sat 
down. 

Alaise had watched his every movement with mordant 
eyes. "'Tis worthy a woman, thy careful placing of 
the stool where no candle gleam shall reach thy face. 
And yet thank God thou hast so much of shame. As 
for the close-shut casement, I know well thou fearest 
some belated knight or knave may hear my voice, and 
glean the truth concerning thee, thou pattern knight 
who darest bestow the knightly sword and warn a true- 
eyed boy against untruth, against unknightliness ! 
Thou coward I Traitor, liar, coward ! " 

With a curse De Beaupre swung across the room and 
back again, then stopped midway and glared upon her, 
his fingers working at his sides, his face sharp and 
strained, his breath coming in gasps. And in the midst 
of her scorn and fury the watching woman felt a thrill 
of exultant admiration for the tigerine beauty and 
sinuous potence of him, knowing well that no man 
could have said what she said to him and not pay life 
for it. But even while she gazed the tiger mood fled 
away, and Sir Laurin sat down wearily, and when he 
spoke it was in dull despairing tones. 
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«* Yea, I am — all that thou hast said ! What is there 
now that I can do for thee, Alaise ? " 

She caught her breath, and as a keen flame leaps to 
music her woman's heart went throbbing to his voice's 
cadence. 

De Beaupr6 waited, dreading what her reply might 
be. 

Her mood too had altered. " It is all so strange ! " 
Leaning forward, she brushed the black locks from her 
brow. " In our first days I asked but to touch thee, 
hear thee speak, or just to sit and look on thee in the 
silver silence, and then — to creep anear, to seize thee 
suddenly and give and claim the uttermost. Thou 
wert God's blessing to me. Thou wert — almost God. 
Thou ! And then thou wert God's curse. For in the 
last days, chilled by the shadow of what should come, 
I shuddered even beneath thy hand, yet wept if thou 
wert from me for a moment, while always I prayed 
thee : 'Wed me, Laurin ! When shall we be wed ? ' " 

ALaise ceased and with lowered eyes dreamed on the 
past that had been so wildly sweet before it turned all 
bitter. De Beaupre watched her tensely. Would she 
make the old demand anew? And if she did, and he 
should answer as of old, ** Wait a time ! " what then ? 

He could no longer bear the unvoiced questionings. 
"What wilt thou have of me, Alaise ? " 

Her pitiful laugh pierced him before her words. 
" What should I have of thee ? What but those things 
which thou didst take from me — maidhood, joy, faith 
in human kind, trust in God ? Hast thou these to 
render back ? " 

The man bowed his head ; his eyes sought the rushes 
that made the floor soft to his feet. How their green 
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had tamed to yellow and gray ; how they had been 
twisted, crushed, trodden carelessly till life and tbe 
beauty of life were gone out of them, and even the 
beauty of a peaceful death was gone I 

"I — have sinned, Alaise ! " 

She lifted her waited hand and let it fdU again, in 
gesture half hopeless, half contemptuous. "And it 
hath taken thee nigh three years to And that out, to 
say it to thyself I And yet there is one deed for thee 
to do." He raised unquiet eyes. « Not to render back 
those things I gave and thou didst spend, and not in 
reparation for thy spending — tbese are outside human 
power. Indeed, thou hast not even yet the will for 
reparation — " He moved his lips to And an answer, but 
she waved a scornful hand. " Oh, no perjured protosts ! 
I say thou hast not the • will for reparation, and I have 
come to know thee in these years." 

He looked away from her, ** These years ! " 

« Ay I What these years have brought me, this thou 
mast hear before I ask the deed of thee. Would to 
God I could bum the record in thy forehead, bum it in 
thy soul — and, God's mercy I bear it in mine own body 
only, not in soul and body too. Except for one thing 
— thou shalt hear." 

The frail form was all alive again, the dark eyes 
more terribly compelling, and the swift words grew 
more bitter in his ears than had been the shouting 



"Alone thou didst leave me in the abbey, alone and 
-'".k. Aud when the news of battle had come to us, 
d troops went clattering past our gates, homeward 
and from fallen Lincoln, and when later a few 
»gglers and the wounded borne in litters halted for 
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food and medicine, but still thou didst not come, nor 
any word from thee,. I went half mad with fear 
that thou wert dead or wert dying and in need of me. 
Then on the fourth day a messenger rode up through 
the wintry dark, bringing gold — more gold I — and a 
word to the lady abbess: ' The lady's lord goes a long 
journey on secret matters of state, and cannot soon 
return ! ' Nor any further word could the abbess draw 
from him before he turned and spurred away. Next 
morn she told me. I shrieked and started from my 
bed to follow thee ; but they forced me back, and I could 
not rise again. God, how I cursed thee then, till the 
abbess turned the nuns away for terror of my blas- 
phemies, yet stayed herself for pity's sake, lest I should 
dash myself against the wall and die. But I could not 
die then. It was not until afterwards I died." 

De Beaupre's face was pale as hers and drawn with 
horror, but she did not mark him. 

" That sickness which took me before thou didst ride 
away — it — was not what I thought. It was— the first 
of that long sickness that may bring death or life — to 
two ! " 

"God's light!" 

"And so I slid into a black valley, where the very 
air crushed me down and down, where devils thrust at 
me with knife and burning brand — faces I had known 
among them — thy face — while hideous laughter tor- 
tured me. Always I struggled to arise and flee, know- 
ing there was blue sky and cool water and lips that 
had a message for me, there beyond a cliff of sliding 
stone. But always I was clutched and dragged do^vn 
into the swirling sable flame, where the laughter was 
and the choking — until at last I felt an unimaginable 
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pain, and heard a cry, and shrieked an answer— Then I 
found the air and light of heaven again and woke and 
saw the nuns about me, and by my side I felt my babe, 
my son, my son ! " 

*' Thy son I " Laurin put out trembling fingers to- 
ward her, then stopped and pushed them numbly about 
his face and eyes. Then he propped his head upon 
his hands, muttering, " Son, thy son ! " 

And exultantly, fiercely, Alaise made answer : " Yea, 
my son ! Mine own ! " 

There fell a silence, deepened by the buzzing of a 
great beetle and the thud and clatter of his armored 
wings as he swung clumsily against wall or rafter. 

"It was then I learned to pray." Alaise smiled 
wanly, " Thou saidst to me once that we answered 
our own prayers — I had prayed for a happy love — that 
was before we fled — Thou shouldst have said also that 
sometimes the devil answers our prayers. Thou shalt 
hear how he answered mine." 

There were questions beating to De Beaupr^'s lips, 
as fears and hopes were thronging to his' heart, but he 
dared not ask them — dared not ! 

Alaise went on. " When a year was past, and he 
was strong, I took the gold and bought a sorry mule 
and set forth in nun's habit with two pilgrim monks. 
My folly even then was such I trusted Christ would 
lead us to thee and fix thy wanton heart on us. That 
had been the abbess's teaching ; but her Christ hath 
been dead for a good eleven hundred years. And on 
tiie third day a pack of wolf-men howled down upon 
us, stripped the monks and scourged them nigh to 
death for sport's sake, holding me the while to see. 
Then they tore my mantle from me, shouting savageries 
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— and there they saw my son just waking on my 
bosom, and nuzzling for his food." 

« The boy, tell me of him ! " 

"The men fell back cursing, but the red leader 
laughed, saying since I was fair and proved a sort of 
nun that knew the worth of men they should bring me 
along for him. Then one with gap- tooth grin clutched 
at my child to slay him, but I shrieked and threw me 
down, covering his body, and begging for his life, till 
the chief cursed me and him, but bade them bring us 
both together, only swearing my babe should die if I 
let him cry as children cry.'* 

** Spared ! They spared his life ! " 

"They bore us a long journey, till I thought we 
both should die of weariness, to their rock-built lair. 
I — I have been — the red chief was Barant of the 
Marches." 

" Barant, Red Barant ! " De Beaupre began to under- 
stand the uncouth writing on her brow and cheek and 
lip, the depth of misery in her eyes. " But — thou'rt 
here." There was horror in his voice, and pity. 
" Thou hast escaped. And our son, our son I What 
of our son, Alaise ? " 

Her white hand went up. "Ay, thou hast said: 
ours I As God lives, thine and mine ! " 

« But where ? Is he with thee ? " 

" Will not a child cry out at last ? Will it not wake 
in the night and wail its little pain and stretch weak 
fingers for the mother's breast ? Yea, and wail again 
in hunger and desolation when the mother may not 
answer ? Thinkest thou Barant would suffer any child 
to live in his bridal bower ? " 

"God's pity, our son was slain! " Laurin staggered 
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back and forth, muttering incoherencies, while Alaise 
turned her head to follow his to-and-fro. Stumbling 
against the couch at last he sat down mechanically, his 
dull gaze caught by the near-by candle-flame. A white 
moth was flitting bewilderedly about the peaked daz- 
zling thing that bent and leaped to catch it as it passed. 
The wings struck full on the flame at last and there 
came a hiss, a downshot gleam, a chug upon the 
rushes. Laurin turned away. ^How didst thou es- 
cape, Alaise ? '* 

** I've not yet escaped." 

" I do not understand.'* 

**> I'm here on Barant's sufferance and for his pur- 
poses." 

"His purposes?" 

" There is a plot against thee and the earl of Nor- 
dene. I am sent to spy here and at Clifton to make 
assurance sure." 

** What plot ? " 

** Barant and Lord Odo " 

" Ha I " 

« Will ruin one or both of ye if I but return in silence 
as I came. Yet I have the power to save thee, and it 
was to save thee that I made Barant think I'd serve 
him better as messenger and spy than any other could. 
This disguising hump and the old gift of song have 
helped me through. But by our plot thou goest to 
fight in Lithland." 

« Treason ? " 

" From which, if thou dost keep thy knightly word 
and go, only I can save thee." 

« But how shall I— what is ? " 

** How shalt thou know I am not lying, to lead thee 
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to a trap and be avenged ? What is my price ? Be at 
ease : I save thy life for the service thou shalt do." 

« What service ? " 

Alaise leaned toward him. " The child still lives ! " 

" Lives ! " De Beaupre sprang to his feet. 

" Lives — a hostage for my return to Barant." 

"Hostage with Barant? God in heaven, 111 " 

He saw his helplessness. " How shall I save our son? ^ 
What price, what price, Alaise ? " 

*' That thou wilt take a solemn oath in presence of 
the earl and the knight De Lile, the youth De Mont- 
ville, old chaplain Paul, and me, saying thou hast a son 
who was lost and hath been found, saying that I, the 
minstrel Gryffyd, know his whereabouts and that thou 
wilt publicly acknowledge the child I shall deliver thee 
to be thy son, the heir to thine estate and name." 

But even in that moment the old, old selfishness and 
pride, the old love of liberty and ease, reasserted their 
power upon De Beaupre. A cunning inward voice 
began to whisper : " To take this oath means to lose 
all chance of ever winning Verian ! " He waited, 
groping for another plan. " And — what of thyself ? " 

" I ? I return to Barant. But come, thy solemn 
promise now that thou wilt take this oath to-morrow." 

" What is his name, Alaise ? " 

" Godef roy — that he be the knight great Godefroy 
was." 

" Godefroy ! " Sir Laurin murmured the name over 
to himself. Then he looked up. "Thou mayst be 
sure he shall be reared as a son of mine should be." 

Sudden fear and fury shook Alaise. " Son of thine ? 
I have prayed God by night and day that he prove son 
of thine in naught that makes thee what in thy soul 
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thou art ! Quick, thy promise, lest I shriek and rouse 
the castle and tell this tale to every ear." 

^One shriek, and I seize thee as a spy ! Thou hast 
come disguised, thou'rt in league with plotting Odo. 
I'll prove thou comest from Barant too, and scout thy 
tale, and have thee scourged from the castle gate." 

Alaise sprang up before him. ** Dastard ! Tis my 
last grief that I must yield my son to thee for any 
time, that he must be called the lord of Beaupre after 
thee — foul, weak, self-besotted as thou art I Brand me 
liar? Why, under the calm eyes of the earl and the 
pitying gaze of the countess, truth would speak in every 
word and look of mine, falsehood and shame in all thy 
face and voice ! Scourge me forth ? Me, the mother 
of thy son, purified by mother-pangs and saved by 
mother-love? Oh, God's astounded eye would blast 
thee forever ! " From beneath her tunic, Alaise 
snatched forth a silver crucifix. " Lay thy hand on 
this and swear to do my will to-morrow. Swear ! " 

" How should I know thy word for true— that thy 
child is also mine?" 

The crucifix fell jingling upon its chain ; the pale 
mother stiffened and stood mute, with lids twitching 
over dilated eyes. The man gave back a step, and at 
his first movement she opened dry lips and cursed him 
with curses wildly mingled of nuns' prayers and rob- 
bers' oaths. He shrank before her, lifted up his hands, 
made the sign of the cross with shaking fingers. 

" Thou'rt only what I found thee in the night watches 
after thou wert gone. Strange how God doth bless and 
hurt us with the one opening of his hand I That my 
son is also thine hath one proof that never can be gain- 
said — his face's likeness to thine own. His face liko 
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thine — thy swarthiness, though with a touch of the red 
that used to be in mine — thou wilt scarce remember. 
Eyes shaped and placed under the brows like thine — 
but not of thine inconstant color. They're blue-gray, 
and will be deep and true like the good earl's, please 
God. The nose, straight where mine hath an upward 
curve. He hath even that quivering of the nostril that 
thou showest when thou'rt roused, but not shamed as 
now — the left nostril. And the ready frown, with the 
one deep downward furrow. God's mercy, how the like- 
ness smote me when I saw the first flash of it, when I 
saw it grow and grow! Almost I hated mine own 
child one day and caught him up and would have leaped 
with him from the tower top had he not crowed with 
laughter and laid his wet warm mouth against my neck. 
My babe, my blessed babe ! Oh ! then I crouched in 
the sunshine by the battlement and suckled him and 
wiped mine own tears from his hands and tried to un- 
derstand that God was in it all." 

Lady Alaise closed her eyes a moment and drooped 
her head. Then she roused herself. " There are other 
proofs — living witnesses at Grodsburh : the lady Abbess, 
Sister Marie, Sister Ursula, others. They will swear 
that — that it could have been but thou — that wast 
father to my child.'* 

In the pause the casement rattled with the rising 
wind, and the hangings swished upon the rushes. 

" Thou hast heard what the proofs are." The tone 
had become cold and clear. " They are like to seem 
sufficient in the view of a man like Earl Aylmar." She 
was menacing now. " Thy dastard hopes and fears are 
clear to me — beware! Of two things thou'rt most 
ftf raid : one, the looks these true knights would cast on 
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thee if any of them saw into the causes why this oath 
is needed ; the other, that through some rumor of this 
thing or through the coming of the child, or miraculous 
return of the child's mother, thou wilt lose the trust, 
the love, of Countess Verian ! " 

De Beaupr6's face was ghastly in the dim light, but 
he parried as he could. " Truly, thou dost prove thy 
madness now. What have I to do with the countess 
save in knightly courtesy ? " 

" Was't knightly courtesy that caused thee once — on 
the hillside, in a storm — to gather to thine arms the 
betrothed bride of thy brother, and to kiss her on the 
lips?'' 

« God's light ! " 

"God's lightning! Lord Odo and De Thurstan — 
hastening campward from behind the ridge " 

"Odo? De Thurstan?" De Beaupr4 was raging 
about the chamber. " I'll kill them for the croaking 
carrion crows they are ! I'll " 

" Oh ! let be thy threats and rages. Thou'rt com- 
passed about with thine evil deeds and witnesses of 
them — let be. And know thou from me whose soul 
hath been fused and forged in fiery sin and tempered 
by untold anguish and the strain of struggle upward, 
know thou from me that this rose-rare Verian, guarded, 
wilful, half-spoiled child who doth not yet know her- 
self nor those about her — doth not know thee, doth not 
know her husband — she is pure-souled still, and will be 
pure. I should hate her because she hath bloomed in 
peace and breathes in joy, while I have been trampled 
in the mire by swine — by swine, I say I But she looked 
on me to-day with pity that she did not understand, 
and I cannot hate her. But be thou ware of the truth 
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of her ! And be thou ware of the earl her husband, 
who looks on men so steadily and on life — I know this 
too — with a master-eye of love and leadership and jus- 
tice — ^justice I Aylmar will look thee through one day, 
when thine own hand hath snatched aside the veil of 
love that he lets cover thee." 

De Beaupre pushed his stool against the wall and sat 
down with the light upon his worn face, the fight gone 
out of him. But he did not speak, and Alaise con- 
trolled her voice and went over her purposes once more 
so that he must understand at last. 

"There used to seem no hope of rescue for my boy. 
Then this chance came. I heard Barant speak thy 
name, found out where thou wert and why he hated 
thee and how he planned to bait trap with a girl for 
thee, I saw hope for Godefroy, and so led thy foe to 
think my help could best assure him vengeance. He 
commanded me hither, though I pretended not to wish 
to leave my child. Nay, God knows I did not wish to 
leave him, but would go for his sweet sake alone. And 
now thy fate is in my hands. I could tell my tale and 
give my proofs to all Nordene, and thou knowest the 
consequence to thee. I could let thee go uncounseled 
to thy fight with Barant, and thou wouldst fall through 
treason. But I will spare thee and save thee there, for 
my Godefroy's sake." 

« Godefroy," murmured Laurin, " Godefroy de Beau- 
pre ! " 

" Thy son and heir, who shall be delivered thee after 
the Lithland combat. And thy fears I can set at rest. 
First, thou canst bid thy friends ask no questions now, 
only rejoice that thy child is alive and hath been found. 
But this also thou hast driven me to require: thine 
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oath not to keep the child thyself, but give him to the 
earl and countess to rear as page and esquire — unless 
— unless God should soften thy heart through love and 
thou shouldst know the blessedness of confession. Ab- 
solution, though — ^I cannot see how friend or priest or 
child of thine by me can ever give thee that. It may 
still be that God can — I know not.** 

She dwelt a space with thought, and De BeauprS 
could not hold himself from thinking. 

** And second, thou needest have no fear of my re- 
turning to thee. When my boy is safe, if I still live, 
111 betake me to a nunnery, to Godsburh where he was 
bom." Lady Alaise rose and held forth the crucifix. 
"Thine oath now to take the oath to-morrow I " 

De Beaupr^ came and touched the silver Christ. " I 
swear to do thy will to-morrow." 

« In the name of Christ and of the blessed Virgin." 

" In the name of Christ and of the blessed Virgin ! " 

** So, 'tis over for to-night." A swinging of the man-^ 
tie folds revealed her body's deadly weariness. 

De Beauprfi had not dared to offer help of hand, but 
he stammered a kindly word. *' Thou'rt ill, Alaise ! " 

*' I bear an eating canker in me, from a bruise I had 
once — Barant liked not to see a child at suck, thou'lt 
believe. I saved my son, and now when I hold his soft 
cheek there, my pain is all but forgotten. After I give 
him from me, the pain once more." 

" Tarry thou here to-night — I'll lodge me else- 
where." 

She shook her head. "There would be — visions. 
The seneschal gave me a quiet cell, and I'll go thither 
straightway." 

She moved to go, then paused and turned in front of 
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the red curtain. " Thou'lt plan the meeting so Lord 
Odo and De Thurstan cannot hear of it, and send me 
word. I'll reveal then Barant's plot and show how it 
can be counterplotted. Odo, himself a traitor, half dis- 
trusts me. Only the fact that Barant sends me with 
his secret sign, and that I show a bitter hate for all in 
Nordene, doth help us toward our ends. So within my 
plots with Odo, must lie a deeper plot he cannot guess 
at.'* 

De Beaupr6 took a quick step toward her. « Alaise, 
if all plans go well, thou too wilt be preserved " 

«If God wills— for a little time." 

^ Thou shalt not seek a nunnery. I'll do — whatever 
thou shalt ask. In Poitou " 

" In Poitou ! So thou used to say." 

De Beaupr6 dropped his gaze. 

Alaise drew back the curtain. « Good-night, Lord 
Laurin." 

** Good-night, Alaise, good-night." 



CHAPTER XVn 

THB FALCON STOOPS 

After breakfast on the day before Lord Laarin and 
the Lady Edith must set out for Lithland, the knights 
and ladies were lingering on the donjon steps. 

*« What a morning, friends I " cried Lord Odo with 
unwonted enthusiasm. ** Who's with me for the lower 
fens with hawk on wrist ? I'll wager this ruby that 
my tercel will strike game before any peregrine from 
the castle mews, if they be cast together." 

"That's a challenge touching the Nordene honor 
closely, cousin," said Earl Aylmar. ** Another day I'll 
meet thy wager, but I must ride to Thedford mill this 
morning." 

*' Well, my tercel shall have his exercise against the 
time of trial." 

Aylmar turned toward his countess. "I*m sorry, 
Veriaii, that business makes me seem discourteous to 
thy guest and thee, but Laurin and Lionel will help ye 
ladies to a pleasant day." 

« As thy mills and walls and smithies will help thee," 
Lady Verian retorted lightly, yet with a note of irony 
that called a doubtful, wistful look to Aylmar's eyes. 

** I'm bound with the earl," said Sir Gaston, " But 
'tis not fair that we should miss all gaiety because we 
be a little practical, and I propose that Lady Clarice 
ride along with us and pay the postponed visit to Lady 
Anne of Dare." 

Clarice eyed him whimsically. ** Well, I might go^ 
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if thou thinkest I could keep my gaiety through so long 
a trip with thee ! " 

Hilda, who had been listening, tugged at the lady's 
gown. " Take me too. I want to see Gerald and Robert 
and the baby rabbits that they have — Sir Robert 
told me." 

" Then yea, to both of ye," said Lady Clarice. 

Lord Odo had stopped at the foot of the steps. ** Per- 
chance my lady cousin and the maid of Lithland would 
care to ride with me ? " 

« The Lady Edith should spare herself to-day," in- 
terposed Lionel, " since she sets out for Lithland on the 
morrow.' 

" We might fly our falcons on the nearer reaches of 
the stream," suggested De Beaupr6 to the countess. 

« If the Lady Edith cares to ? " 

*' Indeed, I'll gladly go, but have no skill in the noble 
sport," The girlish face was aglow with eagerness. 

" It will be a happiness to teach thee what we know," 
said Lionel. 

Lady Verian forced herself to acknowledge Odo's 
courtesy. "Will the Lord of Clifton be content to 
make the easier hunt with us ? " 

"Nay, I must ride hard and long to regain such 
hunger as thy feast bereft me of," answered Odo, turn- 
ing toward the stables. "Ahl there's my minstrel 
slipping toward the gate. I trust thou'lt freely use his 
services in bower or greenwood." 

" We might call the singer back and mount him so 
as to have music on the way ? " suggested the countess 
to those about her. 

" He could hardly keep pace with us on horseback, 
being mis-shapen and not strong," objected De Beaupr6. 
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^ Faith, I had not thought. How many of life's good 
things are not for him I Well, we'll prepare to ride." 

^ I'll have the horses saddled and send the falconers 
ahead," said Lionel. 

A half -hour later a merry party crossed the draw- 
bridge and then separated in the village, those for Dare 
and Thedford turning eastward, the others riding south 
and west. And in the moments of rearrangement Odo 
found opportunity to exclaim in Lady Verian's ear : 
" Didst think I'd have the cruelty to ride between thy 
knight and thee on this last morning ? Troth, I but 
jested, and now with all my soul wish ye May-day 
songs and hillside privacies ! " 

Then Odo and his followers spurred away, and Lady 
Verian's flush of anger and her sudden heart-sick, pallid 
fear passed unnoticed in the confusion. 

" Even our palfreys prance as though they shared the 
summer happiness," said Lady Edith as she fell in with 
Lionel to lead the way through a stretch of woodland. 

The youth swung his left arm so that the goshawk 
perching on his wrist must balance with half-spread 
wings. " Ay, and my bird here will be happy too when 
she sees blue sky and a scurrying hare or partridge. 
Troth, 'tis good to be alive to-day." 

" So sings the mavis on the blackthorn yonder." 

« And I'll sing it too, as gaily, if not so well." And 
Lionel began to carol : 

** The rain doth cease, 

Green things increase, 
The song o' the lark ringeth clear, oh ! 

The path pools, too, 

Bosom heaven's own blue. 
For 'tis mom and the love o' the year, oh I " 
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« So I'm to have a minstrel,^ after all,*' said Lady 
Verian to Sir Laurin. 

" Not for long, I warrant. They'll go galloping after 
the first hare or stop incontinently to gather flowers, 
as if there were no other human beings in the world." 

The song was floating back to them again: 

** The meads are gay 

With the tinted may, 
And my true-love leaneth near, oh I 

And the flowers that spring, 

And the birds that sing, 
See naught that is half so dear, oh ! *' 

De Beaupre was looking keenly at his companion, 
but could make nothing from her profile. Lionel 
turned around, calling : " We're for the rise of ground 
to right yonder, for our first lesson in falconry." And 
as Laurin waved his hand in answer, the youth and 
maiden turned their horses into the fallow-land. 

"A lesson in falconry I " repeated Lady Verian. 

" Troth, they've taken a sweeter lesson from the birds 
and flowers and spring-tide. And I can't wonder at 
her delighting in such a youth as he, nor at his loving 
such a maid — all light and laughter first, then rapt as 
a kneeling nun, ever blushing or brooding unexpect- 
edly, sparkling with some merry jest, or whispering a 
question that's searching as a child's." 

" Thou shouldst tell her virtues over thus to Lionel. 
Ah! they unhood the goshawk. Let us stop and 
watch." 

As he rode with Lady Edith toward the hillock, 
Lionel put fingers to his lips and whistled shrilly, and 
a falconer footing it far down the road stopped, turned 
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round, and waved his lure. " Old Jacques will be on 
the lookout now to mark the flight and take our quarry 
for us," explained the youth, rubbing the neck of the 
brown bird on his wrist and beginning to unfasten the 
leathern hood. 

"I'll watch thee close,*' said Edith, "and loose her 
next time myself, if thou'lt let me." 

" Nay, thou shalt take her, and 111 direct thee. But 
slip on this glove first, else her sharp pounces will tear 
thine arm. Good I Now take her." 

As they forced her to change her perch the goshawk 
snapped her beak angrily and brushed Edith's excited 
face with fluttering wings. " There, I have her. How 
heavy she is ! I'd not like to carry her many furlongs 
thus. Now show me what to do." 

So together, their fingers touching more than once, 
their cheeks growing red, their eyes alight, they loosed 
the leash, untangled the bewits that held the little bells 
upon the legs, and slipped the hood itself. 

« She's free — a swing of thine arm now to cast off — 
so 1 Well done ! " Then as the goshawk leaped into 
the air Lionel followed it with a long "Hoo-hoo- 
hoo-ha I " of encouragement. 

" She's speeding toward the oak. Will she not soar 
at all?" questioned Edith. 

" Nay, she'll rake — fly straight at her game like a 
crossbow bolt — 'tis the peregrine that soars and stoops. 
She'll perch first on that dead limb at the top " 

" Ah, she doth, she doth." 

" That's to scan the copses. Ha, she's marked her 
quarry, she's away, she's away ! And there a partridge 
rises — another and another! Good bird, good bird, 
hoo-ha, hoo-ha ! " called Lionel. Then to Edith : 
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** Follow me close, well push our horses among the 
copses after them." 

And as the two urged their jennets forward in high 
excitement, old Jacques struck in from the road to cross 
the line of flight obliquely, while the goshawk followed 
her chosen partridge as it vainly sought to escape in 
grove or brake or coppice. Always the flight was 
straight away, and always the hawk slipped marvel- 
ously like a plunging blade through the tangles where 
the partridge whirred and darted seeking refuge. Then 
once more into the open broke the distracted quarry, 
with its pursuer so close behind that to the eyes of Lady 
Edith, glancing up when she dared give her horse the 
rein, there was but a single gray-brown mass beating 
through the air beyond her. 

« She rakes, she rakes 1 " shouted Lionel. ** Ha, ha, 
hoo-ha! She bears the quarry down! Good bird, 
good bird I " 

Then Edith saw a few downy feathers eddying to- 
ward her on the breeze, saw the goshawk's sudden lift 
of wing and gleam of talon, saw the brown partridge 
sink triple-weighted to the sedgy earth. And there 
was old Jacques running like a lad, swinging about his 
head the lure of meat and feathers, and whistling and 
hallooing to his bird. 

" She'll not deplume nor rend her prey," cried Lionel, 
as they rode forward side by side. ** See, she watches 
well the lure ; ah, she lets herself be taken. My faith, 
there's not a short- wing in the mews that equals her 
for gentleness ; I always carry her back unhooded." 

" I wonder," mused Lady Verian, when they had 
watched the goshawk strike and were riding on again, 
*'how the day can seem so cloudless to those two — ^at 
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least to Edith, knowing what must come before the 
clouds can be lifted from her life." She glanced ^.t the 
handsome, hawk-like face beside her. ^ And yet — tis 
in thee she hath put her trust — and she may well be 
hopeful." 

De BeauprS held his moody face averted. ^Thou 
dost flatter me too much." 

The banal answer drew another after it. « I speak 
as all who know have taught me. They say the west 
holds not thine equal in tournament or battle, with 
lance, mace or sword." 

Some perverse spirit drove Laurin to a true reply. 
** In sword-play, and with any weapon when the battle's 
mortal, there's no man in the west hath vantage over 
Aylmar." 

" Is't so ? " There was a note of wonder in the voice . 
" Or is that but the speaking of thy generosity ? 
Somehow, I think of his mildness more than of his 
strength, and his love of dull, peaceful things more than 
of his soldiership. Why, this very morning he's ofl* to 
see his precious mill again." 

De Beaupr6 marked her irony and impatience, and 
chose to leave her to her thoughts, though none knew 
so well as he the steel in Aylmar and the matchless 
temper of it. 

They rode on in silence for a time, until a blackbird 
piping blithely overhead gave form to Verian's thought. 
^ Songs again ! Strange, I cannot get that poor hunch- 
backed minstrel from my mind to-day. A something 
piteous, yet strong and terrible, was in his eyes, me- 
thought. It must have come from more than body's 
suffering. Didst thou not mark it too? " 

" Nay, I stood farther back than thou, except when I 
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bestowed the purse and then I paid little heed. A 
common fellow, doubtless, and thou misread some 
hardness, commonness, in his face." 

** Not so, that was what startled me — the marvelous 
fine face, so bitter-sad, not a common face at all." 

De Beaupre shaded his eyes with his right hand, 
resting the left, which was weighted with his falcon, 
upon the pommel of his saddle. "I can catch but a 
glimpse of Lionel now ; shall we ride on and see wheth- 
er the men can rouse game along the stream, or wait 
the young folk in the shade of the maples yonder ? " 

Lady Verian's face glowed with tender light. " Oh, 
I think we'll leave them to wander — out of their maze 
— without our eyes upon them." Then, dreading the 
turn that this might give his thought, she hurried on : 
" But I was going to ask thee, was't not most strange 
that the half- Welsh singer knew thy song? He did 
not say how he came by it, and I have wondered." 

De Beaupr6 bent to tug at a stirrup strap. " Not 
strange, for there be many Poitevins in the eastern 
English counties — I know a famous Poitevin armorer 
in London— and gentle or simple, the children of Poitou 
have some skill or taste in song. Doubtless the hunch- 
back heard the ditty by mere chance and caught the 
simple words and lilt of it, as I did." 

" Yea, it doth keep ringing in one's brain." 

De Beaupre let his eyes rest upon her now. «* I re- 
member when I sang it in the Belvoir fields." 

" That was a radiant, happy morning." 

" Most happy. But took wings like — Ha ! that was 
a warning whistle from one of my knaves, and there I 
catch sight of his russet tunic among the sallows to the 
south. Belike he hath some water-fowl in view. If 
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we rouse game that's fit to fly at, 'twill be among the 
pools beyond." 

" Would we might start a heron, and take the boast 
from Lord Odo when he comes back from his farther 
seeking." 

** 'Tis late in the day to meet the herons in flight to 
their feeding grounds, and Odo hath the better chance 
of beating them up amid the lower fens." 

The countess was leaning forward. *' I do not like 
this constant champing. Canst thou see aught wrong 
with the bit, my lord ? " 

De Beaupr^ scanned the horse's headstraps. « Ay 
— ^here is a twisted chain. Now 'tis right again." As 
he straightened up he glanced across the rushy low- 
land to their left. " Ha, good luck ! A heron, a 
heron ! " His fingers were at the leash and jesses of 
his blue-gray peregrine. 

" Oh, I see — above the grove of sallows now I Look, 
it drops a fish." 

" That's to fiy the easier. St. Denis, this hood — 
ah!" 

« He's beating up and up ! Hurry, hurry, lest we 
lose him." 

" We'll not lose without a noble effort, trust me." 
Again De Beaupre was standing in his stirrups and 
now he cast his falcon free. " Hoo-ha, ha, ha, ha ! 
Brave bird ! A heron, a heron ! " 

" The quarry soars ! " 

*' He'll soar in deadly fear, and soar in vain," cried 
Laurin exultantly. " My haggard'3 as sure as Nordene's 
magic blade, let Odo boast or wager as he will." 

" But look, she turns aside, as if she did not see her 
prey ! " 
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"Turns only for a broader circling. See, she's 
sweeping back again." 

** Soaring too, and with what power and grace I But 
the heron grows a mere speck, rising like lark." 

"Ay, but see my falcon in full flight at last — no beat 
of wings like the heron's, and with a swiftness that 
doubles his. Is't not beautiful, such flying ? " 

In truth the airy strategy had now become as superb 
as the singing wind and blue sky and thistle-down of 
driven clouds in the midst of which it developed before 
their fascinated eyes. Up and up had sprung the 
heron, neck and bill stretched straight, long legs dan- 
gling, wings laboring swiftly. Then in deliberate, 
splendid gyres arose the peregrine, sweeping on broad 
and rarely moving pinions upward too, a form so 
majestic, free, serene, that Verian wondered whether 
earth could ever draw it down again out of its kindred 
heaven. 

" She mounts above the quarry ! She poises for the 
stoop I " De Beaupre's unconscious stiffening in the 
saddle and pull upon his gathered rein sent his horse 
curveting across the road. " She stoops, she stoops I " 

"Yea, I can hear the shrilling of the bells. Ah, 
magnificent ! " Lady Verian clapped her hands as the 
towering falcon, having balanced momentarily, folded 
her mighty wings and fell with eye-defeating swiftness 
upon the heron laboring below. 

" She strikes, she strikes ! " 

"But the heron swerves " 

" Well done, a worthy quarry ! He loses but a few 
feathers raked away. But once more the falcon rises. 
Troth, I like not to see the talons bind at the first 
swoop 1 " 
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Lady Verian's eyes were on the man now, not 
the falcon. ^In faith, I've not seen thee so eager 
since ^" 

« Oh, this sport makes me young. See, she towers, 
she's over the prey again I Poises — folds — drops like 
a bird of stone — strikes, strikes and binds I Oh, well 
flown, well flown ! Down together now ! " 

A second time the heron had swerved sharply to one 
side, but even in its fall the falcon had swerved also, 
had struck and fleshed its talons deep. Then the heron 
had fluttered frantically and clacked in its pain and 
terror till the air resounded flatly, but the falcon had 
kept relentless grip and now with outstretched wings 
the two great birds were plunging down the rapids of 
the air. 

^Grood luck again — ^they'll descend amongst the 
copses," Laurin said. 

" Thy men are breaking from the covert.'* 

** They can't run too fast to save my bird from the 
long beak when the quarry turns upon the ground and 
fights for life. St. Martin ! I'd not have my peregrine 
thrust through with a heron's bill for the worth of the 
suit of armor that Philip is making me." 

The whoop and whistle of the falconers were plain 
to hear, and they could see the swinging lures until 
birds and men had passed from sight behind a clump 
of trees. " There flies a pigeon," Verian cried. 

"Yea, and another! She'll come to lure. Good, 
she rises to the tethered dove — she knows her food—- 
all's well I " 

« But the heron ? " 

"They'll pluck his plumes for us, then dress his 
wounds and set him free for sport another day. He 
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bath a good foe's right of ransom. Shall we turn baek 
now?** 

** Thou'rt a generous conqueror," said Verian as their 
horses took a brisk homeward gait. 

" So should every warrior be, knowing that some day 
his turn will come to fall." 

"Ah, the warrior's life! Even the hunchback's 
singing of it made me sad." 

"Troth, I liked that song best. Gk)od sport, true 
love, brave death — ^what should a man ask more?" 
Then some shame for his own life, as Alaise had made 
him see it but the night before, shook him suddenly. 
" Brave death — mayhap 'tis the crown of all. At least, 
it quits all scores." 

Verian let him see her troubled eyes. " Speak not 
of death. All the time I keep thinking of thy coming 
deadly peril, peril that I myself was driven to bid thee 
seek." 

" I am proud and glad for that." 

" But Aylmar is anxious about thee, too. He spoke 
of thy paleness at the banquet yesterday, and of thy 
worn look this morning. Oh that there were some 
way for us to rescue Lady Edith and yet save thee ! " 

De Beaupre felt a reckless will to put the past be- 
hind him and live up the fulness of this hour. Alaise 
had had her way with him last night, might have her 
way again, but even Aylmar had gone about his milling, 
and left him this hour. Why should he not know if 
this woman's heart still beat for him ? 

" In truth, I am most glad to dare this venture. I 
may do good, and — well, there's naught to keep me 
here, or anywhere." She turned her eyes from his, 
but heard all his passion's music in the words. " And 
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if I fail — and fall — why, I've lived the warrior's life 
and may go blithely to his death." 

" Do not say it I The expectation often brings the 
event — ^mine old nurse told of deaths that — Oh ! save 
thyself in every way, do not yield up thy wish to live. 
Without thee, Nordene would be — Ah, I cannot bear 
the thought that I have sent thee to thy death, that 
thou shouldst die ! " 

**She cares, she cares," he whispered to himself, 
while before his eyes drifted a swirling crimson haze 
through which there shone only the fear-struck, su- 
premely lovely face of this woman who had once re- 
sponded to his cry of love, his lover's kisses. " Tis 
need of thee that saps my strength, that eats my heart 
out, makes me wish to find the foe will kill me. Oh, 
I love thee, Veriani Say that thou dost love me ; say 
that for thy sake I must live, and I will beat Red Barant 
down though ten thousand devils aid him." 

"Hush, for thine honor's sake and mine, and — Nor- 
dene's." The command was low but not to be with- 
stood. ** We are bound by fate." 

« Name o f God, our fate is but what we suffer to 
control us " 

« Not so— though it may be in part the consequence 
of all those things we have let happen to us in the past, 
thinking them too weak to draw on consequence so 
dread, so irresistible." 

« Thou dost not love me, or thou couldst not deny 
me thus." 

« Perchance I prove a better love by this denial." 

"Better love? So Aylmar's wooing will not be 
denied ! " 

" Silence for our friendship's sake 1 " Yet his words 
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forced her to shape in thought what had been before 
but feelings undefined. Aylmar's wooing I What had 
it been ? Quiet, tender looks that asked no answer ; 
musing tales of a dreamer's past, of boyish ventures 
and affections, of boyish rages too, and battles; simple 
talk of work done or planned — strange that the dreamer 
should be worker too I — gifts to her of little silks and 
jewels that he held precious because his mother wore 
them ; questions asked about her own childhood and 
her girlish yearnings; seekings how to please her, 
smiling acceptance of her least commands. " Aylmar's 
wooing will not be denied 1 " What had Aylmar ever 
asked from her? « Yea," said Lady Verian aloud, " I 
think we sometimes prove love by our denials." 

** God's light, I see love proved by giving," cried De 
Beaupre. " Show me there's no hope in this fight of 
mine, but bid me go for thy sake, and see me yield up 
life for love. Life, knightly honor, hope of heaven, all 
I have, or am, or hope for, I'd lavish for love, for thee ! 
Would he, would Aylmar do so much ?" 

Again she faced his questions one by one, and an- 
swered them to her own heart, as she was learning to 
face and answer questions in these days of her new life 
in Nordene. Would Aylmar give up his life in cause 
of hers ? A strongly molded, open face rose before 
her, the blue-gray, unwavering eyes replied. She 
worded her conclusion : « Yea, he would give his life." 

"And his name and place and honor?" came the 
challenge. 

Aylmar without name or station ? Strange, distinc- 
tion seemed his due, a part of him ; she could not think 
of him as undistinguished. But strip him of distinc- 
tion — ah, how to do it ? Take away his titles, make 
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him nameless in the mouths of men ? But Ayhnar, 
swordless, plain-clad, poor, untalked-o£» why, the steel- 
blue eye and broad brow and low yet resonant voice 
would make men turn to him, would raise him over 
them by virtue of some inner power that would be 
mighty though the world reject it. Kame and station? 
These would follow him, or he would be glad and 
strong without them. ^ He would give up name and 
station," she said quietly. 

Then, thrilling with a pride she had not known was 
in her, she met the question blazing in De Beaupr6's 
eyes. ** And his honor ? His honors he would yield 
for me, for any one whom they could help. But his 
honor ? Nay, he would not yield his honor up for me I '» 
Some wonder hushed the tone that pride had lifted 
high. 

« Then he loves thee not ! He puts what men will 
say above his love for thee." 

*' What men will say ? Not so. His honor is what 
he finds within himself that's precious, a thing men 
cannot give nor take away, nor value up or down, but 
heaven gave it and he keeps it sacredly." 

De Beaupr6 saw his golden hour consuming uselessly. 
To-night Alaise would come to shackle him with vows 
irrevocably to the past ; to-morrow he must depart on 
dangerous errand, and who could say that if he return 
at all it would not be to find his part in Yerian lost 
forever ? 

As their horses turned upon the woodland road again 
the Lady Verian caught a glimpse of her companion's 
somber face. Perhaps she had been ungenerous, un- 
just to him ? She could not have his love, could not 
give him hers as he demanded it^ and yet — Impul* 
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sively she leaned toward him. " Wilt thou not forgive 
— forget — ^anything unkind I said or seemed to say ? 
Knowing I am still thy friend, thy dear friend, — 
Laurin ? " 

All the man's passion, power, and daring flashed in 

the falcon eyes he turned upon her then. Always the 

i fire and force in him when he was close had sent her 

pulses throbbing wildly, driven quiet thought from out 
her brain, loosed a whirling throng of joys and fears 
I and unimagined wishes. 

** Nay, I know it well, 'tis thou that must forgive 
the wildness of my words that sprang from hopeless 
love for thee and from some deadly fear that from the 
knightly venture I go upon to-morrow I may not return 
ever to see thee more." 
** Oh, dost thou thyself fear the event of battle ? " 
M Not the flash and pang of death, but death's shut- 
ting of the doors ! The truth is, I have not gained all 

strength I should, and ^ 

^'God help thee, God have mercy ! I could not bear 
to live if thou shouldst die, and through my sending. 
Say thou wilt not go ! " 

De Beaupr6 gazed at her half smiling. « This honor 
that I flouted so takes swift vengeance, calls me to 
Lithland, and I go." 
«*For thy life's sake ! For my sake ! " 
*« For thy sake ? Gk)d's grace, thou carest, then ! " 
She could not think now, only feel — feel the dread 
of his death, feel the burning of his eyes, feel his pas- 
sion envelop her like flame. As on the hillside once 
before, so here and now his nearness and his passion 
bound her with a spell that deepened with the coming 
of his eyes. 
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He had urged his horse close to hers and she reached 
out in piteous appeal, as if to push his danger from 
him and the hurt of it from her. He caught her hand, 
and in her anguish she clung to his. 

** To-morrow I must go, to-morrow I And there will 
be many to watch us ride away." His voice was low 
and lower, his eyes commanded hers, she felt the power 
of his arm, the warmth of his breath, knew his lips 
were close to hers, quivered through all her body with 
their fire. 

Then she heard a voice cry out as if it were not hers 
nor at her will, and her horse had shied snorting across 
the bridle path, so she must have fallen had not De 
Beaupr6 thrust her from him with a force that kept 
her upright in her saddle. And in that instant she 
heard a choking curse from Laurin, she followed the 
pointing of his eyes to where, at the road's turning a 
few yards farther on, upon a fern-beleaguered fallen 
birch sat the hunchbacked minstrel staring speechless 
on them. And as Lady Verian stared in turn, the 
hunchback laughed a crackling laugh, then plunged 
out of sight in the woodland tangle. 



CHAPTER XVm 

WHEN THE DAY IS DONE 

Tired and heavy-hearted with the day*s experiences. 
Countess Verian went early to her bower that evening 
and sent the waiting- women from her, saying she would 
serve herself. But almost as they withdrew the earl 
came in with cheery greeting and fell to rummaging 
in the chest that stood near his couch. 

Hearing an impatient exclamation, Verian asked 
with a touch of weary dutifulness, " What is it thou 
art seeking, Aylmar ? " 

" My linen mantle, Dear. Reginald couldn't find it 
this morning nor could I. Dost know where it is ? It 
grows cool out-of-doors, but my green's too heavy.** 

The everydayness of this interruption of her painful 
thoughts and the note of man-like helplessness in her 
husband's voice drew a wan smile to the lady's face. 
" I think the white mantle hangs in the gardrobe, on 
the northward wall." Aylmar crossed the chamber 
and entered the cavernous closet, reappearing almost 
immediately with the coveted robe. As he stood 
fastening it with his shoulder-brooch Lady Verian 
seated herself and began to unbraid her hair. Aylmar 
caught the shining of it in the candle-light, and glanced 
round at her. "Going to bed so soon. Dear? Troth, 
thou lookest anything but well to-night, though, thou 
camest to matins glowing like a rose. Not ill, I 
hope?" 

277 
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He came and stood beside her chair, pushing a loose 
strand of hair into place, or what he thought its place, 
behind her ear. She shrank a little, yet was somehow 
glad that he had touched her. ^ Not ill, just tired.** 

^ I'm afraid thou didst ride too far this morning." 

^ A falcon leads one on and on." 

<< I know tis so. I trust thoult sleep well, and be 
thyself to-morrow. I must be out for a while." He 
stooped and kissed her cheek. ^ Good night ! " 

Left alone, Verian rose and drew close the em- 
broidered tapestries, completed her preparations for 
the night, and lay down upon the gilded bed, grateful 
for this quiet refuge from even friendly look and word. 
At vespers Laurin had whispered that all was well, the 
minstrel's silence bought, his departure sure before the 
morrow noon, yet from her gloomy thoughts she found 
no escape. Out of the dim shadows above the bed was 
formed a vision that neither closing lids nor gaze at 
present things could drive away : the vision of a bent- 
backed gray figure, seated by the woodland wayside, 
staring with storm-black eyes out of a white face and 
breaking into dreadful laughter. 

Then the face of Odo leered upon her. What had 
Black Odo meant by this morning's insulting whisper 
of May-day songs and hillside privacies ? Strange that 
the hunchbacked minstrel should sing that song of 
Laurin's ! Had he not called it all his own ? « Oh, 
there's naught but maze and misery to-night," sighed 
Lady Verian. 

Resolute to put these haunting memories and fore- 
bodings from her, she closed her eyes and willed to 
think of Belvoir, with the bare upland pastures where 
the gray sheep wandered slowly or lay huddling nose 
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to nose, quiet as the little clouds that slept in the wide 
windless sky. She saw her white-haired father riding 
here and there, over-busy, hot and hard to please, yet 
hale and wholesome, meaning well — her father ! She 
gazed upon the Belvoir walls and towers, and on the 
placid moat where they looked down and gravely built 
themselves again for their playmate breezes to make 
shimmering ruins of. And then there came a white- 
clad golden-headed child to dabble in the water on a 
sunlit shoal, before a green bank that was all alight 
with leaning lilies of the vale. The child seemed to 
hear some bell-like calling of the flowers, for she turned 
and ran to kneel among them, murmuring happily. 
And when she put forth gathering fingers even the 
lush leaves broke in blossom, till all the land was 
snowed with lilies, lilies, lilies. But suddenly it was 
not the child, it was her grown self, Verian, who knelt 
among the fragrant lilies, laid her arms about them, 
felt their cool faces on her breast, talked to them as 
lonely children talk to other lonely fair things. Then 
a crushing shadow fell, and she saw a mail-clad tall 
figure treading down her lilies far away — ^far away, 
yet striding swift to seize her, while all around the 
snow-pure lilies withered, blackened, died. She saw a 
dark face — Laurin's. She tried to arise and flee, but 
was dragged down, was rooted with the flowers that 
Laurin trampled on. She cried aloud, and heard a 
voice behind her crying, "Aylmar's wife! Oh, 
shame I " 

From out the realm of whirling dreams the Lady 
Verian started to dream- witched wakefulness, with 
those words ringing through the room. Were not the 
curtains swaying, swaying as if some one had fled away 
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and closed them quick behind? Wild with terror, so 
wild she dared not leave her terror unresolved, Verian 
sprang up, sped to the crimson traverses below the bed, 
and with either gleaming arm threw them wide apart. 

The glow of the night-candle back of her lighted the 
antechamber dimly, revealing Aylmar's couch, undis- 
turbed ; the chair at its foot ; the open chest that he 
had tumbled but a little while ago ; the gloomy passage 
through the wall, empty — no bent gray figure there; 
beside the passage-way, her own shadow darkening all. 
She moved ; the black shadow followed her, and fell 
within the passage. Ha 1 what shining scaly thing — 
she sighed with swift relief : it was but the scabbard 
of the curving sword that was fixed upon the wall 
there, while in the far corner, faintly shining too, stood 
Aylmar's kite-shaped shield, with its dim lion rampant. 

" Not here, thank God ! Could not have been here, 
would not have dared. But the voice, it was that 
same voice that sang, that laughed^— horribly." 

Her gaze came back to the sword, the strange 
Damascus sword that Aylmar praised the temper of. 
It hung there for Nordene's honor, as for the honor of 
Nordene also Aylmar's shield stood waiting his master 
grip. But the blade had magic power, the blade would 
leap wondrously from its scabbard, waiting for no 
hand-grasp, when its owner's life or honor was im- 
periled. The Damascus blade, guarding the entrance 
to her bower! Why here, just here? What if it 
should leap forth now ? 

Verian caught wildly at the curtains, dragged them 
close, clutched them to overlapping, staggered back 
and sank once more upon her bed. Oh, Nordene's 
honor ! What could Odo tell ? What if some fatal 
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day that hunchback should return and tell what he 
had seen this niornmg ? Then would not the magic 
blade that her shadow had fallen on leap ringing to the 
bower-floor, for fault of hers, in awful sign of death or 
i dishonor hanging over Aylmar ? « God forbid, oh God 

forbid ! " moaned Countess Verian. 

Haunted thus with visions, aching with regrets, 
steeling herself through trial to bear new trials, Verian 
lost account of time and did not wonder at the earl's 
long absence. Worn out at last, she fell into restless 
but heavy sleep that was not broken by the opening 
and then the barring of the outer door, nor by Aylmar's 
quiet movements in the antechamber. 

But on his couch Aylmar in turn lay wakeful, and 
in his vision too the hunchback shared mysteriously, 
though to the earl's sight the minstrel did not sit be- 
side a woodland road, nor vanish shadow-like among 
the shadowy curtains ; he stood in the hushed chapel, 
where a single taper flickered, watching with inscru- 
table eyes while Laurin laid hand on the sacred reli- 
quary Father Paul held out, and took a strange oath 
strangely. Aylmar pondered, and sighed amid his 
pondering, then put all doubts aside and sought the 
soldier's easy sleep. 

Then suddenly his eyes opened upon the darkness 
and he grew conscious of sounds from beyond the 
tapestries — sobbing sighs, and quick low mutterings, 
that made him fear that Verian was ill indeed. " Poor 
child I I never heard her mutter so before." 

He raised himself upon an elbow. The words were 
louder, but rapid and indistinct, and he did not try to 
catch their drift, only sought to assure himself that 
Verian was no more than over- weary. Then he started 
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up on arm that was setting into iron. ^ In God's name, 
what said she then ? " 

« Wrong, wrong I " moaned the faint, dear voice be- 
yond the curtain. Unintelligible swift whisperings 
again, then a low wail : ** I'm so afraid I The hunch- 
back, the hunchback I There, there, there 1 Give him 
all thy gold, give ^" 

Aylmar stood up, catching a robe about him. " The 
hunchback — here also ! " 

Once more the hurried incoherencies, then through 
them, like a sunbeam shooting through the darkness of 
a whirling storm, flashed the clear cry : " The blade of 
honor 1 Oh, his wife, his wife ! " 

A sound as if the sleeper had turned suddenly, al- 
most violently, came to Aylmar, then a quick gasp. 
Had she awakened? He held his breath. Silence in 
the bower; outside, a sighing of the wind. "Did I 
misunderstand at first ? " Aylmar questioned with him- 
self. "And if she had said — that — what would it 
signify ? Why, any name at all " 

But through the silence softly, musically, like a 
refrain from some old love-song, winged the sweet 
reproach : " Oh, Laurin, Laurin I " Then a quick moan, 
and finally sobbing, sobbing. 

Aylmar flung the curtains open and sprang within 
the lighted bower. Lady Verian was sitting upright, 
her bare arms outstretched upon the purple coverlet, 
eyes open but unseeing, shoulders shaken with tearless 
sobs. He caught her hand. " Verian, Verian 1 " 

The eyelids drooped, were raised again. Verian 
caught breath, shivered, saw her husband standing blue- 
robed in the candle-glow. With a little cry she caught 
his hands and clung to him. 
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♦* Frightened, Dear ? Thou didst turn and mutter — 
I know not what, and I feared thou hadst a fever." 

Verian sank back upon her pillow, drawing the 
coverlet about her. " Nay, but have an aching head 
and am too tired to rest, it seems." She looked up 
timidly. " But I'm glad thou'rt come. I was dream- 
ing of — of unhappy things, and was very frightened." 

He saw a tear slip shining down her cheek. « Poor 
child ! " 

She brushed the tears away, then pushed the silk 
pillow so it should raise her head, smiling almost 
brightly, blushing too, a little. " Yea, a child to-night, 
a foolish child." 

Aylmar glanced away a moment, lest her exquisite 
beauty and this unwonted mood of softness shake a 
resolution he had taken when she came here first a 
bride. Gazing down again he answered : " Thou dost 
mind me of the time when I, a child, used to wake from 
dreams of monsters and abysses and wings that would 
not hold me up. All I wanted then was that my 
mother cdme and take my hand, leaning near and 
talking as mothers alone know how." 

She felt the tenderness of his tone, the quiet of his 
eye. " Thou art so good ! Say it all to me." 

« I couldn't find the same words. Dearie, but — if 
thou'lt let me — I'll sit here on the bedside and do as 
she used to do." 

She flushed vividly, but moved beneath the coverlet a 
little, and Aylmar sat down, taking her hand again in 
his, stroking it with warm fingers, raising it to his lips 
at last, while she regarded him with gray eyes opened 
to their perfect fulness, scarcely breathing, almost 
happy. " Doth he — care so much — for me ? Or is he 
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— ^just indifferent kind and pitifal, as to all things that 
seem weak beside his strength ? " 

^ Thy hair is loose and tangled, just as mine used to 
be — ^but there be no marks where grimy fists have 
wiped wet eyes, such as my mother used to laugh at.** 

She wondered how a man could be so comforting. 
" And my mother would smooth the tangles — so ! But 
thy head is hot, and thy cheeks — *' 

She quivered, murmuring "Oh I" His arm had 
pushed the covers down across her bosom, and he saw 
her like a billowy flame, so that it seemed he had heard 
the upward rush of it, not her voice's cry. 

Aylmar reddened also. "Thy pardon ! I did not — " 

One instant Verian lay still, only the flame deepened 
and burned steady, while through her fingers that he 
touched he could feel the throbbing of her heart. He 
bent nearer, whispering " Sweetheart I " 

But he saw her shining eyes were fixed, fascinated, 
and a sense of her helplessness before him smote him 
like bright pain. He straightened, turning his gaze 
upon the candle's lesser shining. Those eyes — what 
did they make him think of ? Ah, the throstle ! He 
remembered all now — how in boyhood once he had 
come suddenly upon a throstle sitting on her nest, the 
nest beyond the orchard in a thorn-bush, long since 
gone. Breathless, he had put forth a doubtful hand 
and the brown bird had not moved, so his fingers 
closed about her, lifted her from her speckled eggs, 
drew her towards him. Wondering, trembling with 
delight, he had pressed his childish lips upon the soft 
feathers of her head, then held her from him, looking 
raptly on her, until something in her round eyes moved 
him so that he opened his hands and gave her freedom. 
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Verian had not moved from beneath his arm, but lay 
listening to her heart throb, gaziag up at him, waiting 
— she did not know for what nor why. But suddenly 
all the sweet new warmth went out of her. What if 
he should think she had desired, had sought, this ten- 
derness from him? Oh! she must defend herself. 
*«^Thy hand — a little heavy ! " But oh, it had not been 
heavy, it had been — dear I 

On the instant his hand that had comforted her 
fingers, and the other that had soothed her forehead, 
shrank away, gave her liberty. "Poor child 1 I had 
forgotten** — ^Ah, was it that she was but a petulant, 
spoiled child to him ? — " forgotten how awkward and 
heavy-handed any man must be when he tries to 
minister to weariness or pain. 'Tis only women's hands 
know how to soothe. But my mother used to have me 
tell my dream, my trouble, and find comfortable words 
for that. If thou couldst tell me thine, mayhap I 
could soothe a little so?" 

" I — ^have been been troubled at the thought of Lady 
Edith's peril — and Lord Laurin's." 

Aylmar started, rose, flashing one steely look deep 
into her eyes. Then he folded his arms beneath the 
blue robe, seeming to withdraw a thousand leagues 
from her, so that she could have wept with loneliness. 
But a thrill of joy came: could it be that jealousy 
would move this Aylmar who never lost grip on self ? 

Desperately forcing down a fear of her husband which 
she never had acknowledged, she thrust deliberately. 
« He doth seem a Trojan Ector, or one of Charlemagne's 
paladins whom no peril daunted, for he hath not his 
wonted strength, yet goes forth with a bom soldier's 
ardor." 
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The earl's head was lowered, so she could not read 
his look as he stood silent for a moment. ^ In her sleep 
she calls on Laurin, and her waking thought's for him. 
She cried out upon the hunchback, too, in sleep. Can 
it be that Laurin hath told her the secret of his past, 
the secret this strange minstrel also knows, and that 
the knowledge haunts her ? Or is she fascinated by 
some dark daring in the man ? " 

Aylmar raised his head as if to front a foe. ^ In 
truth, our Laurin hath the courage and the prowess of 
those men the jongleurs sing of. Yet I wish he had in 
full recovered from the ancient wound, or would be pru- 
dent in these fews days before his trial." 

Verian drove from her mind now even her fears for 
Laurin's safety. **0h! I daresay he's not prudent. 
But I wonder if — if we women be not right in — caring 
least — for prudent men ? For doth not prudence cal- 
culate perilous chance too nicely, weighing good and 
ill, joy and pain, as if the same scales were fit for all, 
and in the end choosing chapman-like what promised 
a penny more in the pound?" 

Earl Aylmar pushed aside the robes that she had 
tossed upon the great carved chair, then sat down 
wearily. "Yet only through prudent planning can 
we hope to gain Laurin a fair field for single combat." 

Verian forgot her pride a moment. « Oh, is there a 
plan to aid him? Wilt thou not tell me of it ? " 

** Ay, so thou be secret. This ministrel Gryffyd — '* 
Verian paled, sickened, but held her eyes steady — 
** hath proved our friend in need, helping us with the 
cunning that cripples sometimes show. It seems that 
Barant sent him hither spying " 

«* Barant sent him ? " 
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" Yea, spying on us all, with Odo's aid. The strange 
thing is that now this Gryffyd chooses to help us instead 
of Barant, who he proves will work with treachery as 
we feared. Doth thy woman's wit guess out the mys- 
tery of this spy turned friend ? " 

Verian gave a little gasp. What awful guess had 
Aylmar made, or what had the minstrel told ? 

« There, I forgot for a moment that thou wert half 
sick and wholly weary. I'll tell the rest to-morrow." 

Verian lifted an entreating hand. « I beg thee not 
to go, — it was but — but a shooting pain I had, but I 
cannot rest until I know the plan. As for the — ^the 
minstrel's mystery, I felt it before — why, at the banquet 
even, but could not fathom it. The plan, the plan ! " 

"Well, 'tis thus — we have been working it out 
to-night in the chapel — Laurin, with Robert and the 
Lady Edith and a handful of trusty men, will ride 
straight for the trysting place at Lithland. A force 
under Gaston will take another route, as if secretly, to 
advance toward Lithland from the north. This I've 
told Odo, and he'll report it to the foe as our precaution 
against foul play by him. But this force will be de- 
layed, as if misdirected by the minstrel, leaving Barant 
free to come at his chosen hour to fight, having laid the 
ambush he hath planned, secure in his belief that he 
hath overmatched us at all points, and can kill Laurin 
when he wills it and have Lithland and its lady in his 
clutches still." 

« But if Gkiston must be thus delayed, will not Barant 
win ? Is there no more " 

« Thou'rt keen, Dear, and shalt have the very secret. 
Even at dawn Lionel will depart post-haste with a man- 
at-arms or two, giving out for Odo's ears that a sum- 
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moDs from his mother takes him home regardless of all 
else. Bat when he is well to southward he will gather 
troops of his own by special messenger and rouse all 
good knights he can find to march with him on Lithland 
from the south, depending finally upon the peasants' 
hatred of this Barant to find guidance that will bring 
him to the scene of combat in time to ambush the 
ambuscade itself." 

^ Oh, 'tis a brave plan ! But if Sir Lionel should 
fail?" 

« That is a chance we take — a soldier's chance. But 
Laurin will ride very slowly, as if for the lady's sake, 
and Lionel will use every means toward haste and 
strength and sureness, and we believe he will not fail." 

« So Lord Odo is all traitor ! WUt thou not " 

** His mother was my mother's cousin, and once was 
kind to her. I promised never to use hun hardly if 
another way was open." 

"And thine own part against Barant? " 

** They leave me none, saying if I go Barant will 
keep to his lair and his torturings, while Odo works 
treason here." He sighed impatiently. "Would I 
might go for a season— I grow rusty, blunted, with 
these bustling inactivities, this mere peaceful oversight 
of the works of peace. Being a little barbarous still," 
he ended whimsically, "and not so fond of building 
mills and weirs or even barbicans as thou dost think." 

Verian grew perverse again. "Doubtless it would 
relieve thee to escape the daily round of duties and the 
sight and sound of our womanish household labors or 
woodland junketings. There was more gaiety, I 
warrant me, when thou hadst only men about thee in 
the castle here, and wert freeby day for hawk, hound, 
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or enemy, by night for dice and wassail and the merry 
tales men tell." 

The earl looked gravely at her. « I do not find thy 
true self in what thou sayest to-night." 

<* My lord ? " Her voice challenged him, bji-t her eyes 
j could not. 

" Thy pardon ! I am not at all myself to-night, and 
should be most charitable. But do believe me, Dear, 
our old life was not riotous, and now the presence of 
ye ladies is a happiness and blessing to us all. And 
little Hilda I Tis good to hear the child's laughter, 
see her eyes shine with mischief, hear her speak her 
childish love for those who win her with some bribing 
smile or toy. This old castle hath a need of children, 
as the night hath need of stars, or the wood of flowers 
and birds." 

« Faith, thou growest poetical. But flowers and stars 
grow and shine of themselves, laying no burdens on us, 
while children — Oh, children mean weakness that needs 
care, and service done that brings but ingratitude; 
children mean wakeful nights, and anxious days, and 
mother-pangs and bondage." 

Aylmar did not reply at once; she thought he 
sighed. ** Yea," he said at length, resting his face upon 
his hand and gazing out among the shadows, *< children 
are a burden, to the mother most. And whether well 
or ill, good or bad, anxious care to mother and father 
too. Yet God still makes the child his chiefest bless- 
ing. There is stout Robert, whom thou findest gruff 
and rough sometimes, not careful overmuch how he 
sits or eats at table, and like to have a smell of horses 
following him, yet stanch and true through life and 
death. Thou canst not know what a bear-like, selfish 
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fellow Robert was in his younger days — a proud, hard 
fellow, too, half mad when roused to anger, lover only 
of horse and dog and of a grappled foe. Yet now that 
he hath a wife and those two boys he boasts of con- 
stantly, who more tender of children and mothers and 
all weak things than big loud Robert ? Tis fatherhood 
alone hath made him man." 

*^ But motherhood hath left his ox-like lady scarcely 
woman — a creature growing early fat and old, caring 
not to stir beyond the noisy bower, able to talk of 
possets only, and linens, croups, snuffling noses, and 
small Robert's biggest tooth that came through so finely 
because she had hung a colt's tooth on a string about 
his neck. Oh, let him keep his blessings, and she her 
blessedness ! " 

Aylmar rose. ** Thy weary limbs and aching head 
have left thy heart beating not quite warm and true 
to-night, my dear. And I am blamable for keeping 
thee awake to talk." He turned to go. " Good sleep 
to thee. Best not mind the call to matins, for the night 
is almost gone." 

There was no answer, and Aylmar passed the divid- 
ing curtains. Then at an inarticulate sound he re- 
turned swiftly to the gilded bed and found his lady 
with face hidden in the pillow and golden hair flood- 
ing all but cheek and shoulder, sobbing once again. 

« Oh, Verian, Verian ! What ails thee, Dear?" StiU 
no word. He found her hand beneath the pillow. 
** Tell me thy trouble, that I may help." 

** Thou — thou'rt — angry with me, — and I've been — 
so — 80 unhappy — ^all the day — and night 1 " 

Once more Aylmar sat down upon the bedside, laid 
hands on brow and cheek, kissed the trembling fingers^ 
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finding little jesting, heart- warm words to say, sooth- 
ing his wayward bride until she ceased to cry, only 
caught breath or sighed at intervals. 

Finally she moved her head, and looked with grave 
wonder at him, saying, " Thou'rt most kind to me, and 
I don't deserve it at all." 

He laid a finger on her lip. ^^Hush! and sleep 
now." 

And soon she fell asleep, but still at intervals her 
fingers quivered or pressed his tremulously. 

He slipped his hand away at last, then stood gazing 
down upon her with a strong man's tenderness, deeper 
than the tenderness of women. " God be thanked she 
hath begun to trust me finally. I think she will begin 
to love me now." He smiled and sighed, ** So beau- 
tiful ! " then went softly to his own couch and lay 
down to wait for sleep. 



CHAPTER XIX 

IN THE BOAB's LAIB 

" Another drink, Sorroc. Nay, curse thee, give me 
the flask, I'm tired of emptying cups and horns." 
Red Barant, seated on a stool in the midst of his 
sprawling ruffians, caught up a flaccid leathern bottle, 
held it unsteadily to his bearded lips and drank noisily 
like a horse. 

" Thy fire's not the kind that ale or wine will quench," 
said Long Sorroc from his bench against the wall, " but 
a day or two more of this waiting and drinking will 
lay even thee and me flat as the rushes, and drown 
these sots that wallow among them now." He dug a 
contemptuous foot into the ribs of a snoring comrade, 
getting but a grunt of protest. 

As Barant lowered the bottle and wiped his mouth 
upon his sleeve a surge of smoke from the neighboring 
torches set him coughing and cursing, but at length he 
managed to growl forth : " Tis the first time I ever 
wished the foul fiend not so busy. He should have 
sent us sight or word of our enemy to-day, according 
to our count" 

« And once the foe hath come and been handed over 
to this same fiend with final pleasant rites, what 
revelry we'll have ! " 

" If there's a knave found sober then, we'll stand him 
upside down in a butt of the abbot's wine. I've always 
wanted to see a man die that way." 

292 
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"But sober he must be, else he'll not struggle. 
Sorroc yawned and glanced down the murky hall, then 
raised himself upon a lean arm and pointed : " The foul 
fiend returns thy messenger. I feared he'd keep her 
for himself." 

Turning swiftly and catching sight of a gray form 
that slipped toward them from the outer passage, 
Barant sprang to his feet. " Fore God, Alaise ! " 

There was a tumult of excited outcry, and those of 
the men who could keep their feet, and one or two who 
ventured only on hands and knees, pressed up behind 
the outlaw chief, who met the woman half-way and laid 
a blotched and hairy paw on either shoulder, shaking 
her to and fro. " Ha, hell-cat, back at last, a day late, 
balking me as thou wilt until I strangle thee — as thus I 
Quick, what news ? Will De Beaupre fight ? Hath he 
come ? Speak, damn thee, speak 1 " 

Alaise had set her lips and was gazing loathingly 
into Barant's bloodshot eyes, but now she lifted a 
muflfled hand to loosen his clutch upon her throat. 
With an oath he pushed her moaning backward. 

** Speak, before I choke thee quite ! " 

And as with bared teeth and rolling eyes he moved 
a little forward and the men licked chops at hoi)e of a 
killing, Alaise steadied herself against the wall, con- 
trolled her pain- wrenched lips and answered : " He'll 
fight — should be at the ford by to-morrow noon." 

" He'll fight ! " shouted Barant, and a discordant 
cheer went up, followed by fierce or maudlin curses. 
" Noon to-morrow ! He comes — comes to the ford ! " 
Barant roared again, waving his arms like a madman. 
« And before night will knock at hell-gate ! He'll 
fight^ he'll fall, he'll feel my hands tearing his heart 
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out, he'll feel my teeth in's flesh ! Thank God for 
this. But more, tell more I " 

"He — ^he should be an easy prey. Hath an old 
wound troubling him, was lately bed-rid " 

There were roars of hoarse laughter and ribaldry, 
while Alaise wrapped her mantle closer, trying not to 
see or hear, waiting freedom, freedom to fly to her child, 
her son, to kiss his face, his hands, his body, to feel 
his warm weight in her arms. 

« An old wound, and wants a new one I " 

" Bed-rid I Was lonely in his bed, belike I ^ 

" Will gladly lie down in the cool earth where many 
a good fellow sleeps mouldily and quiet I " 

** Send our wheezing pocky scullion to pull him down 
with a pot-hook I " 

Alaise felt a tugging at her sku^t, and stepped back 
involuntarily from a creature on all-fours, who turned 
a bloated face up toward her, whining drunkenly, 
" Thy juices for th' toothache, lady, for all th' aches — 
I got all " 

« All but this I give thee, Marlot I " Barant kicked 
the wretch against the wall, then cried out to Alaise : 
« 'Tis too good I " He caught her up and crushed her 
in a bear's embrace. " God, I love thee, wench, for 
this ! Thou shalt rule the hall still, for the brain thou 
hast, even when my budding Edith lies within the 
bower." 

Again the ruffians cheered and jested, till Barant 
swore at them and they slunk or lurched away. 

Then he pushed Alaise toward the half-cleared table. 
♦* Thou'rt white-faced and like to fall before I've done 
with thee. Come, drink, eat, and talk between thy 
mouthfuls." He poured a cup of wine for her, spilling 
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it in a dark pool upon the board. She took it, being 
tired to faintness and having long since found it best 
to do his will in little things that she might have 
strength to fight him in the greater. 

As the men settled to their carouse again, and some 
one began to troll an obscene song with a beating, 
sickening refrain, Barant swept a pile of knives and 
trenchers clattering to the floor and sat down upon the 
table. « To-morrow, and troubled with a wound ? By 
the devil's dam, I'll forbid the men to touch even his 
charger with knife or arrow, lest I lose one jot of the 
joy of his overthrow. What, glum as ever ? Drink of 
that jug there and find a smile at the bottom of it, if 
thou wilt not laugh at thine own good news, nor at 
return to thy dear home that is so lone and cold with- 
out thy sunny presence." 

Alaise cut into a loaf of coarse brown bread and 
dipped her piece in the wine, then sat down upon the 
bench and began to eat in silence. 

"Talk, owl, talk I Or if thou'rt but a daw with 
single croak, I'll slit thy tongue and make thee 
eloquent." 

"One word from thee. My boy — is he well? No 
hurt, no sickness ? Quick, I beg of thee." 

" Thy bastard ? Fiends of hell, what could hurt him ? 
Did he not 'scape the pox when the men died like 
poisoned rats last year? Goes rolling now across the 
courtyard, and the horses step over him. Even the 
men kick him but half-heartedly. Except me — ^I sent 
him howling yesterday." 

Alaise started to her feet, but Barant seized her arm 
and threw her back upon the bench. ** Sit thou there 
until I bid thee go ! Thy brat's well, and like to grow 
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into a soldier, now that he's past his wailing time with- 
out my tying him in a sack and dropping him into the 
Lith. I warrant me that sire of his, whose name thou'rt 
ashamed to tell, had enough blood and sinew and 
lustfulDess to have made a proper outlaw, and the boy 
shall be one. Come, all thy news, then go to him and 
be damned. Doth De Beaupr6 ride alone?" 

"He rides with the Lithland maid and a knight 
called Robert of Dare, with but a score or two of men- 
at-arms. The maid would not let him bring a larger 
force, lest thy scouts report to thee and thou take 
vengeance on her grandsire.'* 

« A wholesome fear that — though why in hell's name 
should she care for that old carcass? Well, 'tis good 
she comes, and will be ready to kiss and clip fondly 
when the battle's over and we give ourselves to peace 
and love. But where's the valiant puppy-squire that 
led her hence — called himself De Montville ? " 

" He rode away from Nordene hot- foot for the south 
alone. 'Twas said his mother had fallen ill and there 
was trouble threatening from lawless neighbors." 

" Bah I a coward's trick to 'scape my clutches, for I 
scratched him with my sword and he remembers it. 
But the lion- fox De Beaupre, hath he no dread of traps ? 
Or hath he devised some plot against us as I said he 
would?" 

** Ay, a plot, most secret. Yet servants listen and 
babble of what they hear, and esquires boast of their 
masters' strength and strategy." 

« Bless thy wit I The plot ? " 

"A hundred men or more went forth under the 
knight De Lile to swing upon the ford from northward 
at the hour of battle." 
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"God's wrath, they've fooled thee; 'twill be an 
army ! " The Red Boar leaped to his feet. ** Up, ye 
dogs I Old Benet shall be roasted on his own hearth 
before daylight ! Ho, Sorroc I " 

" Wait ! the plot is spoiled already." 

Barant waved his men back. ** How's that ? " 

*'I pretended a manly pity for the maid of Lithland, 
and offered help, saying I knew the country. Directed 
De Lile's troops by ways that will lead them through 
the roughest hills and leave them in the Esten fens. 
Thou canst have thy combat over a day before they're 
out of the bogs, and surprise them where thou wilt." 

" But De Beaupre " 

" Send a man to float a red pennon from Saddle Hill 
to-morrow, and De Beaupr6 will think all's well, for 
that's the signal that De Lile should show." 

« Famous ! " 

" Only spare those men of De Lile's who cry for 
Clifton ! Ijord Odo sends a force, to show zealous in 
the eyes of Nordene." 

"I love these devil's tricks. Thou didst find Black 
Odo stanch, then ? " 

« To his own interests, thinking just now that thine 
and his be one." 

" Troth, I never knew thy cunning till to-night. 
Will Odo lure on his cousin earl after De Beaupre is 
hacked in pieces and the rescuers destroyed ? " 

" He likes well thy plan that he shall lead troops 
here with the earl, and shift to thy side in the onset. 
Will give thee all Coveden when he's earl of Nordene." 

«By the rood, I'll squeeze him for a bigger bribe 
when the time comes. Aught else ? Hath he made 
no move in his own behalf of late ? " 
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^' He gathers men, sows seeds of discord, waits the 
harvest weather. At the right hour he'll broach scandal 
against the earl's new lady, whom De Beaupr^ woos." 

" Ha, a wanton countess I Fair, too ? " 

** Ay." 

** I'll knock at her gate one day." 

^ So if by any hap De BeauprS should escape thy 
net " 

** God's blood, he'll not escape I *' 

** — Odo would tell what he hath seen and I have 
seen, and set the earl against thine enemy's throat for 
thee." 

" Fair and wanton I When Odo hath the title, I dare 
say he'll not leave the countess pining ? " 

" I think — he hath his eye upon the lady." 

" His eye ? He'll need to keep " 

" Thou hast all the news." Alaise rose now unhin- 
dered. No longer bent nor burdened as a hunchbacked 
minstrel, she stood straight, but pitifully frail. " I'm 
deadly tired with riding, and will away." 

« To thy brat's bed, eh ? Well, go, but see I have a 
breakfast that will hearten me for fighting, and have 
us all a victor-feast by the morrow's sunset. That 
flat-nosed Saxon cook of thine hath fed me with naught 
but roasts and bread till I must have died but for the 
wine we lately stopped on its way to an abbot's cellar. 
Green stuff, puddings, custards, pasties — find all and 
do thy best with them. My breakfast by sunrise, mind. 
Go ! " 

Then while Barant crossed the hall and called for 
drink again, Alaise sped toward the outer door. But 
by the wall where the Boar had left him she found old 
Marlot groaning and stooped to touch him on the 
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shoulder. "If thou'rt sick, get to the couch by the 
kitchen oven. I'll bring thee cordials thither.'* 

Marlot lifted a maudlin, grateful face. ** Ay, sick I 
Thank thee, lady." He began to crawl towards the 
door, muttering over to himself, " Sick, sick.*' 

Then Alaise flew to find a sleepy, warm, soft form 
and hug it to her mother-bosom amid tears and kisses. 

Back amid his drunken crew the Red Boar cried, 
*« One more round of drink to the morrow's victory, 
then straight to sleep till dawn. And him who drinks 
more than the breakfast cup to-morrow I'll twist the 
arm of. Ye know my twist." 

Grunts and coarse laughter, gurgle of wine and clink 
of cups drowned the sullen answering curses. 

** At the morrow's feast, drink till ye die, the pack of 
ye, for all I care," went on Barant. ** And I, by heaven 
and hell, I'll wring my foe's heart over my wine-cup 
and drink up all I " 

The men waved and cheered ; Barant raised a brim- 
ming horn ; the toast went down: " Our foes on earth 
to-day, to be our friends in hell to-morrow I " 

Barant threw his drinking horn upon the damp and 
noisome rushes, then glared round with eyes that made 
his villains blink. " Now mark ye well, every devil of 
ye. I alone must have the killing of this De Beaupre, 
who hath slain a duke, they say, and lives, bUt shall 
die because he slew my brother. Cut down his horse 
ye may, when once we're hot in battle, unless ye see 
both horse and rider reeling beneath my blows. But 
when the man's down, 'tis I, I, I shall stab and trample 
him to death! Now, be off with ye ! Only ^orroc, stay." 

As the others got away or sank drunkenly to sleep 
whei^Jthey were lying, Long Sorroo istood before his 
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diieiy orertoppisg him, bat lean as a lanoe-shaft. Then 
withoat even the warning of an eye-glance Barant 
swung bis big arm and struck the fellow an open-handed 
blow high upon the chest so tiiat he staggered back- 
ward choking. «*Tis like that arm can still wield 
sword and g^ve the death stroke, ist not^ Sorroc ? " 
The Red Boar roared with laughter as Sorroc found 
breath and sputtered venomously. ^But hear me,** — 
the voice was fierce again — ^ Nay, cease to spit and 
curse and come close — 111 not strike again. Listen : 
if by any means I should fall to-morrow, — as by toppling 
dead just with joy of blood and vengeance as they 
swear my father did— why, then hie thee hither straight. 
Find yonder jade Alaise, whose pride I've not yet 
broken, and find her crowing bastard too. Slay him 
before her eyes ! ^ Barant's face was purple above the 
red and grizzled beard, and his eyes so like a madman's 
in their fury that Sorroc stepped back a pace, making 
the sign of the cross. 

** Wait^ there's more I " The Red Boar followed up 
his man and gripped his shoulder. ^ Sorroc, thou hast 
a famished devil's look of lust and hatred in thy yellow 
eyes that hath made me love thee as I love toad and 
adder, and here's my loving last command for thee. 
Brain the babe, I say, and then work thine own will on 
the mother, seest thou ? That'll yield something worse 
than aught that I could stop to plan now, though I've 
gained some skill in tortures, too." 

Sorroc moistened his thin lips, and it seemed that 
teeth, skin and eyes all glowed or flickered yellowly. 
Only there was no flickering, forked tongue. " Thou 
mayst die in peace, Barant, knowing I'll do this friend- 
ly service for thee." 
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"Good! But that's only if I fall. For if I live, 
God's curse upon me if I do not keep Alaise here as 
lady- witch, even when I've brought home old Benet's 
girl. Why, mine arms can hold them both at once, 
Sorroc, and 'twill be sport to set the hell-cat on one 
knee and the white dove on the other, and see them 
tear each other — for the dove hath a falcon's claw and 
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"Ay, rare sporty" said Sorroc. "But my tortur- 
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"I meant to turn the old one loose with that boy of 
hers branded on the forehead like a slave, but I'll keep 
her now a little longer, lest the new wench lose her 
spirit. By the fiend, I could ne'er endure meek, 
whining women. Let them curse and scratch, and be 
embraced the closer for 't." 

"I have me one such in Coveden," Sorroc leered, 
" yet will help with thy lady- witch " 

"Damn thee, that's if I fall, I say. And take my 
word for 't, while the devil prospers he'll keep me 
alive on earth to lend a hand ! " 



CHAPTER XX 

THE COMBAT 

In the cool of evening and of early moming, -while 
the Red Boar foamed and whetted tusk and drilled hU 
herd for the ambush and the slaugbtei, Be Beaupr4 
and hia little band were warily approaching the valley 
of the Lith. What the foe's trap should be Alaise had 
warned them ; where and how it should be sprung they 
could shrewdly guess from I^dy Edith's description of 
the region chosen by Barant for the combat. 

"One of our scouts," said Robert of Dare, as they 
rode across the coppiced downs on the final morning, 
"and in the haste that promises news." 

"What word, Walter ?" called De Beaupr4 as the 
man came near. 

" We have report, ray lord, that Sir Lionel with more 
than six score men is posted on a wooded height less 
than two leagues to southward, and a trusty swineherd 
he hath found says all Barant's men are drawn away 
to west and north. Also our friends have a Lithland 
yeoman, one maimed by the Red Boar, to be their guide 
to the ford," 

" 'Tis KurV' cried Lady Edith. " He will lead them 
safe and sure." 

"Then all comes right," declared Sir Robert. 

Walter gathered up hia reins. " The messenger 
ridden hard and rests while I am here, I-ord 
in, but will return to Sir Lionel as soon as thou 
302 
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dost name the hour when thou'lt reach the trysting 
place and offer battle." 

« Send word to De Montville that we reach the tryst 
well before the sun's at highest noon. We'll rest there 
a time, and look to arms and horses, and I'll bring it 
about that when a man's shadow on the ground cast 
eastwardly hath the length of his full arm, the trumpets 
shall sound thrice, and Barant and I join battle." 

The trooper swung his horse around. " I'll give the 
messenger that word, my lord." 

De Beaupre answered the man's salute, then turned 
alertly. " Weather fair, our friends in touch, and the 
foe spreading his net to west and north 1 All's right 
for us." 

« Shall we go on again ? " asked Robert. 

« I've marked a trickle of water among the rocks and 
ferns below there." 

" Good, I take thee." Robert threw a leg over his 
saddle bow. " Before a fight is the one time I like 
water better than any wine — ^nay, I must not forget the 
sweetness of the first drink afterward." Robert was 
down and stretching his arms. " Troth, 'tis a fighting 
day, Laurin. Bright, yet not so warm that a man must 
sweat to death in armor." 

" Yea, I can watch my foe's eye to-day," said De 
Beaupre as he went to help Lady Edith from her horse. 

« Will ye not both eat a little from our pack, my 
lords, since ye breakfasted so early ? " 

De Beaupre looked into the sunlit sky. " Nigh three 
hours before we fight, but I'm wont to eat little on 
the eve of battle." 

" Better have a bit of bread and meat," counseled 
Robert^ " and find out thy spring." 
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" We have friends that must be remembered, too." 
Sir Laurin beckoned a retainer. " Take three loaves of 
black bread and sop it well in wine for Bucifal. Give 
him water, not too much, and a few bites of grass." 

" The same for my charger," ordered Robert. " And 
look thou, Laurin, treat thyself kindly as thy horse. 
There, our lady and her Saxon Bertha come to serve 
us." 

** We'll eat for thy sake. Lady Edith." 

^' Oh ! if there were naught else that I must ask of 
thee ! " 

De Beaupr^ saw tears in the blue eyes and felt all 
his better nature answer. "My body hath grown 
strong upon our journey, and the hope of helping thee, 
dear lady, hath cleared my spirit." 

And Sir Robert, hastily swallowing a huge bite of 
bread and honey, laid a hand upon the maiden's arm. 
*' My dear, I used to think fighting was a good thing in 
itself, mayhap the best thing, and I know yet 'tis a 
mighty test for a man's soul as well as for his muscles. 
But since the wife came and the boys, why, I've found 
that 'tis the good cause makes the fight good. To-day, 
then, the best of battles." 

« He puts it well, Lady Edith," said Sir Laurin, then 
glanced keenly down the road. ** Ha I galloping horses. 
That's my man on the bay, but the fellow on the dun 's 
a stranger." 

A few moments later the two riders had halted at a 
little distance. "A trooper of Barant's, my Lord 
Laurin, to speak with thee." 

"A snake," thought De Beaupre, scanning the 
stranger's hatchet-face, slant forehead, and tawny eyes. 
** Thy name and business, fellow? " 
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^ Sorroc my name, Lord Laurin, and I come from 
Sir Barant of Lithland to lead thee, if thou wilt, to 
where my master himself may give thee a soldier's 
welcome." 

Lady Edith saw De Beaupr^'s face darken and his 
nostril quiver. " Where doth Barant wait, and when 
will he be ready for the encounter ? The word we have 
is noon, and some ford of the river near." 

"Sir Barant bade me say," went on Sorroc with 
mocking courtesy, " that he would be most glad to en- 
tertain over night thyself and all thy party. His castle 
is a safe place only a few leagues up the valley, and he 
fears thou mayst be weary from thy journey and not fit 
to maintain thy fame of ladies* champion to-day." 

Sir Laurin's horse reared suddenly, as from stab of 
spur or twist of bridle, and something in the knight's 
look must have daunted even Sorroc, for his lips lost 
their leer and he went on hastily : « But if thy valor 
calls for battle without delay, my lord, I'll guide thee 
to the ox ford where Sir Barant waits." 

Sir Laurin withdrew his gaze from Sorroc, who 
seemed to sit more easily in his saddle then. " Rolf, 
ride onward with this man, keeping within our range 
of eye, but out of earshot." 

Robert watched the two men ride forward. ** What 
must the master be that hath a fiend like this Sorroc 
for his herald ? " 

De Beaupre drew a deep breath and looked round 
with keen face at Robert. ** St. Martin 1 I've not felt 
such fii'e and vigor in a twelvemonth as that villain's 
coming gave me. The thought of impending battle is 
the sovereign remedy for all a man's hurts of mind or 
body." He turned toward Lady Edith. « I think it 
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best for thee not to stay longer with us, lady. I have 
given orders concerning thee to Henry and Pierre, who 
have never failed me in the past. Thou and thy serving- 
maid shall slip away with them at the next turning of 
the forest path, when yonder squinting Sorroc cannot 
mark thee, and they'll find a vantage ground upon the 
ridge to left of us where thou mayst see and not be 
seen." 

" Oh ! I'll not have power to look, nor yet to look 
away." 

Then the maiden gazed upon De BeauprS with eyes 
whose blessing made him humble. He slipped his 
gauntlet off and took her hand to kiss, but more swiftly 
she caught his own and raised it to her lips, crying, 
" Christ and the Holy Virgin guard thee through this 
combat and reward thee in earth and heaven ! " 

De Beaupr6 bowed his head. 

^ And may the Mother and the Son guard and bless 
thee also, good Sir Robert, and bring thee home in 
peace! Oh! thy boys will one day be proud of the 
deeds their father did, and mould themselves to be like 
him." 

** Bless thee for that word ! " And seeing the look 
on Edith's face, big Robert took her hand and kissed 
her on the cheek, as if she too had been child of his. 

Then with face that could not be quite composed, 
Sir Laurin drew something shining from beneath his 
surcoat and gave it swiftly into Edith's shrinking 
hand. 

♦«God grant there be no need, but if the worst 
come " 

« I shall ask God what to do. God be with ye both I " 
She turned away with the men-at-arms. 
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Robert rode closer to De Beaupre. "Thou didst 
well to give the maid thy dagger. But if our deeds 
to-day can save her the need to use it, mayhap they'll 
wipe out some scores that stand yet against us." 

"Thou too hast old scores? In faith, there's more 
than this maid's peril to make me fight to-day, but 'tis 
the good I may do her that gives me hope of compass- 
ing mine own ends too." 

And as they rode on in solemn thought, Alaise's 
haunting face moved before Sir Laurin, and his lips 
trembled on the name, " Godefroy de Beauprd ! " 

A little later the two knights and their men, with 
every helmet on, every sword loosed in sheath, every 
eye alert, were guided by Long Sorroc to the place 
chosen by Barant for the combat. It was a flat and 
open space, where the winding Lith during winter 
floods had spread sand and gravel which, though now 
somewhat overgrown with sedge, was level and hard 
enough for the maneuvering of a war-horse. To the 
west gleamed the river, now a shallow, lazy stream ; 
to the east rose a wooded hill, where Lady Edith would 
find place to watch in safety. Northward the road by 
which De Beaupre had come slipped down a gentle 
slope through birches and evergreens, while to south 
the ancient forest stretched away unbroken. Across 
the open space in the fringes of the southward wood, 
Laurin saw a group of men-at-arms. 

" A good fighting ground, Robert, and a fine wood 
beyond there for an ambuscade. They keep tryst^ 
too." 

" Ay, I see the pigs, or a few of them, and can guess 
where the rest will creep to cover after our herald 
hath been led about and shown that all is safe so far 
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88 noble Barant knows. But where's the Boar himself ? 
They say ^ 

^Ha ! That must be the beast commg by the oak 
there." 

And then the Nordene party saw a red-bearded 
mighty figure in dull armor, bearing on his shield a 
rude red boar's head with dashes of white for tusks. 
The roan charger was mighty also, chafing and pranc- 
ing even under the weight he carried. The knights 
measured their foe with practised eyes. 

^ Heavier than thou, Laurin, and a little taller. He^s 
built for ax and mace, like me.'' 

** A fighter, and that's good " 

<<But a foul fighter: be thou ware. Shall I meet 
him and arrange the match ?" 

" Do so, while I ease me from the saddle." 

Then from their lookout on the neighboring hillside 
Lady Edith and her escort saw armed men ride to 
conference in the middle space, and go back and forth 
between the leaders. At last the talkers left the arena 
clear, and a mounted trumpeter took stand at either 
end, and near to the river's edge. 

"They're making ready," Henry said. " Sir Robert 
tries all our master's harness, and now helps to fasten 
the blue helmet— that's of Bordeaux steel, none 
better." 

Pierre touched his comrade's arm. " Look I On the 
hill to northward, by the dead tree-top, a gleam of red." 

« Ay, that's the signal that Sir Gaston should have 
given. See, lady, a red pennon, quickly shown and 
hidden." 

** Ah, that's meant by each to befool the other side. 
But would Sir Gaston were in truth at hand to-day 1 " 
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" Well win without, and he'll clean the region of 
the scattered outlaws afterward," rejoined Pierre. 

Lady Edith caught Henry's arm. " Tell me — there, 
behind our troopers, a man armed but unmounted " 

« Oh, ay ! A graybeard '' 

« Oh, he lives, he's safe ! 'Tis my grandsirel But 
he hath taken his old armor down, hell try to fight. 
I must go down, lead me down some hidden way ! " 

"'Tis against command. And trust me, who am 
old like him, he'll not forget thy need of him and waste 
his life." 

Pierre pointed toward the southward woods. " Look, 
the red traitor takes his station. What a bulk he is, 
now in the full light ! " 

Edith turned a strained and pallid face upon the 
grizzled yeoman. " The great weight of horse and rider, 
will't not bear Lord Laurin down ? " 

« I've never yet seen knight more skilful in single 
combat than my master." 

« Sir Robert's mounted now. He'll be a lion in the 
mellay." 

" See how our men have spread apart and backed 
their horses into the edge of the woods. That's so the 
arrows from the ambush may not be showered in one 
spot and make a heavy killing at the first." 

" There's Guillaume, there's my son ! " cried Henry. 
"He's second from this end." 

Instinctively Edith drew closer to the father. 
"Heaven save him too," she said. "Oh, if Sir 
Lionel " 

" Lord Laurin takes his station. See Bucifal — how 
still — but I know him all aquiver for the word to 
charge.** 
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**Tea, and Barant's steed doth paw and toss his 
head." 

" Sir Robert waves the pennant on his lance ! ** 

** They wave in answer from beneath the oak ! ^ 

** The first trumpet I O Mary Mother, save I " 

** That blast should reach Su* Lionel." 

« The second trumpet ! " 

« God help us ! " 

« The third ! They charge, they charge ! " 

Edith shut her eyes, but opened them when the 
shock of the meeting hit her like a blow. 

*' The spears shatter ! " 

" Oh I Sir Laurin reels.'* 

" Nay, bends aside to escape the full blow ! " 

*' They return for the second charge." 

** Sir Laurin struck high on the boar shield." 

«' Ay, and the Boar aimed low, would have struck 
the groin." 

«« Oh, if Lionel cannot come I If he hath been dis- 
covered, slain ! " 

"The trumpets!" 

*' Again they charge." 

" Sir Laurin's spear, shattered again 1 " 

" And his shield pierced, almost wrenched away ! " 

Edith lifted her hands toward heaven, praying 
wordlessly. 

** They'll charge a third time, then fight with swords 
and " 

"By God's light, the Boar turns in mid-field, charges 
with lance before Sir Laurin hath another in his 
hand ! " 

"Foul shame!" 

^ 'Tis cut in two — Barant's spear I " 
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« Swords now : see, see, see ! " 

**Nay, the Boar swings his ax.*' 

"Bucifal — the ax upon his headP* 

« Foul, foul ! '* 

** He plunges, staggers down I " 

** Sir Laurin's up, and free I " 

"Shields himself — catches the Boar's foot — drags 
him from his saddle." 

« The traitor's down ! " 

** Arrows, arrows ! They spring the ambush.** 

** Sir Robert charges — our men charge " 

** They're four to one I " 

*' Lionel and rescue, or we're lost, we're lost 1 " 

** They attack our rear I " 

" A double ambush — curses on them ! " 

** Lionel I From the south ^" 

" Rescue, rescue ! " 

« My son ! Falls ! Guillaume, Guillaume ^'* 

" Rescue ! Guillaume's alive yet ! " 

Edith had sunk upon her knees, covering her face, 
murmuring broken prayers, while faithful Bertha crept 
dumbly up and put comforting arms about her. 

" Guillaume's up once more I Fights at the gray- 
beard's side " 

" My grandsire ! I must go down, I will 1 Hands 
off, off ! " 

But Henry, with a father's tears standing in his eyes, 
held the frantic girl and cried out words of hope, of 
victory, as up from the narrow battle-field sounded the 
clash of iron-shod hoofs upon the stones, ring of steel 
on steel, trampling and snorting, groans, oaths, thun- 
derous war-cries and sharp cheers. And once and again 
above the tumult of battle rose clear calls from many 
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throats in unison : ^ Montville and rescue I Montville ! 
Beaupr^ ! BeauprS ! " And Edith sobbed out praises, 
blessings, for those who lived and fought; then looked 
again and turned &int with horror and pity because of 
forms that writhed or crawled or lay prone and motion- 
less on the field below. 

The Red Boar had sprung his trap and been crushed 
by the teeth of it. When in spite of foul play De 
Beaupr^ had dragged their raging leader from his 
horse, the ambushed outlaws rushed on foot from the 
southward woods or dashed on horseback from beyond 
the road by which the Nordene troop had come. And 
in the face of these great odds it seemed that the 
champion and his little band must instantly be 
trampled down and cut to pieces. But from the south 
again burst men on foot^ and behind them men on 
horseback, while a new cry rang: "Montville and 
rescue ! Montville and Beaupr6 ! " Amazed, the out- 
laws paused, gave back, then rallied and fought on, for 
fighting had been their daily fare ; fought on desper- 
ately at first, then saw themselves met man to man^ 
began to glance around, to back away, to retreat, 
scatter, fly, to stumble under blows that followed swift 
behind, to fall, struggle, curse, to gasp and die. Only 
some who fled earliest did not fall, and one of these 
was Sorroc, who loved life and had a work to do. 

And as the field was clearing of those who fled and 
those who followed, the two old yeoraen on the hillside 
could watch once more De Beaupre and Red Barant 
who struggled on in dust and blood 

** Yea, that's he, swinging some soldier's ax now." 

" What a blow I On Barant's helm '* 

« And shoulder. The Boar goes down ! " 
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** Lord Laurin too I ' 

*' Only to his knee — 'twas the weight of his own 
blow " 

" Both down — each clutching for the other." 

"But Lord Laurin's up again — thrusts with his 
dagger — reels " 

" God's grace, a crowd of outlaws surge across his 
body " 

"Sir Lionel bestrides him! Sir Robert to the 
rescue I " 

" They fly, our foes fly, lady ! " 

" Thank God I " 

" Barant doth not rise. They raise Sir Laurin I ^ 

" Barant's dead, thou'rt delivered, lady ! " 

« God's pity ! Help me lift her, Henry. So I Nay, 
I can carry her alone." 

" Bore all but the victory. Bless the maid 1 " 

" She stirs again. How now, lady ? " 

" Lord Laurin ? " 

" Lives, that we know." 

" Heaven will not let him die. Down, the shortest 
way I " 

« But the sights of the field, my lady " 

" I must help Lord Laurin. Hasten, hasten I " 

And so upon the death-strewn field came Lady Edith, 
holding Henry's hand, trying not to hear or see, yet 
hearing groans and cries for water, seeing moving 
things and things that could move no more ; bidden 
to step aside here and there, and shaking as she did so, 
but murmuring still her broken prayers. Then old 
Sir Benet saw her and cried aloud and ran and caught 
her to his breast ; and Lionel kissed her hand, holding 
his own hands out of sight ; and Sir Robert, helped by 
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two men-at-arms, turned a brave face, saying, ^ Not 
wounded, have but a shoulder cracked.^' 

*'God be praised 1 Now lead me to Lord Laurin." 

Sir Benet took her fluttering fingers now, and Lionel 
led the way across the sedgy, trampled sand, trying to 
shield her from what she should not see. Yet once 
there came a break in a group to right of her, and in 
one instant's horror-helpless gaze she saw a thing must 
haunt her all her days — a battered, livid body that was 
scarce hidden by the torn and bloody hauberk, a gashed 
and twisted face with teeth agleam and red beard 
splotched with deeper red, and eyes that stared — dead 
eyes that stared. And even in that instant a broad 
shadow swept across the body, and Edith knew that 
kite and raven were waiting up above. 

The maiden swayed into her grandsire's arms. But 
Lionel called quickly: "Thy champion! Help to bind 
his wounds." 

And with a little cry of pity and fear and praise and 
thankfulness together, Edith tore her mantle off for 
bandages and knelt in angel whiteness by Lord Lauiin's 
side. 



CHAPTER XXI 

HEASTS DISQUIETED 

"Something's wrong here," murmured Lady Clarice, 
pausing in the doorway of the Ladies' Tower and look- 
ing out into the garden through the bell-clear evening 
air. « Verian hath moped in her bower all day, and 
there sits her lord in solitude with folded arms." 

At the sound of her footsteps Earl Aylmar started 
and looked up. " Oh I 'tis thou, Cousin." Lady Clarice 
marked the disappointment iu the tones. " Is Verian 
better ? " 

" She complains of headache," Clarice replied, sitting 
down and leaving room for Aylmar. " But thou hast 
been long enough a husband now to know that a head- 
ache means nothing with us women." 

" Long enough a husband ! " The earl checked him- 
self, then went on quietly : " But Verian hath these 
headaches and these — moods so often that I can't help 
fearing they mean much." 

« No illness, surely." 

" Nor any hidden trouble ?" 

"Trouble?" 

« Somewhat on her mind, I mean. She hath of late 
— well, seemed to shut me out a little, and I thought 
it might be that she was troubled but did not wish to 
trouble me." 

Clarice nodded. " There is of course the one trouble 
that we have all borne " 

** Ay, the Lithland peril. We should have had news 

315 
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before now. There's no one in the castle or the town 
but is anxious about Laurin's fate." 

'♦And Verian feels that if he hath suffered any 
harm she is responsible, having determined him the 
champion." 

** I know — though 'twas the plain need for Laurin's 
self, not any choice of Verian's, that really settled that. 
But, good Cousin — Fore God, Clarice," the earl broke 
forth in sudden anguish, " at times I fear I can never 
win her confidence, her love! She — sometimes, I 
know, she doth not even like to have me near her, 
though I do not touch her, do not speak. I felt this 
when she first came, and I did not wonder then, only 
vowed I'd never press myself upon her. And after a 
time she seemed to like me to sit and talk with her, 
almost seemed to care for me a little. But since — I 
think it is all since Lady Edith came and went, she 
hath withdrawn herself. Oh Clarice, thou'rt a woman 
and her friend, thou hast been a wife — help me to find 
the truth here ! " 

Clarice sighed. " Thou knowest^ we women must be 
wooed " 

" As God hears me, I have tried to woo my wife as 
if only after being wooed and won could she become 
my wife, for, by my faith, I hold it so. What else, 
Clarice?" 

Clarice let her eyes wander about the garden with 
its green and silvery shadows. " I was not constantly 
at Belvoir, and Belvoir lies far from the great world, 
yet — well, some gay knight might have ridden through 
the region, might have stopped " 

** And caught her fancy before I sent to woo? Dost 
thou make guess of any girlhood love, Clarice ? " 
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<* Nay, and yet " 

Aylmar laid a compelling hand upon her arm, and 
she met those blue-gray eyes that would not be denied. 
*<My friend, be full friend now to Verian and me." 

Then Lady Clarice answered with a man's direct- 
ness. " I have a thought, my lord. But lest the telling 
be unwarranted, and work dire injury to all of us, tell 
one thing first to me. Hast thou thyself a hint of — 
any love, or lover ? " 

The man's proud candor forced the low reply : " One 

night, a name, spoken in her sleep- " He started up, 

paced back and forth, then took seat again, sighing 
sharply. " The name — Laurin's ! " 

"Some fancy, fostered by her knowledge of his 
danger! It will pass, my lord, and thou wilt win. 
I've seen thy wooing : it is noble. Thyself art noble, 
and she knows it welL But because she's very woman 
and therefore half a child, her sense of all thou art, of 
all thou mayst become to her, may make her strive the 
fiercer, look the colder, dare the greater folly for the 
time. In the end, thou'lt win." 

" Bless thee for thy confidence. Thou and I — Ha, a 
trumpet 1 Our news at last, I trust." 

And as Earl Aylmar hurried for^ there came a 
second trumpet call, with sound of hurrying footsteps 
in the courtyard, while Clarice, hearing other footsteps, 
turned to meet the Countess Verian who had hastened 
from the bower to find if word had come from 
Lithland. 

An instant later Hilda sprang through the wicket 
gate. " Sir Robert's come. Sir Robert's come I " 

Lady Verian caught tiie word. « Sir JRobert ? None 
else ? " 
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** Only the men-at-arms.'' Hilda sprang back to the 
wicket to report what should happen in the courtyard. 
^ The earl is helping Sir Robert from the saddle, maybe 
he's hurt. Now they're coming hither. Where can 
Sir Laurin be, I wonder ? " 

** The battle's won," called Earl Aylmar, entering the 
gate, " and our friends all live I Sit there, Robert, be- 
side the countess. Hilda, wilt thou bid some page 
bring piment and a goblet? " 

Lady Verian found words to welcome the big warrior, 
whose cheeks were pale above his beard. ** But thou 
hast been hurt," she ended. 

^ A broken collar bone and a slashed arm, both heal- 
ing famously." The voice was deep and hearty as of 
old. 

"And — the others?" questioned the countess. 

It was Earl Aylmar who hastened to reply. " Robert 
saith that Lionel had scarce a scratch, and that Laurin 
is so well nursed that he must soon be well enough to 
come to us. He fought most nobly and won despite 
the odds." 

« He — was wounded I " 

« Yea, in the side, and badly." Robert stopped to 
drink the honied wine which a page now offered him. 

** But most tenderly cared for by the Lady Edith," 
went on Aylmar quickly, *♦ and by an ancient nurse 
who hath great skill in leechcraft. He will surely 
Uve." 

« Yea ! I think he'll live, else I had not left him," 
resumed Robert, " though Lionel and Lady Edith will 
watch him day and night, while I'm not much good at 
nursing. Now my wife, Anne, she knows how to 

mirse ^" Robert broke off and looked anziouflly at 
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Aylmar. *' Hast thou any news of my lady and the 
children ? " 

" One of thy grooms rode hither yesterday to know 
if we had heard from thee. All thy flock were well, 
he said.'* 

*' All well ? That's good. I've had bad dreams since 
that villain thrust me through the arm at Lithland. 
But he hath had no dreams at all, if hell be the busy 
wakeful place I think." 

" I warrant thou didst pay him back," said the earl. 
** But come, we must have all thy story, friend." 

" Story ? Why, we just fought, seest thou ? and some 

of us were knocked about a little, and all of them were 

knocked about still more, and — and the Boar was killed, 

and — By the beard of Peter, thou knowest as well as I 

how fights go, and I'm no trouv^re to make a pretty 

story. Gaston, now, " 

"Is he well, didst thou see Sir Gaston?" It was 

Lady Clarice who asked, and after that beginning Sir 

Robert was plied with questions until his meager cata* 

logue of facts had been wrought into a fairly complete 

narrative, with a spirited ending all his own. 

« Twas surely a mighty thrust that Laurin took from 
the Red Boar's lance, and had he not swerved with 
marvelous command of self and charger, the lance-head 
would have rent him half in twain." 

Clarice noted Verian's look of horror, but Earl Aylmar 
kept his eyes on Sir Robert, who needed no prompting 
now. ** As't was, we found when the fight was over 
that the double hauberk had been ripped like cloth and 
a great gash torn in the flesh. And think of it, mine 
earl, after that wound, after he had gone down with 
Bucifal amid a shower of arrows, Laurin rose and 
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fought on f oot» and came to hand-grip with his foe when 
grip could hardly be, with both so bloody, and slew the 
Boar at last, then staggered down across his body." 

" That's Laurin ! " cried Earl Aylmar. " In his battle 
frenzy and against odds he hath no equal." 

Robert leaned forward. ** No equal save thyself, with 
thy steady, tireless thrust and parry, thine iron strength 
and cool brain. Laurin's like a fire, I know, but thou'rt 
the steel that hath stood fire and come out cold and 
keen." 

Aylmar lifted a deprecating hand, but the countess 
had looked up suddenly, and Robert turned to her. 
** I've seen thy lord in battle, lady, leading a forlorn 
hope to victory against " 

« But at Lincoln," broke in Aylmar resolutely, " when 
I went down 'twas Laurin kept his seat and single- 
handed turned the tide and rescued me. Laurin's name 
will be the envy and despair of the young men who 
grow up and take our places." 

"Thou mindest me of my questionings as I came 
riding homeward to my boys," Robert began again. 
** Who is to carry on this name and fame of Beaupre? 
When shall Laurin gird his own son with knightly 
sword as he did IJonel but lately ? I have my supple 
Gerald and sturdy Robert growing up ; here art thou, 
blessed with such a lady. But Laurin hath no wife to 
bear a son to him " 

" Truly, there should be a lady and an heir for 
Beaupre." But even while he answered, Aylmar saw 
again the shadowy group in the chapel on that night be- 
fore the start for Lithland and heard Laurin's halting 
explanations and his vow. 

Robert slapped his leg with his well hand. " Ay 1 
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And I had a thought, riding homeward. Why should 
not Laurin marry now ? Be there not ladies who would 
gladly win a lord like him? What matters the old 
rumor of wild wooings Laurin ran through ere thou 
broughtest him here ?'* 

** Tales, idle tales I ^ mterrupted the earl, frowning, 
while Lady Clarice, keenly observing everyone, saw 
that Countess Verian resolutely kept her eyes upon 
Sir Robert, but down beside her gown with shaking 
fingers crushed and tore a rose she had plucked as 
Robert came. 

" Or if not all idle — I heard a woman's name once 
linked with his; *twas after the fight at Lincoln. — 
But that's no great matter : many a man who hath 
wooed and wasted in his youth proves faithful lord and 
father afterward. But what I say now is, Laurin may 
many yet and get an heir for Beaupr6, and, mark ye, 
I saw and heard a thing or two upon our Lithland 
journey that make me think our gallant champion hath 
already lighted on a bride ! " 

*' Ha ! " exclaimed the earl. Then, with his wonted 
calmness, " That would indeed be well for Laurin." 

And Lady Clarice added to herself, " Well for thee, 
too, and well for Verian." 

Then Lady Verian, befriended by the twilight, raised 
her face and sought for words, lest the very silence 
speak for her betrayingly in Clarice's ears. " Thou 
hast wrought us up to interest skilfully. Sir Robert. 
Shall we not hear the lady's name ? " 

" Her name ? What sayest thou to the little maid of 
Lithland whom he saved with his good sword, and who 
will now save him with nursing ? " 

"Edith?" exclaimed the countess, relieved, incredu- 
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lous, heartsick all at once. ** Why, we thought young 
Lionel and she were all but promised to each other ? '' 

But Lady Clarice, with small faith in Robert's insight, 
saw a reason for seeming to agree. ^ Faith, thou 
mayest be right, Sir Robert. What mere country 
maid could look upon the splendid lord of Beaupre 
with indilBference, especially one who owed her life to 
his prowess and chivalry ? Also, 'tis well known that 
men like him, who have seen much of life, often end by 
wedding just such unspoiled, inexperienced girls as 
Edith.'' 

" Thou'rt right ; and thou'lt find me right, too," said 
Robert, quite convinced now of his own penetration. 

But Earl Aylmar looked up soberly. « It might be 
well, this wedding that ye speak of, for homeless men 
owe much of their uneasy folly to being homeless. 
But as for the Lady Edith— well, since gray hairs have 
begun to show above my temples as above Laurin's I've 
grown shrewd enough to see that while these blossomy 
girls may flatter us with asking tales of our adventures, 
they keep their sweetest sighs and smiles for handsome 
striplings who talk loud of deeds themselves shall do 
when once they take the field." 

*' Well, I never understood a woman's ways," Robert 
confessed, turning toward Lady Verian. « The Lady 
Clarice sides with me in this, what doth the countess — 
Why, thou'rt already on our side, being the young 
bride " 

** Say it," broke in Aylmar smiling. « Being the 
young bride of an ancient earl, she is in truth against 
mine argument." 

« Bah, 'twill be ten years yet before thou dost reach 
thy prime. But what says the countess about women ? " 
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<* Women are too various to be reasoned of in general 

terms. Sir Robert." Lady Verian rose and took a few 

steps among her flowers, stooping to pluck a spray of 

lavender. " One thing my garden tells me," she added, 

turning round. " Just as the gardener brings slips 

from wood or meadow to plant in new surroundings, so 

her parents' will or overlord's command,or some fate 

more obscure, hath transplanted many a maid and left 

her to grow up for weal or woe in places she had not 
dreamed of." 

Lady Clarice caught her breath and glanced at Ayl- 
mar, but his head was bent. Robert took the words 
in his own way : " This would be a sorry world if 
sires and overlords left maids to choose for themselves. 
I warrant me the old lord of Lithland would know 
what to say to a suit like Laurin's." Sir Robert got 
up stiffly. " Well, if I'm to make a daylight start for 
Thedford, 'tis time I sought my couch." 

" I'll see thee lodged myself," said the earl, " before 
I take mine evening look about the castle." 

When the knights had left them, and Hilda had been 
called from chasing moths and sent to bed, Clarice sat 
down beside her c^sin on the birchen seat. 

Clarice was listening to the homesick chirping of the 
crickets, when Verian stirred a little. " What thinkest 
thou he meant by — by the rumors ? " 

" Rumors ? Oh ! thou meanest what Robert said of 
Laurin?" 

«Ay." 

" To say truth, I fear Sir Laurin's life hath not been 
free of what men call gallantries. Belike Sir Robert 
bath heard some story of an early conquest." 

** For shame, Clarice ! " 
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" But Sir Robert once heard some lady's name- 



^ Oh, what knight so noble or dame so pure but that 
their names may be bandied thus in gross men's 
mouths ? ** 

** True — would we women all might place our names 
at least in nunnery I But I do not count Sir Robert 
one to delight in foulness, nor to spread falsehoods 
about a friend.'* 

"Yet he's gross. Thou heardest how lightly he 
spoke of such as * woo and waste.' He scoffs at purity 



in men." 



" That's the common way, and one that women will 
be in part to blame for so long as the most licentious 
gallant may tilt or dance himself into their favor, or 
buy a bride with gold or titles. ' Men like the earl and 
young Lionel are few, and sometimes, from a look, a 
word, a shrugging of the shoulders, I have feared the 
lord of Beauprfi was — what these rumors would 
suggest." 

" Fie, Clarice ! I know thee not in thy hardness and 
doubt of one who hath been all honorable in our sight." 
But even as Verian spoke there came a throng of 
memories driving the blood from her cheeks, lashing it 
madly back again, leaving her to stare in misery into 
the gathering dusk. Had Lord Laurin been all honor- 
able in her sight? Could it be that his love for her 
was not a first love, pure as hers for him ? She sud- 
denly covered her hot face with her hands. " Oh I he 
cannot be what — what thou thinkest, Clarice. Say 
thou dost not really think it." 

Lady Clarice put her arm about the shaken form be- 
side her. *' I do not know ; we cannot know. But 
truly I fear, as I have told thee." 
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« Thou hast disliked him always, and — and distrusted 
him ! " Verian was weeping now. " Would I had been 
a — a village maid indeed — that May morning ! ^ 

"Even a miller's daughter hath her bonds and tyran- 
nies to break or shackle her. And thou — thy bonds 
are easy — nay, let me finish. Dear — and thy burden 
self-imposed, built of fancies and hot blood, like those 
airy monsters that sit so heavy on our breasts at 
night." 

"But the nightmare vanishes with night, while 
through the long day my burden's heaviest." Lady 
Verian lifted a tear-stained face. " Oh, it might have 
been — so — so — different, Clarice ! " 

"Different, yea! And now must I say my say. 
This love thou dreamest of still hath been in thee but 
a love of love, in him but a passion better than his 
other passions. Wait, hear me but this once 1 I know 
well there hath not been in thee the slightest thought 
of evil, and he, he hath tried to keep down ill desires. 
And I have seen how thou hast helped him, almost ex- 
alted him, as on thy betrothal day at Belvoir, and on 
the day when thou didst choose him champion for the 
Lithland maid." 

" It — it hath been hard, Clarice." 

" Ay, Dearie, I know how hard it is just to go on 
living out from day to day the resolutions we have 
made in the great battle moments. And thou sayest 
it might have been so different. Yet what more could 
woman ask than thou hast within thy hand ? Rank 
and wealth given thee for thy comfort and for power 
of doing good, a great love given thee, the undivided 
and unselfish love of a far better man than Lord 
Laurin ^" 
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**Tbaa hast hated Laurin from the first!'' Lady 
Verian stood up, leaning nearer so that her words 
should be heard there and no farther. " But thou hast 
spoken " 

^ I say, a better man than Laurin loves thee, and to 
him thou owest faith in even thy lightest thought and 
wish, because he is thy rightful and loyal husband ! " 

** And I say thou hast hated Laurin, but spoken more 
than once like my virtuous Aylmar's lover ! " 

Lady Clarice paled, but rose also and met unflinch- 
ingly her cousin's eyes. 

^ Wilt thou have this earl thou eternally must praise 
and proffer me, Clarice ? Take him, save his happiness 
— save my soul, perchance, in doing so ! " 

** Oh, Verian, Verian ! " 

Even in that mad moment Verian felt the generous 
tenderness in Clarice's look and tone and was ashamed, 
and thought of Alymar's tenderness and was ashamed 
again, but only wrapped herself in pride the more for 
that—" Take him ! " 

**Thou knowest I have naught but the truest friend- 
ship for the earl : would thou hadst as much ! " Lady 
Clarice turned to go, then came close and held out her 
hand, but the countess stood silent, having drawn her 
mantle closer. " Only this word then, Verian. I still 
believe thou 'It one day take this love thy husband 
offers thee, take it with wondering gi-atef ulness, pray- 
ing God to make thee worthy happiness. But I dread 
lest thy new knowledge come only through bitter suf- 
fering, for in these halcyon days thou hast learned 
little. As for now, fail not to pray to be delivered, as 
true wife and noble soul, from the thralldom of passion 
to that other soul so far below thine own. ' 
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The hands of Countess Verian broke from the en- 
wrapping mantle and caught quiveringly at Clarice's 
arm. "Dost thou dare question— dost thou suspect — 
Oh, Grod in heaven help me I " And with a sense of 
Laurin's kisses burning her lips like fire, Verian sank \ 

with a moan upon the birchen seat. 

** I know thee. Dear, for what thou art. But Lord 
Laurin, who hath noble moments and high purposes, 
turns with many winds. Once before 'twas thou who 
didst help to save his honor : save it still, and in doing 
that save thine own happiness and thy husband's." 

" Happiness in Nordene ! " 

" I have said these bitter things because I love thee, 
Verian. Good-night ! " 

There was no answer, and Lady Clarice went away. 
But as she lay awake that nighty pondering all the 
scene, she saw one ray of promise. " That charge that 
I care for Aylmar must mean some little, half-mad 
jealousy in Verian, and her jealousy may prove the 
birth-pain of her love for him." 

Then again : « Well, I'll have to take to reviling 
the earl, or go away, or take Gaston's seventh offer — 
yea, he'll speak again, and it will be the seventh time." 

But at last, Lady Clarice laughed into the dark. 

« Why, this may be the very thing to make her learn 
the worth of Aylmar's love, which she flouts while she 
thinks it hers ! By St. Cecile ! I swear I'll be more 
friendly with my cousin earl, talk with him in her 
sight, ride with him when she will not go, watch his 
comfort, sing his praises. She'll think she hates me, 
but she begins to think that now. Yea, I'll try it, and 
when I'm in it too deep some one shall rescue me— ^ 
perchance, Sir Gaston ! " 



CHAPTER XXn 

YOUTH 

« I CAN scarce make out Lord Laurin in his cloak of 
green," complained Sir Benet, leaning against the par- 
apet of the castle keep and shading his eyes to follow 
the little troop of horsemen that cantered down the 
bridle-path along the Lith. « Ah, he stops by the syca- 
mores and waves farewell." 

Lady Edith waved her white scarf in answer. " And 
now they're out of view. Nay, I catch another glimpse 
of Lionel's gray charger." 

** Lithland will seem lonely now ; I'm glad the youth 
rides only to the ford to-day. And for thy champion 
we'll wish as great a blessing as he brought to us." 

" Prithee, sit and talk with me a little," begged Lady 
Edith, turning to a rough bench within the shadow of 
the parapet. 

**For but a few moments, then. The drawbridge 
must be swung more true this morning, and the stonie 
workers need constant oversight. I wish Sir Gaston 
had been free to stop a while and see under way the 
plans he gave us." 

Edith slipped her arm within Sir Benet's and leaned 
her cheek against his shoulder. " I'm so, so glad thine 
ancient way of living hath begun anew." 

The old man sighed. "'Tis a pity, but the healing 
of our castle's wounds seems but to wrench wide those 
my heart hath suffered. There are voices calling in 
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the empty rooms, and I shall be ill content till I follow 
where they lead." 

« Oh, thou'lt stay for my sake, grandsire I ^ 

** I have a time yet, child. And we'll resolve to be 
glad together, now that Lord Laurin hath won our 
bu'thright back and thou'lt be always safe within stone 
walls and a circle of true hearts." 

** I pray night and morning for Lord Laurin. But 
oh, my prayers are weak and I feel his need so great. 
Thou knowest he hath said such fearful things in his 
fever madness." 

" Sick men often say things that in their days of 
health would be far from their lips or fancy." 

" But Thennot says the sick tell all too truly their 
secret deeds and wishes." 

** Thennot always babbles of what she doth not know. 
But thou shouldst have left the nursing to her and 
Lionel and me. As 'tis, thou shouldst shun all guess- 
ings. They could help no one, and must fly wide of 
any hidden truth." 

«*I can't help guessing, for day and night I hear 
again his prayers and curses and the names he mut- 
tered : Alaise, a name of terror to him, and Godefroy, 
whom he called and called but could not make to come, 
and the Earl Aylmar, and Bucif al his horse, and — ^thou 
knowest — Lady Verian too!" Edith was weeping 
now, " He seemed so noble. Are all men only seem- 
ing noble? Even men like — Lionel? Tell me some 
are truly good and noble." 

" Hush, child. God knows what this great lord hath 
done in the years gone by, but if he hath done amiss, 
he suffers for it. And trust me, there was never a 
man with a face like his who could not be chastened 
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into heaven. As for others, there be none of us old 
men who do not wish our lives had been nearer to 
our mothers' dreams of us» truer to the spirit of our 
knightly vows. But if my note of men hath taught me 
anything, there's naught but knightly nobleness and 
manly faith in Lionel. He is like my son, thy father, 
in the brave days of his youth, my dear." 

Edith dried her eyes, and something in her face 
thrilled the old man with joy that had a heartache in 
it. But he rose and said cheerily, ^I must to work 
now. Whither goest thou ? " 

"To the manor-house for a while." The maiden 
slipped her arms about her grandsire's neck and kissed 
him. " I am so glad," she ended, as they turned to the 
tower stairs. 

And Sir Benet^ having lived and loved, did not need 
to ask the reason of her gladness. 

Entering the old manor-house a few minutes later 
Edith found Dame Thennot bending over the table 
and grumbling to herself. "Thou'rt sorting thine 
herbs, nurse ? Wilt be ready soon to help me carry 
the linens to the castle ? " 

Thennot straightened up with hands on hips. " I'll 
not lift scarf or kerchief if thou dost hurry me, mis- 
tress. Thou knowest I have cramps in the back and 
cramps in the legs and that I be short o' breath and 
wasted with night watchings and " 

" Wasted, thou ? Ay, like a full moon or a plum 
pudding ! " 

" Wasted with watching nights beside Lord Laurin, 
I say, and tormented with aches and pains and dizzi- 
ness, all caught in thy service and the service of thy 
mother — bless her, she did not hurry me and worry 
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me, though to be sure in her day I was as quick as a 
cat and up before the sun and abroad and working, and 
when thyself wast born at matin time after Easter one 
sennight when the murrain took all the cattle and Sir 
Benet was " 

Lady Edith put a quick hand over the puckered 
mouth and kissed the old cheeks gayly. "Faith, 
thou'rt all gold. But come, let me see if I remember 
what thou hast taught me of the healing herbs. This 
is lavender, to bring sleep. And here's herb o' grace 
for— what it's best for, Thennot ? " 

"To stir the sluggish blood. And that's purple 
bumet " 

"Yea, I know the burnet. But this flowerless plant 
with the long gray leaves ? " 

"Hey, Where's my comfrey?" broke in Thennot, 
searching among the dry stalks and roots. " We 
brewed it with dafifodil for the green wounds." 

"Was't the hairy plant with clustered purplish 
flowers?" 

" Ay, and thou hadst it last." 

"It hath been trodden among the rushes. There 
was scarce any left though." 

" Fie upon thy carelessness I 'Twas my grandam's 
sovereign remedy. And I digged and pulled to get it 
till my back was like to break. 'Twas that which 
cured Lord Laurin's wound too." 

" Oh, if that or anything had cured all the wounds 
he had, Thennot! It seemed sometimes when he 
talked so wildly in the high hard voice as if it were 
not himself that spoke, but devils sporting in the body 
which his soul had all but left." 
*. The old dame pursed her lips and nodded. "Ay 
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these great lords that follow court and camp lead a 
mad life, I trow, and the devils find them." 

"Thou dost not believe he hath — really sinned, 
Thennot ? " 

"Who knows what I believe?" Thennot stooped 
to peer fiercely into the sad blue eyes. " And what 
knowest thou of sin?" Edith only sighed more 
heavily. " And what knowest thou of these gay lords 
that have traveled all about the world and fought with 
kings, and giants, and devils, and been wooed by 
princesses all dressed in gold and jewels? But I 
know, I have heard about it all, these many years! 
Out there," Thennot waved a pudgy hand, " in London 
town and Normandy and — and Rome, out there, I say, 
the great ladies woo their knights and grant strange 
favors and " 

Words not being adequate to describe the great 
wicked world, Thennot was reduced to inarticulate 
sputterings for a time, from which she returned to her 
first theme. " Sinned ? I tell thee these great lords 
like Sir Laurin live a merry life, all fights and songs 
and f eastings and plundering and making love, and the 
devil helpeth them, I wot. But doth the devil catch 
them and put them in the everlasting fire for 't? I 
wot well he doth not. For these gallants be passing 
cunning and they go on holy wars and wear the Cross, 
and give gold to Holy Church, and the mighty bishops 
pardon all their sins and when they are wounded or 
fe\rer-struck the angels come and " 

" Angels ? " repeated a buoyant voice in the doorway. 
« Lord Laurin and I have just agreed that Lithland is 
a haunt of angels." 

"And we'll not ask whether ye said good or bad,** 
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smiled Edith, as she joined Sir Lionel amid the sun- 
shine and caught the song of a linnet in the cherry-tree. 
** And Lord Laurin is really well and gone ! " 

" Ay, and we shall miss him." 

" More than he will miss us. He hath been restless 
here since his strength began to come. And dost thou 
know, Lionel, from seeming-careless questions he asked 
when first the fever left him I felt he must be expect- 
ing some one's coming, while of late it hath seemed to 
me he dreaded, feared lest some one come." 

There was a momentary sliadow on the young 
knight's face. Was it not to Lithland that the hunch- 
backed minstrel should have come, bringing the un- 
known child that should be heir to Beaupr6 ? But to 
Edith he only answered lightly : " It may have been 
some sick-man's fancy, or thou mayst have quite mis- 
understood. But see, the morning sun is high, and 
thou hast promised to lead me to thy woodland bower 
to-day." 

" Art sure I promised for to-day ?% 

" As sure of that as of the happiness thy promise 
gave me." 

She slipped before him up the castle path. " Then 
come at once, so we may be quickly home for dinner." 

A few strides placed Lionel at her side. " Heaven 
f orfend we should be late for dinner," he said in merry 
mockery. 

And so they went side by side along the wooded 
slope, talking of a hundred things their glances fell 
upon. 

** I must be leader now," cried the maiden gaily when 
they had reached a little brook that stole among ferns 
and under rocks only to betray itself once and again 
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with gurgling laughters. " Only I know the way from 
here." 

Then Lionel followed up the hill under beech and 
birch and evergreen until, in a little opening amid 
tangled vines and sweeping branches, Edith stopped 
and turned to him, a slender wildwood figure in simple 
green and white, with cheeks grown pink and eyes 
alight with smiles. 

"Thou'rt almost at the threshold of my bower, 
yet I warrant thy hunter's eyes cannot find the 
doorway." 

Lionel smiled back until she blushed more deeply, 
and tossed her head. " Come, I'll leave thee to find 
thy valiant way home alone, if thou dost not use eye 
and tongue to better purpose." 

"Mine eyes have never served me half so well," 
answered Lionel unabashed. " But for my tongue, — 
wilt thou give it leave to say its say?" 

She stepped a little farther from him, and he divined 
her birdlike impulse to take flight. "Nay, I'll listen 
to yonder thrush instead. But prove thine eyes 
another way." 

« Well, to find thy bower. Why, that should be the 
entrance, beside the mossy bowlder where the ferns 
have grown so high." 

" Nay, not beside the mossy stone." 

"Then there, beyond that mass of ivy ? " 

"Nay." The girlish laughter was like the silver 
murmur of the little waterfall they had passed among 
the birches. 

" Nor yet beyond the bare roots of that fallen oak ? " 

« Nor there I " 

" Then I am quite bewitched and blinded to aU but 
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the woodland spirit who alone hath power to rescue 



me." 



** Then follow, if even thy feet can serve thee/* As 
she spoke, Edith turned and vanished, and only the 
swaying branches betrayed the path she took. Laugh- 
ing joyously, the youth pushed his way ahead and 
found his blushing lady in a bower all fenced about 
with greenery and carpeted with moss and ferns and 
grasses, sprinkled with blue flowers and white, filled 
like a cup with gold-green shifting lights, open above 
for just a glimpse of sky, and on one side, as through 
an oriel window, yielding a far view down the river 
valley. 

« Thy bower ! 'Tis all beautiful like thee.'' 

With a sweet dread that caught the blushes from 
her cheeks and flung them back again in rosier showers, 
Edith shrank against an ivied rock. 

« My lady's bower, and she herself hath brought me 
hither I " 

" I — we must not stay. Sir Lionel. Grandsire will 
need my help about the curtaining of the hall. The 
old hangings were found torn and draggled, and we 
must turn and patch them." 

"Yea, the castle hall must have its tapestries, and 
that right speedily," agreed Lionel, so gravely that her 
face drooped again lest she should see a sunny mockery^ 
in his eyes. " But should we not sit down and rest a 
little from our climb ? " 

" I'm not the least bit tired. But thou mayst sit 
Thou'lt find that spreading moss amid the birch roots 
easy as a pillowed chair." 

"In truth, 'tis a silver throne made rich with 
summer's broidery, and none but a queen should sit 
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there." He held forth his hand. "Though thouVt 
tireless as a bird, it seems, wilt thou not let me lead 
thee thither that I may have excuse to stretch me near 
and take the rest I need so much?'* 

«* Oh, if thou art quite worn out I " But she would 
not see the proffered hand. 

Then Lionel chose a lichen-covered stone to fling his 
arm across, where he might recline and gaze at her, 
might touch her. But he only plucked some harebells 
that swung with the hill-top breeze, and studied them 
a moment, then held them out to Edith. 

" They'll wither quickly, and my bower be plundered 
all for naughty sir." But she took the -flowers and 
touched them to her cheeks as if they must feel her 
love of them. 

" Now I know,** said Lionel with conviction. 

" Some secret ? " 

« I think so, for 't hath been hard to fathom.*' 

« Whose ? " 

<* A lady's.** 

** Ah I And how hath it been revealed to thee ? *• 

** By those harebells which thou boldest." 

"Harebells tell secrets? I used to try to guess 
what the finches and the daws said, and the owls that 
hooted at me from the ivied towers, but I never heard 
one word from any flower." 

** The harebells say : * Thy lady's eyes are blue ! ' " 

"Oh I" 

" What thinkest thou of my secret, Edith ? " 

The maiden began to lay the harebells one by one 
about the birchen rootlets that shone amid the moss. 
"How should I say, not knowing the lady? But I 
warrant thee a lady's vanity could take small pleasure 
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In such uncertainty as thine, for it argues a careless 
observation." 

" Not so ! For I have seen her eyes clear blue with 
the morning's brightness, and violet when the hills put 
on their royal robes at evening ; then gray with the 
simple gown she wore in household ministering, and 
deeper gray when pity made them large with tears 
above a sick man's pillow. But blue or gray, more 
beautiful than aught else God hath let me see." 

** Such changeful eyes ! I fear, a fickle lady. But I 
think I must go now, for " 

Lionel came swiftly then and sat beside her, finding 
her trembling hand somehow and gently holding her 
from flight. **Not fickle, but most sweet and true, 
this maiden with the heaven-blue eyes. And I have 
prayed God that he would bless me with her love, not 
because of what I am but of what I could be, must be, 
if she loved me. Oh, Edith, dost thou think that she 
could love me, could ever give herself to me as wife ? 
Edith, sweetheart, sweetheart!" Lionel clasped the 
dear fingers closer still and drew her toward him 
gently. "Edith, I love thee! Canst thou love me. 
Darling ? " 

Then she lifted her golden head a little, and slowly 
her long-lashed lids were lifted too. And her eyes 
were heavenly blue, and deep as heaven. 

"Dost thou love me, Edith ?" 

Her lips were very near and he felt their answer on 
his own : " Lionel, my love I " 

Then they smiled and wept together wonderingly, 
and poured their hearts out in halting words and kisses; 
sat in silence afterward gazing on each other, and found 
their hearts more full than ever. 
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« That evening when first thy grandsire named thy 
name to me, and thou earnest like a light that slips 
through a woodland covert, and laid thy hand in mine, 
bidding me welcome, — even then I felt my heart's beat- 
ing and knew I loved thee, Sweet." 

**So soon as that? But what made thee love me, 
Lionel ? " 

"Thine eyes andthe soul-deep sweetness of thy 
voice." 

Edith laid her cheek against his hand. " But thou 
didst not even know the color of mine eyes, then. 
Didst think them gray, or blue, or green, thou foolish 
boy?" 

" In faith, I knew not, for thy pale cheeks made them 
dark and the firelight playing on them filled them full 
of starry gleams. So I only knew them true and 
tender, like my mother's." 

« Oh, did they seem thus to thee ? " 

" But there was something else. Beloved, that made 
me love thee." 

Edith nestled closer. « Tell me I " 

« A something nameless, lying back of look and word 
and motion, that made me think of hidden violets and 
opening primroses, and again of the sea as I used to see 
it beneath the early stars, and yet of the children that 
stand and eye one gravely, then smile and come to sit 
upon one's knee. Even at the first, Dear, I said : She 
is perfect pure, and she doth trust me. With God's 
help I'll make me worthy to be trusted so and to be 
loved by her." 

" Thou makest me so happy, Lionel ! " 

"And when didst thou first care for me, Dear 
Heart ? " 
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But she murmured over after him, " * Dear Heart ! ' 
Oh, I love to hear thy love-names ! " 

He spoke the names over on her lips, then in the 
silence heard her sigh. "Thou didst begin to love 
the soonest, Lionel. It makes me almost jealous now 
to think of it. For although on that first evening my 
heart beat wildly with fear for thee when I heard the 
clashing swords, and although I had never been so 
proud of any one as when thou didst kneel and take 
thy vow of faith to us and then sank wounded in our 
cause, yet I did not dream of love yet." 

*' Pain and fear pressed thee too hard in those days, 
and there was naught in me to win a maiden at first 
glance." 

" Thou wert the goodliest youth whom I had ever 
seen, and thy look M^as truest. Nay, I knew even then 
that there was none like thee '' 

He kissed her eyelids down, and when she could 
look at him again she murmured : " It is so strange 
that thou shouldst care for kisses, and yet I — I am so 
glad thou dost ! " 

"I never knew before how they make all things else 
seem of little worth." 

" My lover I " 

He touched caressing fingers to her cheek, her 
temple, and she smiled. 

" But thou must hear how I found I loved thee, Boy. 
It was one day when Lord Laurin had been wildest 
and most hard to serve, to save from his own violences. 
Yet thy patience had not failed, and finally thy hands 
soothed him into sleep. Then when he could be left in 
Thennot's care, thou earnest to the vine-covered seat 
where I was sewing, and sat down with bent head, 
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Bighing. And I — thou'lt laugh at me — although thou 
wast so big and strong, I somehow felt thine own need 
of a tender hand upon thy brow and a pillow under- 
neath thy head, with loving eyes to keep awake and 
watch thee. And then mine arms ached for thee, 
Lover, and I wept a little in the shudow, wondering if 
thou wouldst ever need me so." 

"Even then. Sweet?" 

" Ay 1 But thou didst get up suddenly with scarce 
a word, and went swiftly up the hillside path, and then 
I wept indeed for loneliness." 

" And I went because I had felt thee weeping and 
thought that thou didst love Sir Laurin, and in despair 
I climbed the hills till I was wearied out." 

" Lord Laurin ! Oh, nay, nay, I could never have 
loved him, Lionel, never. He is so high and proud, 
for all his courtesy, and sometimes I feel a hardness in 
him, while his eyes have something — Oh, I thank God 
thine eyes be never fierce nor famished, but always 
clear and true and tender, Lionel I " 

" I fear they are not, unless the sight of thee hath 
made them so." 

" But I saw them so at thy first coming." 

" Yet even then I began to love thee." 

Again they told their wonder over, and kissed new 
blisses to each other's lips and eyes, until a silence' 
brought her old questions to the maiden's mind. 

*' How strange that thou thoughtest I could love 
Lord Laurin ! Truly, I used to muse upon rumors of 
his strength and daring long before I dreamed he 
should ever come into our life ; and when he did come 
to save us, my heart was filled with gratitude that 
joever can be deep enough. Then his suffering in our 
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cause seemed almost more than I could bear. But I 
never thought of him as it seems I must have always 
thought of thee, for thou wert near and dear long before 
I knew I loved thee." She drew away a little to 
look more deeply into her lover's eyes. "Art thou 
sure, oh 1 very sure, that thou wilt always love me, 
Lionel?" 

It took a long time to answer that, and even then, 
in the rapture of assurance, the maiden's eyes, deep 
blue now, looked another question. 

« What is it. Darling ? " 

" May I ask anything, and thou not be vexed because 
I have such thoughts ? " 

" Ask, Dear. And how should I be vexed with thee, 
my flower, my heart's desire ! " 

" Hush, lest I forget." But she stroked his hand, 
hesitating still. 

" Thy question. Sweetheart ? " 

" It will sound ungrateful, but it is not. It is again 
about Lord Laurin. Even this morning when he rode 
away, grown well in body, my heart ached for him 
because his look was that of one who hath a sickness 
of the soul. Oh, Lionel, I still hear day and night his 
fever-mutterings. Tell me that he hath not left some 
ill deed unatoned, or done what is unatonable." 

In great, vague fear she searched his face, and found it 
grown sober, stern. " 'Fore heaven, I fear it ! And yet 
he hath been the noblest of the noble all the days that 
I have known him, only not — sometimes not sa stead- 
fast, so firm yet full of charity as Earl Aylmar. But 
oh ! we men are none of us quite clear-souled before the 
eyes of maids like thee, none of us wholly worthy love 
like thine." 
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Edith straightened, facing this terror of the soul as 
she had faced another terror before Sir Laurin's coming 
or Lionel's. ^ Thou hast said what grandsire seemed 
to say, that no men deserve — Oh, Lionel, there can be 
naught, no deed, no man or woman, whose being in thy 
life doth raise a wall between thee and me ! I am such 
a foolish maid, knowing naught of the world, and I 
have been often very wicked. But I have confessed 
my wickedness, believe me, and P5re Amyot hath said 
I was forgiven, and oh ! I think there is no wall between 
us of my raising Tell me there is none at all, tell me 
there is none, for I love thee so, I love thee so !" 

"I have done many things I should not. Dear, many 
things I shame to think of. And worse things I have 
been tempted to, have wished to do—" he flushed — 
" should have done them but for some hesitations that I 
did not understand.'* 

The youth turned and looked out across the vale, 
while Edith watched him in an ecstasy of love and hope 
and pain. " But now I know what held me back : the 
life my father and my mother lead ; some solemn, 
kindly things our old chaplain said to me, a boy ; the 
look upon my sister's face once when unseen we heard 
a shameful saying of a man-at-arms ; but most of all, 
a hope, a knowledge, that somewhere in the world a 
woman perfect-pure was waiting even me with heart 
all love: some dream of thee, my beautiful 1" He 
turned to meet her eyes once more, and felt the trem- 
bling fingers fall on his. " I am not good by nature like 
thyself. Dear, but I will strive to be good for thy sake 
and with thy help, if thou canst give it still." 

" My little help all thine. Oh, God be thanked for 
thee, my lover, Lionel I " 
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Long minutes afterward Edith cried oiit suddenly. 
" See how short the shadow of that foxglove is. We 
must go home, sir ! " Lionel sprang to his feet and trust- 
fully she gave her hands to him. But when she was 
standing where the stronger breezes blew she laughed 
and blushed to find her golden hair all loosened, so that 
they must twist it back and smooth it down. ** Such 
a clumsy helper, thou ! " But she paid him what he 
asked, though the price was high for such a service. 

Lingeringly they looked about the leafy bower and 
back into each other's eyes, then stood with arms 
entwined to gaze across the lowlands. " See yonder, 
Lionel, a team of white and tawny oxen plodding to- 
ward the castle height. What can the cart be bringing 
us, I wonder?" 

« Some goods thy grandsire ordered, like enough, or 
grindings from the mill that hath begun to work again." 

Edith looked up into her lover's eyes. " What will 
grandsire say, thinkest thou ?" 

" I think he will not be sorry ! " Lionel was smiling 
as if he could have said much more. 

Edith pushed herself to arm's length, blushing red. 
" Boy, hast thou said one word to grandsire ? " 

" Not one word — many ! " 

" Thou didst dare I " She was at more than arm's 
length now. 

** When I began to hope. Wilt not forgive me, 
Sweetheart ? " 

"And he?" 

<* Said where we should dwell, he would dwell with 
us ! " 

" Dear Lionel ! " She was very near when she mur- 
mured that. 
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*<Ma7 we not stay a moment longer?** Lionel 
pleaded. 

" Not one moment I Ah I What if I had forgotten 
these ? " Edith stooped to gather the harebells he had 
given her. «* The dear blossoms ! We shaU keep them 
always for remembrance, Lionel.'' 

^ Always, for remembrance of what cannot fade like 
flowers 1 " 



CHAPTER XXm 

WORDS WITHHELD 

"Wilt thou not sit down?" asked Lady Clarice, 
making room for Earl Aylmar as he came toward the 
rustic seat where she was sewing in the waning sunset 
glow. 

" Thank thee. Verian is in the bower ? " 

" Ay. She and her maid are busy with comb and 
mirror." 

The earl spoke with guarded voice: "How didst 
thou find the Lady Alaise? " 

" Almost happy, but burning slowly out, poor thing." 

« Wonderful how she lives by sheer strength of will 
that she may see her son acknowledged." 

" By her will for that and by the comfort that she 
takes in thy promise to rear the little Godefroy as 
thine "own." 

" Pitiful, Clarice, that she cannot trust him solely to 
his father : there is still so much of nobleness in Laurin. 
Is she suffering now ? " 

" Ay. And not more from the growing canker than 
from the haunting visions of those hours when she 
bore the tortures of that monster Sorroc. To-day she 
bade me tell thee she wished her little store of money 
given to Maiiot who rescued her and helped her 
hither." j 

«* I'll see to it. Strange, how the child's fairness and | 
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the mother's ministries had won upon the Red Boards 
drunken crew. Already this fellow is fighting to be- 
come a man again, saying hell serve the little Godefroy. 
Tell her this, for I cannot visit her to-morrow, and say 
I'll help Marlot up with chance of honest work. But 
this message seems to show she hath given up hope of 
living." 

** It is so. She gave her last strength to that journey 
back to Godsburh, for the Abbess's written word to 
prove her Godefroy's birth and blood, and now she 
only waits Sir Laurin's coming." 

" Our messenger to Lithland hath been four days on 
the road. I almost wish we had sent another by the 
northern way." 

Clarice turned to look into the earl's grave eyes. 
" Good cousin, thou didst trust me with a dread thou 
hadst. Wilt thou pardon " 

The eyes steeled, as in the face of danger. " Thou 
hast proved true friend. Say what thou'rt moved to 
say." 

" Then why not, after all, divulge our secret even 
now, let Verian look upon the child and the mother of 
the child " 

" God's pity ! " From the far end of the garden came 
scraps of Hilda's careless singing. 

Then Earl Aylmar spoke again : " Thou meanest 
that if Verian should once look through Alaise's eyes, 
she could never again see Laurin as in the past ! " 

" But should see thee, see all things and persons 
truer." 

Aylmar shook his head. "I have felt something 
like the hand of fate, or heaven, at work in this affair. 
Thou wilt remember that on the morning this poor 
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lady came I asked Verian to ride with me, but she was 
petulant and bade me ask thy company instead ? " 

" I went just to punish her, my lord." 

" But if she had gone, it would have been she, not 
thou, who saw the mother and the child." 

« Yea." 

*' As it was, she was spared this sadness, and may 
be spared it still. Besides, I do not wish to win her 
love, Clarice, by proving any other's unworthiness of 
love." 

*' But I fear 'tis only suffering that can teach her 
what she must learn : her one misfortune hath been to 
escape hard things too long." 

" Yet we cannot choose to make her suffer, knowing 
suffering will come and bitter knowledge, guard her 
how we may." 

" Be our secret kept then." 

Aylmar leaned closer. " Thou hast proved thyself 
a most dear friend, Clarice. And do not think I have 
misunderstood thy wish about the secret that we keep, 
'tis only that I think it best that Verian never know. 
But for all thou hast done, and for thy sympathy, my 
hearty thanks ! " Then with something of a youth's 
impulsiveness. Earl Aylmar took Clarice's hand in his 
and pressed it warmly. • 

" See, Hilda," — it was the clear voice of Lady Verian 
— " here's a glowworm, and there's another by the step." 

Clarice started, even flushed a little. " Verian ! " 
she whispered to herself. " Heaven only knows what 
she hath overheard." 

But Aylmar had no dream of any misconstruction 
of his eager voice in Clarice's ear or of their friendly 
clasp of hand. " I'm glad to see thee, Dear. I was on 
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my way to the bower to talk with thee, but Clarice' 
said thou wert at thy woman^s mysteries, and so I 
waited. Wilt not wrap thee in my mantle and sit a 
while ? Thou lookest radiant to-night." 

The countess turned full upon him, the color in her 
cheek and the flashing of her eye far more bright 
than mild. "Thy purposed coming and thy compli- 
ment are flattering, my lord. And Clarice was kind I " 

Clarice caught her breath, went pale, then flushed 
again, and set her lips, ** Truly, she deserves punish- 
ment for this 1 " she told herself. " As if I would try 
to steal her husband from her I And now she^s turned 
her back on him." 

Amazed, baffled, Earl Aylmar stared after the coun- 
tess as she walked away. He heard her chattering 
gaily with Hilda now among the flowers and moths. 
He heard Clarice make some remark in a voice quite 
tranquil, but could not have told to whom she had 
spoken or what she said. He drew his hand across his 
eyes and sighed in sudden chilly weariness. "The 
dew falls heavy and cold to-night. Why should we not 
all go indoors, Verian, have a fire built in the bower 
and gather round for the cheer of it ? " 

"By all means. The bower was dismal enough 
when I left it." Verian's voice was a little higher 
pitched than usual. " We'll have a merry party." 

" And well tell stories," exclaimed Hilda, catching 
Verian's hand and drawing her toward the steps to the 
bower. " Come on. Lady Clarice ! " 

As she rose and walked with the others toward the 
bower, Lady Clarice asked herself swift questions, to 
which her unspoken answer was : " Ay, she's roused 
at last, and if I go in, shell hate me. But if I seem to 
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fear to face her in the light she'll conjure up some 
monstrous fancy of unfaithfulness in the earl. So I 
must go in." 

From the settle by the fire Earl Aylmar, having 
pushed back his red cloak and shaded his eyes so that 
their gaze might be unmarked, and looked wistfully 
upon the countess who sat across from him. How beau- 
tiful she was, clad in some dark gold-braided stuff which 
the firelight colored as it would, her hands so white, 
her cheeks so ruddy, and her hair shining like another 
fire, only more deep and quiet than that upon the 
hearth. He thought of her sitting in that selfsame 
chair, hands lying clasped just so upon her lap, when 
they two had been left alone upon their marriage night, 
and he had talked to her to still her maiden heart and 
win her trust in him. How long ago that seemed, 
which was not long ago ! And how it seemed that he 
had scarcely touched her robe in all the time since then, 
only had sought to leave her free. Yet of late he had 
begun to dream again, as before their marriage, that 
her love would flower for him, even to hope the hour 
of full blossoming might be at hand, to dream that in 
the end some starlit hour upon the ramparts, some 
swift, pulsating moment in this shadowy bower of 
theirs would bring this bride who was not his to a full 
knowledge of his love, to a throbbing, flashing sense of 
love for him, and then to exultant, sweet surrender of 
her whole self, to the heart and soul of him. But now, 
to-night, for something said or done by some one, she 
seemed withdrawn afar once more, a being all pride 
that would be hard, and fire that would sear and scar, 
not warm and bless. 

**Lord Aylmar!" The earl started to find Hilda 
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leaning against his knee. ^ Wilt thou not tell us a 
story ? '* 

Aylmar glanced once more across the circle and saw 
the countess sitting in repellent silence. ^ I'm afraid^ 
child, that thy Lady Verian is tired to-night and will 
soon be wishing to go to bed, undisturbed by such 
fearsome tales as thou hast a taste f or.'* 

" Oh, mind not me ! ^ said Verian, pushing back a 
little from the increasing heat. ^ Indeed a story will 
be a relief, will it not, from our endless talk of horses 
and reaping and milling and peasants' woes and the 
future of Nordene. Prithee, mind me not to-night 
more than at other times." 

The color deepened in the earl's fine face, but he 
turned to Hilda, asking quietly, « What would be likely 
to suit thee best? " 

^ Oh, I like to hear about giants that eat people up 
at night, and about knights that fight to rescue ladies 
the way Sir Laurin does, or about those fearful men 
that carry their heads under their arms and will bum 
up with a single breath any one that sees them unless 
he hath a leaf of hyssop under his tongue." 

« Thou hast a monstrous taste for monsters, Hilda," 
put in Clarice to gain the earl a little time. ** Why 
not tell us a tale thyself, of the griflftn, say ? " 

*' Um," returned Hilda doubtfully, crossing now to 
the side of Lady Verian and sitting down before the 
fire with legs curled under her. "I do that when 
there's nobody around to help." Then glancing back 
at the earl, she caught a glimpse of the silver scabbard 
on the wall by the passage-way. " I'll tell about the 
grilfin next time, if thou'lt tell to-night about the magic 
sword there. Thou didst promise long ago." 
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" I thought thou hadst found out all about it from 
Sir Gaston." 

" Well, I don't think Sir Gaston knows all that tliou 
dost about it. Oh, I just wish I could see the blade leap 
from its scabbard as thou saidst it would some time." 

" Heaven forbid I " exclaimed Clarice. 

"Nay, I did not say it would ever do so, Hilda. 
Only that the saying was it had leaped from its sheath 
to warn of peril ! " 

« Then if thou wilt just tell all the story I " 

** Well, Sir Bertrand, fighting once in the Holy Land, 
fell with his wounded horse, but rose and dragged a 
Saracen prince from his saddle, meaning to slay him 
and ride his horse away. But when he had over- 
powered his foe and was about to end him, a noble 
boy, the prince's son, came running up and by piteous 
signs and cries offered his own life for his father's 
freedom." 

Hilda's eyes were wide. "I didn't know the In- 
fidels loved any one." 

" Ay, child, thou'lt find love everywhere, and suffer- 
ing, too," returned Earl Aylmar gravely. 

*' Then Sir Bertrand — " Hilda prompted. 

" And while Sir Bertrand gazed at the kneeling lad, 
a troop of Almayne plunderers swept up. and one thrust 
a spear at the boy's breast, wanting only slaughter and 
booty. Then without a moment's thought Bertrand 
cleft with his sword the Almayne spear, and fought 
side by side with the two Sarceans against the 
plunderers." 

" A Christian knight save Infidels ! " exclaimed the 
countess involuntarily. "And the Almaynians were 
Crusaders too." 
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" Yea, but such as shamed the true Crusaders, and 
were punished by Godefroy of Bouillon when the time 
came. And as for saving the lives of those two In- 
fidels, that was well for Bertrand, for when he had 
naught left him but a broken sword, the tide of battle 
turned and the Saracen host swept back and he was 
prisoner, at mercy of those *whom he had spared 
Therefore they spared him." 

" But the magic sword ? " insisted Hilda. 

*' The magic sword was given to Sir Bertrand by the 
Saracen prince, who had received a fatal wound from 
an Almayne ax; and through an Arab trader who 
could speak a little French the captors told how the 
blade had warned the prince of the death that threat- 
ened him that day, how he had gone forth to battle 
notwithstanding and so been cut down. And the sword 
could never warn or save again, they said, until given 
to another. So my grandsire, with yonder blade at 
his girdle, was sent back in safety to the camp of 
Godefroy." 

Hilda gazed up at the silver scabbard and the hilt all 
gold and jewels. " I wonder," she said, drawing a long 
breath, "whether if I watched every day the blade 
wouldn't spring forth again ? " 

« We'll trust not, child," said the earl, pushing a 
broken log back into the fire, " for according to the tale, 
that would mean death or dishonor hanging over 
Nordene." 

*' Oh, I shouldn't wish that, my lord. Only, if the 
blade did spring forth, I'd want to see. But dost thou 
truly think it could get out of the scabbard on the wall 
and warn thee if danger came ? " 

The countess had risen restlessly and stood now be* 
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side her chair. " Of course he doth not, Hilda. That 
is but a story, like thy stories of the giants. There the 
sword hath hung these forty, fifty years, and hath not 
given warnings, just as darkness hath fallen night after 
night, yet brought none of thy giants out of the woods 
to eat thee." 

" Oh, dost thou not believe in giants ? " questioned 
Hilda, struggling between relief and a sense of injury. 

« Not at all, child." 

'* But methinks when first we heard that the blade 
had magic powers," said Lady Clarice, " thou didst 
give them more behef, Coz. For myself^ " 

" I believed many things when I first came hither 
that I cannot now believe. And it seems also that I 
must beheve many other things now which then I did 
not dream possible 1 " 

" But Earl Aylmar hath not told us all his thought 
of this," Lady Clarice observed serenely. " Dost thou 
think the Damascus blade hath magic powers, my 
lord ? " 

"I know naught of magic. Cousin, though many 
things that happen in the world are passing strange. 
But of one thing I'm certain ; if I found my life in 
danger and yonder blade were near at hand, I'd trust 
the steel of it and ask no help of magic." 

" Well, I just know there's magic somewhere about 
us," declared Hilda, taking Lady Clarice by the arm 
for comfort's sake, " because Sir Gaston told me that 
when there was magic working one's left ear would 
be cold, and now my right car's hot as hot can be, and 
my left ear's freezing almost." She drew a long 
breath. ** And I feel so creepy up and down my back. 
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Oh, if I could just have one peep at the letters thou 
saidst were on the blade, Lord Aylmar ! " 

"Tis late, child," Lady Clarice interrupted, "and 
if thou'rt to be up to see the young hawks loosed to- 
morrow, 'tis time thou wast in bed." 

So at last the earl and his countess heard the outer 
doors close behind the others and were alone beside the 
dying fire. Lady Verian drew her mantle closer about 
her shoulders. 

" Dost feel a draught, Dear ? I'll close the case- 
ment." Aylmar's voice was infinitely gentle: might 
he not win her even now to talk out this unaccount- 
able, bitter mood of hers? 

" Nay, I'm not cold at all." There was no answering 
gentleness in word or tone. 

" I have thought thou didst not seem quite well these 
last few days. Dear. Thou hast not thy wonted 
color." 

Verian shrugged her shoulders. "Truly, thou'rt 
observant. And I like not to be watched so solicit- 
ously. But be not anxious, I'm not like to die yet. 
And to-night my only trouble is too much life and 
energy, so that even a crackling fire and Clarice's pleas- 
ant company and the talk of swords and griflBns seemed 
a little dull. A headlong gallop would be better than 
sleep, methinks." 

" I should like a ride myself, but there'll be no moon 
for hours yet to guide a leaping horse. We might take 
the air upon the ramparts? " 

" Too tame, that." She let him see her yawn a little. 
"Indeed, I think I'll go straight to bed, after all.'* 
She threw aside her mantle. 

" Well, a good night, Darling ! " said the earl rising. 
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Verian stood with fingers beginning to loosen her 
golden braids. " By the way, my lord," she began with 
a little drawl, " I heard one of thy stable knaves yes- 
tere'en be-darling and be-dear a kitchen wench. Is 
there not something — shall I say, a trifle common, in 
these caressing terms of thine ? " She flashed him one 
straight glance, and saw the blood surging slowly to 
his brow. " They sometimes weary me, seeming not 
like thee nor me, nor fitting the life we lead. Thou'lt 
understand. Other women," she paused, laying a red 
brooch upon the prie-dieu. The earl did not speak as 
she had meant he should, and the knowledge that she 
could not meet his eyes drove her to one more sweet- 
toned thrust : " Clarice, now, seems not to mind such 
things. But of course she's a widow, and doubtless 
grew accustomed to them, or she may be quite different 
naturally." The glory of her hair was all about her 
now, and she let it shield her face. 

"I think I understand, Verian." Aylmar's tone 
made her heart throb ; it was almost the tone in which 
she had heard him speak once to a man-at-arms who 
had struck a p^sant-woman. <«I shall remember. 
Good-night I " 

« Good-night ! " 

She heard him draw the traverses. She heard his 
footsteps cross the anteroom and echo in the passage. 
The bar would fall in place next across the outer door. 
But no, there came a different sound, and the candle- 
fame beside her bent suddenly and whistled with the 
rush of air that was sucked through the casement as 
the door was opened and closed again. Then Verian 
oould hear her own breathing in the quiet bower. 

She threw herself face downward upon the bed. 
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** I have driven him from me ! " Then she sprang to 
her feet. ** To her I " she whispered hoarsely. ** He 
goes to her for sympathy, for love, to laugh at me, to 
shame me I " She leaned upon the great chair. ** They 
were talking love in the garden, in my garden, in the 
face of day ! Clarice, who hath played my friend, my 
sister, grown a wanton I And he, Aylmar, * the good 
earl Aylmar,' my husband! Nay, not my husband. 
He hath scarcely kissed me. Oh, did he never care to 
kiss me ? Are my lips not red enough ? Hers — hers 
flamed to-night in her black face. My lips — " She 
started up and paced the floor, laughing wildly. 
" Why, my lips have been kissed, too, my lord ! " 

She sought her chair again. ** That first time, in 
the storm, I scarcely knew the kissing. And here in 
the greenwood, the farewell : it was no wish of mine 
that drew the kiss. Yet I have been ashamed, have 
called myself names, have prayed that Aylmar would — " 
She laughed again bitterly. " Prayed that he would 

care, would take me and crush me. And he Curse 

her, curse " 

She stopped, staring at the candle-flame like a daz- 
zled moth. ** God in heaven, he's with her now ! " 
Blindly then the Countess Verian caught up hood and 
mantle, darted between the curtains, sped through the 
door and down the steps into the dim garden. She 
would go to Martin's Tower, where Clarice and Hilda 
lodged. 

But at the wicket gate she stopped and crouched 
against the garden wall, feeling the cool ivy brush her 
cheek. Voices ! Aylmar's voice ! " Thou must try 
the other way, then. But I shall be away all day 
to-morrow, returning by the second noon. Have me 
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called at daybj:aak, and see that the men have good 
mounts." 

« At daybreak, ay ! " 

The footsteps approached the wicket. 

« Thank God, he's coming back I " 

Verian turned to flee, but waited to bear Aylmar's 
words again: "Gray friar for me, ay! Good-night, 
Emault." 

Verian turned and ran. She heard Aylmar at the 
gate. She sprang toward the steps of the Ladies' 
Tower. The earl's foot crunched upon the gravel, but 
she was safe now — Ah I On the tower steps Lady 
Verian tripped upon her unsecured mantle and stum- 
bled forward. 

As she rose. Earl Aylmar stood beside her in the 
silver dusk. 

" Thou ? " He put out his hand to steady her. 

She contrived a little mirthless, frightened laugh. 
"Yea, I was — It was so warm in the bower, I could 
not sleep." 

"Art hurt?" 

« Nay, not at all." 

But she let him put his arm about her, let him help 
her through the passage to the bower, and in the light 
that came through the parted traverses he looked at 
her again. " Poor darling ! " 

She slipped from his arm then, lest she turn and 
throw herself weeping upon his breast. 

" Ah, thy pardon ! " Aylmar's voice, with the ten- 
derness all gone. She grew cold, stood erect at sound 
of it, her fixed, tortured gaze seeming all wayward 
pride to him. " I have forgot so soon, and must be-dar- 
ling thee again ! Forgive me if thou canst. But get 
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to bed, at leasts out of the cold. Once more, good- 
night." 

** Good-night, my lord I " said Countess Verian, draw- 
ing the curtains close. Then she staggered to her bed. 

Again she listened to the sounds ; the barring of the 
door, the steps here and there, the yielding of the couch, 
and that — ^that seemed a sigh I '^ He is here, he is 
here!" she told herself, stretching her arms toward 
him in the darkness. Then as she remembered what 
had driven her forth to seek him, her mad jealousy 
surged back. ^< In the garden he took Clarice's hand, 
leaning toward her like a lover! And his words: . . . . 
^Veria7i never knowt^ And, * For aU that thou hast 
done . . . / ' And how they startled at my voice ! " 

Silence in the bower, a long, long silence. "He 
sleeps. Oh, if I could sleep ! " Verian tossed rest- 
lessly, half insane with frightful imaginings and des- 
perate resolves. Yet she too must have slept at last, 
for she found herself sitting bolt upright in the gray 
dawn, her throat throbbing with fear that seemed un- 
caused. 

" Ah ! it was only Ernault calling him." She sank 
back upon her pillow. She heard Aylraar rise and go 
to the door to whisper something, then return and be- 
gin dressing quietly. Would he look in to tell her he 
must go away, to say good morning and good bye, as 
he always had done when called unexpectedly away ? 
Oh, might there not have been some terrible mistake 
in her conclusions ? " Yet last night — in the garden 
with Clarice ! " At that instant there came a touch 
upon the traverses. Her heart gave one great bound of 
hope, of joy. The curtains were parted noiselessly. 

" Verian I " The whisper hardly reached her, but she 
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heard it — heard it, yet held her eyelids down, her body 
motionless. He must be looking toward her in the 
growing light. She felt a blush spread slowly over 
neck and face and forehead. Then she heard the cur- 
tains fall again, and the sound of Aylmar's light, firm 
tread to the outer door. Her lips parted to call him 
back. But no : " He is faithless I Let him go, go, go I " 
The bar was lifted, the door was opened and softly 
closed again. Aylmar was gone. 

Countess Verian sat up whitely in the dawn. " Oh, if 
there were any one who truly loved me I I am so 
alone ! " 




CHAPTER XXIV 

THB OLD MADNESS 

Some two hours after the earl had answered the sene- 
schal's call, the waiting- woman who came as usual to 
help the countess prepare for mass and breakfast found 
her sleeping and so stayed only to put out the low- 
burning candle flame. But a little later Lady Verian 
stirred and became conscious of that heaviness of mind 
and body that follows a night of wakeful misery, and 
when by the unsparing daylight she had seen the dead 
embers on the hearth a bitter desolation came upon her. 
** Oh, I am alone, alone I " she moaned. " I cannot bear 
it." She started shivering from her bed, drew her 
white tunic toward her, then stopped. " Nay, not to 
the hall with all its chatter, and oh ! not anywhere 
where I may meet — her I " And so the waiting- woman, 
when she came again, was bidden to have the fire re- 
kindled quickly, bring to the bower some wheaten cake 
and wine, and then to leave her mistress undisturbed. 

Alone at last before a rising beech- wood blaze. 
Countess Verian took up her steel mirror and gazed long 
at her reflection there. " They have all said so," she 
told herself, " ever since I can remember. But what is 
the use of beauty that hath brought me only flatterers, 
cannot hold me friends, nor win love ? And how long 
will this beauty last under the daily load of care, of 
shame, of growing coldness I must bear? I cannot 
see gray hairs, but I shall fade like the flowers that 
Hilda set in the shade of the cold-sweating wall." 

360 
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She pushed the mirror out of sight beneath a hood 
that lay upon the chest. « That courtyard clatter I It 
will madden me." She closed the westward casement. 
« The bawling servants, how they'll spy and whisper 
now. And the villagers will gape, and our noble neigh- 
bors prick their ears, find frequent business hither ward, 
and some will jeer at me in secret and some pity me 
openly. I'll show them I'm the countess still, and go 
more splendid, hoard my beauties, gild them. But she, 
the black witch Clarice, she sliall not stay to watch 
this moon out. I'll send her packing back to her own 
demesne where never a gallant comes." 

A soaring spark caused a lifting of the haunted eyes 
and across her shoulder Lady Verian caught the gleam- 
ing reds and greens from the hilt of the Damascus 
blade. " In God's name, why should that thing hang 
there by the door of the bower? The very glitter of it 
— " She rose and drew one of the traverses, then 
moved her heavy chair so that she should face the en- 
trance. " So ! 'tis out of sight now," she murmured 
with relief, offering herself no arguments upon the re- 
puted magic powers of the suspended sword. 

The countess sat quiet then, a hand upon the rude 
lion-head of either chair-arm, her bright head drooping 
forward, her gaze following the leaping flames and the 
images that were born and died among them — or did 
not die. " I cannot imderstand it, why this should 
come to me, to me ! Did I not turn back upon the 
open road to freedom, to a love I knew was mine, just 
for a fancied duty's sake and for the sake of Aylmar ? 
And I have so believed in him, since I have thought I 
knew him. But now—" She caught her breath, and 
turned slowly red. " His kindness, his not — not claim- 
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ing privileges, all I thought the gentleness in him, was 
not this but confession that he turned otherwhere for 
sympathy? He hath not cared for me at all I Why 
then send for me ? Why wed me when I came ? Ha ! 
was't not just to furnish this great hall with one thing 
more to match his tapestries and plate and jewels, just 
to parade a countess ? And I have thought he — loved 
me!" 

Verian rose and walked miserably back and forth. 
Her eyes fell upon the wheaten cake and the silver wine- 
cup. " Food and drink ! How should I ever care to 
eat ? " She laughed forlornly. *' Why, there's the 
deepest of the misery : misery will be with me every day 
and every year, and I must sleep and eat, walk, talk, give 
the servants orders, receive our guests and gossip with 
them of the weather and the doings of Stephen Lack- 
realm, and the chances of the Empress Matilda and her 
son Plantagenet I " 

There came a rapping at the outer door, then a voice 
called : " May I come in ? Tis Hilda." 

Verian wiped her eyes and smoothed her hair. 
" Come in I " she answered. 

Hilda came to put an arm around her shoulder. « Art 
thou sick, my lady? Thou didst not come to 
breakfast." 

« Not sick. Dear." 

*' I'm glad. And I'm glad thou didst let me in ; I 
just feel barred out everywhere to-day." 

« What's thy trouble ? " 

"Oh, everybody's gone but thee and me, and there's 
no one to play with or talk to." 

« Everybody ? " 

" Yea ! And that reminds me : Ernault said I was 
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to tell thee that the earl had ridden to Thedford before 
thou wert awake, and maybe to Derrington. 

" To Derrington ? " 

" Ay : if he be not home before sunset, he hath gone 
thither and won't be home till the morrow noon. I 
think thou 'It be lonely like me." 

Lady Verian tried to smile. « But thou hast thy 
faithful Francis who seems to have taken Ector's place 
in thine affections." 

"Francis is gone too," pouted Hilda. **He went 
with Lady Clarice just as soon as breakfast was over, 
and I wanted to go too and she wouldn't let me." 

** Whither hath — whither have they gone, child ? " 

"To Dare " 

" To Dare ! " 

** Ay, to see Lady Anne, and Lady Clarice said she 
didn't know when she'd be back, either; just like the 
earl." 

" Who went with her, besides page Francis ? " 

"Nobody at all I I should think she would have 
wanted me to go, and thee too, shouldst not thou? 
Why, my lady, what ails thee ? Hast a headache ? " 

With a gasp the countess had leaned suddenly for- 
ward, her lips moving with unspoken words. " Gone 
to Dare — Clarice ! With a page only ! Knows not 
when she will return. And Dare and Thedford on the 
same road I 'Twas this they plotted kst night in my 
garden ! A tryst, a secret tryst ! Oh shame ! " 

Hilda's quick hands were smoothing the wavy hair 
and the lowered brow. "There, Dearie, I have no 
ache that thou canst reach," said Lady Verian aloud. 
She rose with an arm about the child. " But 1 think 
I'll lie down a while now, and thou " 
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** What a noise in the courtyard ! *' Hilda interrap- 
ted. ^ Maybe Earl Aylmar hath come back after all." 

Countess Verian hurried to the casement she had 
closed a while ago and threw it wide. A confused 
sound of rapid footsteps, of eager voices and the neigh 
of horses greeted her, then a gay call to Ernault the 
seneschal. " That was Sir Gaston's voice," she said. 

Then a shouting rose : ^ Lord Laurin I Lord Laurin 
hath returned ! " 

Lady Yerian put a hand against the wall. But 
Hilda began to dance delightedly, crying, "Come, 
come to meet Lord Laurin ! Oh, we shall have stories 
now !" And too eager to wait longer, the little maid 
sped from the bower. 

In the early afternoon of that strange day Sir Gaston, 
pleading the necessity of a long ride on urgent business, 
left De Beaupre and Countess Verian strolling in the 
orchard and mounted horse again. For the first time 
alone with Laurin then, the countess could not bear 
the stress of silence. " Thou didst speak of news that I 
must hear. I trust it is not sad news to hear or tell ?" 

" To thee it may seem neither sad nor glad. I am 
resolved to return straightway to mine own Beaupr^." 

"Beaupre? At once? 'Tis certain we shall miss 
thee here. We have missed thee during thy sickness." 

Sir Laurin had caught her swift glance, but could 
be sure of nothing but surprise in it. 

They had approached a vine-clad arbor, and as the 
countess was about to turn back toward the castle Sir 
Laurin stopped. "May we not rest here in the shade 
and talk ? " 

« Why, if thou wilt." 

Once within the leafy bower, secure from prying 
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glances, Laurin held out his hands. "It seems as 
though thou hadst scarce welcomed me, dear lady." 

"Truly thou art welcome," she said impulsively, 
letting her hands lie in his a moment. " Say once 
more that thou'rt quite well and strong." 

" Quite strong, Verian," — he saw the little flush that 
followed his speaking of her name — " and well, now 
that I behold thee and hear thy voice." She sat down 
and he placed himself before her. **I have borne suf- 
fering in the weeks gone by, but it seems now that the 
one grievous thing was want of sight and sound of 
thee." 

"Only a seeming, that, my lord, and not to be 
thought about," answered Verian hastily, but with a 
quickened beating of the heart. 

"Seeming?" 

Her own new sorrow had already deepened Verian's 
power of sympathy with others' sorrow, of pity for 
others' happiness that was but seeming. " Oh, I know 
thou hast been through much," she said, " hast fought 
nobly and unselfishly and suffered so f Be sure we all 
honor thee for this, and rejoice that thou art safe and 
well again. Perchance I am more glad than others for 
thy safety, because I had to be the one to choose thee 
champion when thou wert unfit." 

Sir Laurin caught her hand and pressed his lips upon 
it passionately. " Oh, if all my life might be for thee, 
and thou be its reward ! " 

Verian started to her feet and freed herself, thrus- 
ting her hand within the folds of her blue mantle. 
" This must not be," she panted, " else I leave thee 
instantly ! " 

" Thy pardon 1 Seest thou not 'tis as if I were a 
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lost Crusader on the desert sands, half dead with thirsty 
maddened with mirages, stumbling in some dawn upon 
a spring of living water? Mine own pain, thy nearness, 
thy beauty, made me forget thy wishes and my will. 
Pardon me, and sit and talk to me once more." 

Her morning's misery drove her to take up one word 
of his again. " Beauty 1 Dost think me beautiful ? " 
she asked with a little bitter fling of laughter. 

** Marvelously beautiful ! " 

His answer flashed back to her the memory of their 
hour of breathless bliss upon the hillside, and she felt 
the ache of tears she might not shed. 

« All beauty fades so swiftly ! " 

" Thou wert more fair than any woman I had seen, 
and yet to-day thourt fairer than before.'* 

« To-day ? 'Tis impossible ! " 

"To-day as always, beautiful." De Beaupre turned 
a clearer eye upon her, wondering at the triple spell of 
her loveliness upon him: its lure, its uplift, its pro- 
hibition. " And I never knew the full preciousness of 
beauty till I saw and loved thee." 

" In heaven's name, no more ! " 

De Beauprfi gazed down the green vistas of the or- 
chard. " I think — there is no more." 

In the silence Verian let her clasped hands fall apart 
and sighed. 

His eyes burned back to her. " Verian, art thou 
happy ? " 

"What a strange thing to ask!" she stammered, 
almost disarmed by the abrupt irrelevance of his 
question. 

" I mean, art thou happy here ? " De Beaupre waved a 
hand toward the castle towers. " Here and — wedded?" 
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Lady Verian opened her lips to answer, then pressed 
them close and looked away. At length she said, << I 
am not fit to speak of aught but simple things to-day. 
Talk to me ; tell me more of Lithland matters, of the 
Lady Edith." 

" Thou art not happy ! I saw it by thy face this 
morning, I know it by thy words, by thy very silence 
now." 

" Let us not talk of me, my lord." 

Under the baffling gentleness of her command, De 
Beaupr6 moved restlessly toward the arbor doorway, 
then drew swiftly back. 

« What is it ? " 

"Odo, coming by the servants' short-cut to the 
castle." 

Verian lost her little color. " His path leads past 
the arbor. Oh ! I cannot bear his voice and leer to- 
day." 

"Then stay thou quiet here. I'll forth and meet 
him, try to turn him another way." 

« Oh, thank thee ! Mayhap I'll find a chance to slip 
away unseen." 

A moment later Lord Odo, having stooped to 
ease his heavy riding-shoe, was startled by a foot 
step. " Ha, De Beaupre ! Thou'rt back again. I hadn't 
heard." 

"I came this morning only." 

" By the devil's dam, thou'rt a champion truly I I 
had a wager with De Thurstan that thou'dst not sur- 
vive against the odds of this last battle." 

The insolent daring of Odo's look and speech made 
De Beaupre forget his need of coolness and of idle talk. 
**I doubt not 'twill be a sore grief to thee to lose that 
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wager, for thon didst lay it in good fa!th, I warrant, 
having thy friend Barant's word and plan to go 
upon." 

" Kay, Barant did not send word that be was aboat 
to die beneath thy honor-giving sword, tiiough to 
warn me would have been friendly, for he owed my 
factor moneys on some horses sold to him at Coveden." 
"I fear thon hast a too trustful hearty my lord. By 
the bye, if thou didst wish to see the earl I can save 
thee the walk to the castle : he rode forth this morn- 
ing early and hath not returned." 

"Ah? I trust he did not leave so early as to make 
thee postpone the joy of meeting him again ? " 

" I came toward noon, and missed him. Shall we try 
a drink from the spring yonder ? " 

" I've just had better cheer at the tavern." Odo 
started slowly up the path in the direction of the 
arbor. " Aylmar gone from home f^^ain," he repeated 
meditatively. " But thou art here, and thou hast taken 
his place so well in times agone, I might almost have 
our business out with thee." He stole a glance at 
Laurin's face and marveled that the subtle insult 
brought no other sign of feeling than a little working 
of the muscles of the jaw. " But I well nigh forgot to 
' : of my Cousin Countess." 

'The countess was at dinner with Sir Gaston and 
self, and seemed in usual health. St. Martin, I had 
11 nigh forgot my purpose to visit young Philip the 
Dorer. While thou'rt awaiting Aylmar, perchance 
lu'lt walk to the village with me and give thine 
Bion about the suit of mail that was begun before I 
t for Lithland?" 
!>do was almost flattered into pliancy. Then a new 
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cuimiiig glinted in his eye : De Beaupr6 had never be- 
fore been solicitous for his opinion, so best delay and 
probe a little. " Thank thee, but it grows warm. I 
think I'll visit my lady cousin at the castle." 

« Ay, *tis warm. I'll put off my village trip till sun- 
down. This way is the shortest to the postern." 

But Odo did not follow, only leaned lazily against a 
tree, convinced now that his staying in the orchard 
vras somehow vexing to De Beaupr6. 

" Knowest thou where Aylmar is and when he will 
return?" 

" At Thedford, so I hear, and Derrington. Is to be 
home by nightfall." 

« He'll not make it, if he hath gone to Derrington.'* 
Odo bent down to break off a handful of buttercups 
which he began to pull to pieces slowly, letting his 
glances rove about the orchard. " By the way, hath it 
not struck thee that Aylmar grows too careless of what 
the world may think and say ? " 

"How's that?" 

Odo's gaze came back from the arbor to the man 
before him. " Well, for one thing, thou or I, meseems, 
would scarce ride abroad so much with a fair and light- 
foot bride at home." 

" Have a care ! " menaced Laurin, his fingers restless 
at his sides. Then he forced himself to one last effort 
to get Odo out of earshot of the arbor where he knew 
Verian must now be listening whether she would or 
no. " I find myself uneasy this afternoon. Wilt thou 
walk with me along the moat?" 

*' Ah I 'twould be a pleasure to give thee pleasure, 
friend," returned Odo, thrusting the stem of a butter- 
cup between his teeth. " But I suffer from a heated 
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liver, and I fear a touch of the stone — 'tis all on ac- 
count of some amber wine I got that had lime in 'it 
— and I have to spare myself in this weather. But if 
couldst talk here, walking up and down, while I hug 
my tree, or let me sit in the arbor doorway yonder " 

The veins were swelling across De Beaupre's temples. 

" Nay, we'll stay for thy health's sake, since thou 
thinkest it healthful here ! " 

" As thou wilt. But I must not leave thee to mis- 
understand my thought concerning Aylmar. What I 
had in mind was only that his frequent absence for a 
night, or two or three, might set ill tongues " 

" Surely not thine, my lord 1 " 

"Might set ill tongues wagging to the tune of gallant 
husbands seeking gaieties abroad, while lovely wives 
make gay at home, so far " 

" On this soil and in my hearing, Odo, thou'lt say 
more of this at thy deadly peril." 

Odo moved out carelessly from the tree-trunk and 
stood with left hand on hip, drawing his mantle back. 
Laurin's eyes glowed at sight of the other's sword-hilt. 
" On this soil, Laurin, I have said from boyhood what 
I chose, and I always shall. But of course if thou dost 
not like what I say, 'tis easy for thee to depart at any 
time." 

" And I have always stayed here when I chose, my 
lord, and shall stay here now. But if thou darest to 
say aught that shames any absent friend of mine, thou 
shalt pay a heavier price than if thou hadst insulted me 
directly." 

" Ah ! now we understand each other, and neither 
need offend the other. But if thou couldst use thine 
influence to stop one indiscretion on the earl's part — I 
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mean his going once and again by starlight to Dame 
Ursule's in the village here " 

** What damned slander " 

** With the Lady Oariee " 

« God's light, one other lying word, and I strike thee 
with flat sword across the cheek as fits the foul-mouthed 
slave thou art ! " 

And at the look which went before the words Odo 
leaped back, pulling his mantle off, his sword in hand 
and its point flickering amid the grasses. "To try 
that, my boastful Poitevin, would endanger both thy 
life and thy most fair and knightly name." 

** I'll risk against thee the life which the Red Boar 
could not take, with all his treachery and thine. And 
my good name cannot be smirched by such as thou." 

" Is't so, brother Laurin ? But De Thurstan, who 
hath a clerkly mind, holds that a word from him or me 
to Aylmar, concerning what we saw once in a storm 
beyond Egbert's Cross, might influence thy life or death 
considerably ! " 

" I care not what thou hast seen or pretendest to have 
seen at any time or place." De Beaupre's face gave not 
the slightest token of astonishment or fear. 

" Carest not who knows of kisses ravished from a 
bride ? Carest not for what the minstrel Gryff yd knows 
and tells of thee ? " 

And at Odo's hint of what he had only guessed at, 
De Beaupre turned sick at heart. « Alaise ! Hath she 
betrayed me ? " Then he forced reply to Odo : " The 
minstrel ? Who and what " 

"But pale. Lord Laurin? And now red again?" 
cried Odo exultantly. Then he leaped aside. " Back, 
back! ByGod,rU " 
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De Beaupr^'s sword had flashed, and been on the 
instant thrust clanging back into its scabbard. " Who's 
pale now, Black Odo ? Thank thy god the devil that 
I choose to hold my blade in sheath to-day. But to- 
morrow I'll see thou hast a challenge that the world 
will justify and thou shrink from too late." 

Lord Odo bowed elaborately. " Thy courtesies and 
self-denyings ! Faith, I trust nothing will leave thee 
unfit to fight with me to-morrow. Well, I go. But 
since thou'rt like to linger here — for a drink from the 
sweet spring, doubtless — I beg thou'lt restore the coun- 
tess's green scarf that so inopportunely caught upon 
the rose stalk by the arbor doorway ! " 

As Odo disappeared and De Beaupre sprang back to 
the entrance of the arbor. Lady Verian staggered to her 
feet with hands out gropingly. " For the love of God, 
tell me all that Odo meant, all that he will do ! " 

De Beaupr6 stood irresolute. " At least we've found 
out what devil's work he's been at with all our names. 
Dost thou not know enough ? " 

« I know nothing. I only feel the cold shadow of 
some calamity. Speak : what can Odo do ? " 

" He can, he will, accuse us to Aylmar of our kisses ! " 

"He will not believe, Aylmar will not believe!" 
Verian caught De Beaupre's arm, her face working 
piteously. ** He must not believe, dost thou hear ? " 

The clinging of her hands, the poignant beauty of 
her face, this mighty danger threatening them both, 
Odo's poisoned breathing of the names of Aylmar and 
Clarice, all stirred a flashing hope in Laurin, so that 
his old passion swept him like a flame, before which 
reason, loyalty, and fear of man and God went down. 

"In heaven's name, what shall we do?" 
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De Beaupr^^s hoi)es were settling to a purpose. 
**Odo named Dame Ursule : knowest thou her? " 

** No, no." He could scarce believe the dull voice 
Verian's. " Oh, would I were dead and buried where 
the priests chant masses for tortured souls like mine 1 " 

De Beaupr^ stood silent a moment more, justifying 
his purpose. Then in low voice : "Verian! Whatever 
Odo dotli or doth not do, there's danger, misery, in store 
for all of us. I could kill him in fair fight, but his evil 
would not die with him, nor would thine unhappiness, 
nor mine, nor — Aylmar's. Thou knowest I love thee 
— Wait ! — ^and that here and now, or anywhere at any 
time, I'd spend my life-blood to win thee joy or save 
thee pain. And thou seest that what Odo knows of us 
will soon be common talk." 

" God's mercy ! " 

De Beaupr^ held his fingers back from touching her. 
♦* They are all away, 'Tis like they will not return 
to-day. It is best for thee, ay, and for them ! that now 
at last thou go away with me out of the clutch of all 
thy trouble, to a new life beyond the sea. To-night is 
ours, to-night and mayhap to-morrow. If what Odo 
says be true) or half -true, we can go quietly forth and 
there will be no more than a pretense of following 
us." 

Countess Verian rose slowly, refusing his offered 
help, and moved unsteadily to the doorway. "Pre- 
tense?" she turned to ask. 

" Ay ! " De Beaupr^ was quivering with hope and 
dread and the curb he put upon himself. 

"Thou dost believe, then, that — that Clarice and 
he ^?" 

*< I believe — I know not what I do believe. Only I 
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know I love thee, Verian I " His bands went toward 
her. 

She shrank away from him. " Leave me. I must 
think." 

" But thou'It send me word ? Or I'll come for tfaee 
at nightfall, Sweet." 

"Cbme for me?" She met his eyes then, and 
searched his face long and deeply. ** ^^J, come not. 
Unless — O God— unless I send thee word. I think the 
earl will come by sunset. Adieu 1 " 



CHAPTER XXV 

IN THB DABKENED CHAMBEB 

In flight toward her bower from the orchard arbor, 
Countess Verian realized that some one had spoken her 
name and with hand upon her garden gate she turned 
in half-dazed inquiry. " My lady," Ernault the sene- 
schal was saying, " here's a child hath come from the 
village seeking the earl or Lady Clarice on some mighty 
business — God knows what I And when I tell her they 
be both from home, she shifts from leg to leg, and will 
not go away." 

Hardly knowing what she had replied, the countess 
found herself a moment later sitting on her garden seat, 
with the unkempt child watching her out of bright 
awed eyes. " Now tell me what thy wish is," she said 
wearily. 

" The earl to come, please." 

" But he is away." 

" Then the Lady Clarice," said the girl with a twist 
upon the liquids of the name. 

" She — the seneschal hath told thee she is not here." 

" Then I don't know, lady." 

** Who art thou ? Who sent thee for the earl ? " 

** Please, I'm Madge. Dame Ursule sent me." 

« Dame Ursule ! " The child shrank from Verian's 
look and tone. " What doth she want of the earl ? " 

" Please, I don't know," answered the girl, blinking 
to keep back her tears. 

375 
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The countess put a hand upon the towsled head 
** Never mind 1 But where is Dame Ursule ? " 

*^ At home, in Broken Lane. I can show thee. 'Tis 
by Philip the armorer's." 

** Show me ? Heaven spare me ! And yet '• 

The child watched open-mouthed while the lady drew 
her hood about her golden head; dropped her em- 
broidered mantle and caught up a dark cloak she had 
tossed upon the seat that morning when she had come 
forth and found the weather warm again. 

"Come then, come quickly," commanded Lady 
Verian, and to the seneschal who met them in the 
courtyard she said in swift low words : " I'm walking 
to the village, Ernault, and shall want no attendance. 
Also, see that no word be said of this to any one." 

" As thou wilt, my lady." 

Outside the gates the countess took the child's hand. 
" Lead me by the quietest and quickest way." 

"Yea, lady," came the answer. And after that little 
Madge was silent, being in dread of the great countess, 
and ashamed of her brown, grimy hand against the 
lady's white one, and having much ado to hold their 
rapid pace. Lady Verian was silent too, because of 
thoughts and fears not to be spoken and a will to steel 
herself for what ordeal should come. 

"There's Dame Ursule," cried the child at last, 
pointing toward a thatched and vine-covered cottage 
that stood on the edge of the half-cleared common 
land, and the countess saw in the doorway a stout, 
gray-haired woman, who curtsied as they approached 
and then began voluble and agitated explanations. 

"'TIS a shame thy ladyship should have to come 
through the hot sun and to such humble folk as we. 
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But the Lady Alaise is worse, and hath some secret 
word to say, and Lady Clarice said she was to have her 
will always, and she wanted the earl himself, or Lady 

Clarice, and But thou wilt content her, well I 

know, my lady. And I pray thy ladyship's pardon, 
but my daughter who dwells beyond the smithy is 
taken with mother-pains, and Lady Alaise said I should 
go to her, and indeed I'll send my neighbor Janet 
hither.'* 

Lady Verian had been searching the honest, anxious 
face. " Go thou at once. I'll go in alone to see the 
Lady Alaise.'* 

" Bless thee, lady 1 I'll go and speed me back again, 
and Janet shall soon be here." 

" And thou," said Verian to her little guide who stood 
beside the doorway, " wait till my return and thou shalt 
have a silver penny." The child, watched the lovely 
lady disappear, then scurried to a half -filled water cask 
that stood amid the ivy at a corner of the cottage, and 
began to scrub her brown hands vigorously. 

Within the cottage Verian found an inner door ajar, 
and with a setting of the lips pushed it open softly and 
stepped into a darkened chamber. And before she 
could see clearly after the glare outside she heard a 
startled voice exclaim : " The countess ! " 

Verian felt a pang of s\vift suspicion. Then to her 
straining gaze appeared a bed with a wasted form upon 
it and a dark face with sunken eyes that seemed to 
challenge her. "A sick woman, truly I " ran her 
thought now. " One who knows me, but whom I know 
not, though Aylmar knows — and she. And whatever 
be her sickness or mystery, 'tis clear she gives good 
excuse for their visits hither." 
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VerUn had half closed the door behind her. " Dame 
Ursule said I should find the Lady Alaise here. Thou 
art she ? " 

" Yea. Wilt thou not sit down ? " The voice was 
weak hut cleai'. 

"Thank thee. The — the others were away and I — 
Thy word seemed urgent, and I came. Thou art — 
very ill ? " 

" Near to dying," came the quiet answer. 

« Oh, surely something can be done." Lady Verian 
moved nearer, voice and heart stirring with compassion- 
"I'll serve thee gladly if thou'lt tell me bow." 

« There's naught to do, save one thing." 

" Then think of me not as ?. stranger. Ah, I 
remember thou didst know me, even in this dim 
light." 

" Many whom thou dost not know or see must mark 
thy face in passing and know it gladly afterward," 

" Faces ! They tell so little that is true or worth 
the knowing." 

Alaise rested for a space, thinking of the strangeness 
of this meeting, pondering upon the loveliness of the 
face before her. " Laurin's rose to crush and leave to 
die I How can I help, yet keep my secret from her as 
Earl Aylmar wills?" Through the hush came the 
clang of hammers from the armorer's smiUiy down the 
road and a crooning song from Madge in the door- 

vard. 

' Some faces speak the truth, I ween," came Alaiae's 
iwer then. " Thine earl's, for one." 
' The earl's ? How knowest thou us in Nordene so 
11 that thou canst say what is in our faces ? Have 
ne eyes never in the past deceived thee ? " 
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" Else I should not lie here now. But the earl hath 
befriended me, hath by his promise and his mere look 
of eye done me a good that will ease my soul more 
than all masses that the priests could say." 

"Hast thou been here long ? " 

** Only since Barant's death." 

" Since Barant's death ! Is't possible that thou, like 
the Lithland maid, owest thy deliverance to the lord of 
Beaupre ? " 

" Owe my deliverance to — to the lord of Beaupr^ ? 
Oh, ay ! " Then hastily, lest the countess ask some too 
searching question, Alaise went on. "But I owe to 
poor drunken Marlot my final rescue from the torture 
Barant meant should take me if he fell." 

" Torture t " 

" The torture that hath left my face strange to my- 
self even. Sorroc — he was Barant's loathlier self — 
searched me out after, the battle, bound me, placed just 
out of reach my son, my babe " 

« Thv babe ! " 

" Tied him loosely to a slipping oaken beam, which 
soon or late his feeble tugging as he tried to reach my 
breast must drag upon his baby body and crush it be- 
fore mine eyes." 

" God's pity on thee ! I never dreamed such men, 
such torments " 

"What hast thou dreamed or known?" Alaise 
turned her head and held the countess with wild eyes. 
"Listen! I see the grinning face of Sorroc when I 
should sleep at night. I hear his laughing, feel his 
talons, see the beam sway and sway above my child's 
head, then--Oh God, oh God ! " 

" But thou wert spared, rescued." 
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*^ All sick, Marlot dragged himself to the cellar that 
I shrieked in and saved us both, hath helped us hither 
since.'* 

« Then thy babe ? '' 

« Sleeps on Dame Ursule's couch beyond the curtain. 
He'll wake and ask for food anon and then I'd have 
thee see him, if thou wilt." 

" Oh yea." 

Alaise's face softened. " Children save many a life 
from uselessness, from horror and despair, and the 
touch of their hands is healing. In heaven's good time 
thou'lt know " 

" Thou saidst at first there was a thing I might do 
for thee, dear lady." Verian had risen suddenly, and 
now she came and with cool hands began to smooth 
the black hair that was so thick with gray. 

« Thank thee." The left hand trembled toward the 
pillow. 

" Let me do it. Thou'rt not strong enough." 

« A roll, hidden there." 

'* I have it." Verian drew forth a bit of yellow parch- 
ment and laid it in the waiting hand. The thin fingers 
clutched the roll, but the eyes were seeking Verian's. 
They were blue eyes, deeply dark, with look of pain 
endured and passion stilled. 

Verian put out her hand to replace the loosened tunic 
about Alaise's throat, then drew back with a catching 
of her breath. *' Mary pity thee I " 

" Oh ! thy pardon." Alaise tried to draw the wrap- 
pings across the gaping canker at her breast. *' The 
poultice slips with my stirrings. It hath been so warm 
here." 

The countess crossed swiftly to the little ivy-shaded 
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window and drew the casement open. « There was a 
breeze rising when I came." The ivy leaves began to 
swing, and children's chatter sounded from the road- 
side. Verian returned, holding the horror from her 
eyes. " Can I not ease thee some way ?" 

Alaise moved her head a little in negation. The 
breast was covered now. " Barant struck me there 
once. *Tis that blow I'm dying of." 

« Oh, it shall not be I We'll have leeches " 

" There's no help. The abbess at Godsburh told me. 
And I am ready — shall be ready when thou hast taken 
this parchment for me. It is more dear than life, for 
my son's sake. Wilt thou do my will with it? " 

" All that's in my power, most willingly.'* 

" 'Tis the proof of my boy's birth and blood, 'with 
Abbess Sara's seal. My last strength was given to 
fetch it." 

Verian hid the roll away within her gown. " I'll 
guard it well : and then ? " 

" Give it soon as may be, saying how it came to 
thee, saying too I did not — did not send for thee 
nor tell thee all its story — ^give it to the earl thy 
husband." 

"To — ? I — why, thou knowest he's from home. 
But he'll return to-night or on the morrow, surely on 
the morrow. Is't not better thou thyself ^" 

** I had thought to give it him myself, yet waited in 
the hope of — Nay, I may not hold it longer, knowing 
that any hour the canker or the heart-pang that's more 
merciful may end me." 

Yerian bowed her head a moment^ then faced Alaise. 
*« Thou hast a right to understand, and thou wilt keep 
my secret. It may be I shall have to — to go a journey 
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suddenly. May have to go before — ^before the earl 
returns." 

The sick woman mused upon Verian's tragic eyes. 
Then she said gently : ^ I also must go a journey, and 
I know not whom else to trust my precious paper 
with." 

" Oh, l^t me meet thy wish another way. For look, 
our seneschal hath proved his faith in all things, bears 
the keys to our treasure chest and chamber, and if — if 
I have to go away, I'll see he makes thy parchment 
safe and gives it straightway to the earl when he re- 
turns. Say that this will serve thee, say that thou'lt 
be comforted with this ? " 

" Thy word and the seneschal's shall serve," came 
the slow reply. " But I pray thou wilt not have to 

go." 

A stir, a sleepy sigh, came from beyond the curtain. 
Then catching the light in the mother face Verian went 
softly to the couch of rushes, saw a brown head lifted 
from the pillow, saw sturdy bare legs and arms put 
forth, heard baby chucklings that drew her down to 
gather the warm burden in her arms. " Thou beauti- 
ful babe ! " At the strange voice the child fixed round 
eyes upon the countess. " Thine eyes, he hath thine 
eyes," she said, bearing the little one to the bedside. 

" Yea." 

" And — why, I must have seen him somewhere, or 
he doth resemble — Have I not seen him, Lady l 
Alaise?" 

There was a strange look on Alaise's face, but her low 
voice betrayed no wonder. " I think thou hast not seen 
him, though he plays out of doors with Madge some- 
times. But we often fancy likenesses, and children set 
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us thinking whom they may be like in after time." 
The wee hands reached now toward the mother and 
drew a poignant cry : " My babe, my darling ! " 

Verian quivered at that cry of love and anguish. 
The child turned doubtfully to study her again. 

« Thou'lt find an earthen cup of milk on the shelf 
there," said Alaise. 

«0h, may I help him to it? " And as Lady Verian 
rose with the child in her arms he gurgled a delighted 
answer all his own. 

She held the cup to the eager lips and when he had 
drunk his fill she touched his hair caressingly and 
pulled his wriggling toes, smiling into his eyes that 
were so blue. *' Blessed babe ! " she murmured, kissing 
him. Then the child laid his head against her bosom, 
curled his legs to comfort in her lap, sighed, and 
drooped his eyelids. 

Through misty eyes the mother saw a tear on 
Verian's cheek. " Hell sleep again," she whispered, 
" then awake and romp in the cool of evening." 

Verian gazed down upon the nestling form. " That 
look of some one I have known, or dreamed of ! His 
name, thou hast not told me ? " 

" Godef roy." 

" Godef roy ? " Verian waited for the father's name 
to follow, but none came. ** He sleeps again, I think. 
Oh, thou sufferest ! " 

Alaise's face contorted, then set grayly. "Ah — 
over! 'Tis the heart-pang, hath come lately. The 
covered bowl on the shelf hath some spirit in it which 
Lady Clarice left for that. Godefroy — give him me, 
lay him here ! Oh, how can I go and leave him, my 
son, my son I " 
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Yerian placed the babe, upon the bed, then laid her 
tremulous hand on the mother's forehead. ^Will it 
help a little if I promise to do all I can for him, even 
if — if I should have to go away ? *' 

" Heaven bless thee ! But — thou knowest not me." 

Lady Yerian gazed an instant into those eyes that 
were purged of evil. " It is myself I do not know.*' 

Across the quiet of their thought then came the voice 
of Madge, at play outside the ivied window. " There'll 
be enough daisies for a chain for me and one for 
thee." 

"Do the noises trouble thee?" asked Yerian. "I 
can send the children home or close the casement 
against their chatter and the blacksmith's hammer- 
ings." 

" I like them all. There were few sounds of peace 
where I used to be." Alaise lay quiet for a little, then 
fixed her eyes on Yerian. " What if thou heardest I 
had never stood in the church porch — to be made wife 
by ring and vow and priestly word ? " 

Yerian started, then her eyes grew tenderer, wiser. 
"Do these things make us wives? I have not found — 
Is't not love that marries us, and the lack of love that 
keeps us from true marriage ? " 

" Thou canst say it, being married. Nay, the cere- 
monies only will not make us wives, I know. But in 
bitter pain I've learned also that lack of ring and book 
and benediction and consenting friends seems to send 
us wandering forth without God's blessing to find the 
devil's curse." 

" Are not all those things but the world's conventions, 
and is't not the jealous, sinful world that punishes 
rather than God?" 
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** I thought so when I was almost like thee. Strange 
to think even I was once called beautiful, is't not ? " 

Verian clasped the hand that lay upon the coverlet. 
" Oh I thou who hast learned through such suffering, 
help me with thy wisdom." Then the weakness of the 
hand admonished her. " But nay, let me serve thee, 
let me do something for thee." 

*' Thou dost not care that — I am outcast ? " 

" I care only that thou art brave and good." 

" It is so long since any like thee have spoken to me I 
And since thou dost ask to help, perchance thou'lt bathe 
my face from the ewer there ? " 

" So gladly." 

" Thou didst speak of what the world doth," began 
Alaise once more. 

"Mind not my questionings. Thou dost need 
rest." 

" I have slept much to-day. And I have a wish to 
keep my mind working to the last. The world, then : 
I used to think it only stupid-cruel. But now I see 
how its conventions have grown up slowly through 
hard experiences of countless men and women, and 
that they may bind us blessedly before we could be wise 
unbound." 

" But — true love, against the world ? " 

" If God had only taught us to know the true ! " 

*« Suppose true love prove itself by — doing a seeming 
evil for sake of good to come, doing it all unselfishly ? " 

" We see so darkly ! Good comes after evil, that we 
know, but are we sure that good comes ever out of 
evil ? " 

" Oh, we are blind, I know, so blind ! " Once more 
the two were silent for a space. Then Verian spoke 
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again ; " Thou art good, I know it, and I have seen 
other women good. But tell me, hast thou known 
men who were truly good and true, men worth all 
that love gives and capable of giving all that love 
requires ? " 

^ I had a brother once, mine elder by three years. 
He fell in a raid of the Scots. I only knew then that 
I loved him, but now I know, from knowing other men, 
that he was good and clean and true, deserving love." 

*« I am glad. But — no other ? " 

" I did not find for myself true love, thou knowest." 

"Oh, pardon me! But it is so bitter to believe 
there be no noble men." 

"It could not be believed in Nordene." 

« In Nordene ? " 

** While thine earl — thine earl " 

Even in her trouble which these words renewed 
Verian felt the weakening of Alaise's voice and will. 
In sudden dread she rose to approach the bedside, but 
stopped with a quick sigh of relief as there came hur- 
ried footsteps at the cottage door. 

« Oh, my lady," exclaimed Dame IJrsule as she en- 
tered, " hath not Janet come ? She was but to milk 
the cow — God save us ! " Ursule had turned from 
the countess to Alaise and now she went swiftly and 
bent above the bed. 

" Water," murmured the sick woman. 

Ursule caught up a cup and held it to the parched 
lips, but Alaise drew away. " I'll bring fresh water," 
Ursule said, "if thy ladyship will spare me but a 
minute. She'll drink that." 

"Hasten," Verian answered. Then with lifting 
brows she asked a question. 
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«* Ay, worse," whispered TJrsule as she went. 

With gathering tears Verian stood watching while 
Alaise lay with closed eyes, breathing heavily. The 
prattle of the children came meaninglessly through the 
silence. "How poor a nurse I am," mused Verian 
bitterly, "how useless my life hath been! And oh, 
the martyrdom of this poor lady ! " 

The child's arm was lifted restlessly, and on the in- 
stant the eyes of the mother were wide and startled. 
But Godefroy slept on and Alaise turned her head 
upon the pillow. 

" I — I've been asleep — ^kept thee." 

" Only a moment, and I'm glad to stay." 

« Thou hast been — ^kind. I wanted to help thee — too. 
I know — in some measure — what — thy trouble is." 

Verian turned scarlet, then slowly pale and paler. 

"My voice fails," whispered Alaise, while Verian 
held breath to hear. "... Thy trouble. Tell— tell thy 
husband — ^all thy trouble. Parchment " 

" Thy parchment shall be given safely." 

Silence in the room again, and Verian could only 
chafe Alaise's twitching hand. 

" Dame Ursule's coming, Madge," said the child out- 
side the window. " Let's ask her for a drink." 

"But look, look," was Madge's excited answer, 
" there's a knight, walking \vith Master Philip from 
the smithy ! " 

Alaise had roused again at sound of the children's 
exclamations, which were succeeded now by scurrying 
feet and awed whisperings. 

Then there came heavier, measured footfalls and in- 
distinct men's voices. Verian saw the sick woman's 
eyes dilate, saw her turn her head and try to rise upon 
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an elbow. " Wait, Alaise, I'll close the casement, truly 
'tis too noisy for thee here." 

As Verian turned, a deep voice spoke beyond the 
window : " It requires but the burnishing before thou 
hast it, Diy lord. Tis the best that I have done and 
as near sword-proof as steel and skill can make it." 

Verian's hand was almost at the casement when there 
smote upon their ears the clear aad penetrating tones 
of Laurin de Beauprg : " I need it by sundown without 
fail. Henry will have the money ready when thou 
comest." 

Verian's band had stopped in air, but from behind 
her came a choking cry and she turned in terror to 
behold Alaise lying with arm and head across the bed's 
edge, her white face twisted with the body's anguish, 
her eyes staring as to meet the eyes of death. 

" Ursule I Come, oh come ! " called Verian, hoarsely. 

Then they got Alaise upon her pillow, they forced 
spirits between her lips, they bathed her face and hands. 

"She — she is not dying?" Verian breathed. 

H Near it, lady. She hath had such sinking spells, 
but none so bad." 

« God's pity I What to do? " 

« Help here, prithee. There, she breathes better. 
Belike she'll rest now. Thy ladyship should not stay, 
thou'rt pale thyself." 

" She will not — go at once?" 

"She may live through the night." 

"Oh, if I could but help." 

"If tlioult be so good as to send Madge for Janet? " 

"Ay, ay. And Godefroy, her child I If she doth 
Qot live, send him to Emault the seneschal on the 
morrow." 
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<«I will, my lady. And grieve thou not if this lady 
should not last. Twill be best if she can go thus with 
the sudden heart-pang," ended TJrsule gently. 

" God receive her ! " Verian prayed, with dimmed 
eyes on Alaise^s stilling face. Then she passed grop- 
ingly through the hushed cottage and took the castle 
path. 



CHAPTER XXVI 

THB TEST OF STEEL 

To Countess Verian the sunlit world outside the 
darkened chamber where she had left Alaise seemed 
alien, pitiless. Having reached at last the castle and 
her own garden, she sank upon the rustic seat beneath 
the yew tree, only to find that even familiar scenes had 
something strange about them, and that the wind-swung 
flowers seemed to nod and whisper to each other of 
sad things come or coming. 

At the sound of footsteps Hilda had risen from where 
she knelt beside her pebble-bordered flower-bed, and 
come running forward. " Oh ! my lady, I've been look- 
ing for thee everywhere." 

** What did'st thou wish, child ? " Lady Verian asked 
mechanically. 

"Why most, I wanted just company. It hath been 
the loneliest, strangest day. When Sir Laurin and Sir 
Gaston came I thought there'd be some one to amuse 
me. But Sir Gaston rode away right after dinner — ^he 
teases me anyhow, and I don't like it, though Lady 
Clarice says he can't help teasing and so I try to bear 
with him. Then I couldn't find thee or Sir Laurin all 
this afternoon, and even Lord Odo and Sir Hugh " 

« Lord Odo ? What did he come for ? What did he 
say ? " 

"Oh! he just rode to the gate and asked Ernault 
whether the earl had come and when Ernault said 

390 
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nay, Lord Odo asked where thou wert and where Sir 
Laurin was, and everybody. But Ernault didn't seem 
to know where any one was, and neither did I. And 
then Lord Odo said something to Sir Hugh — I think 
he swore — ^but they both laughed and said they couldn't 
stay, and galloped off again." 

« Whither ? Which way did they ride ? " 

Hilda waved a hand that was brown with earth-stains 
" Down the high-road, Thedford way." 

" Thedford way I " repeated Lady Verian. And her 
thought sped on : " So Odo strikes at once. Oh God, 
show me what is right to do ! " 

Hilda was going on reflectively. " I don't like Lord 
Odo. He kicked my white kitten once, and he always 
asks questions that I don't exactly understand, asks 
about everybody, and laughs horridly when I answer. 
He isn't a bit like the earl, is he, even if they are cousins ? 
I just love the earl, dost not thou ? Oh, of course thou 
dost, I forgot. But I'm almost afraid of him sometimes, 
too, when he looks at me and doesn't say anything, and 
there's something way back in his eyes that makes me 
feel queer inside. But most always he smiles after a 
minute, and then he's fine, but once I thought if he had 
been a woman like thee or me he would have cried ; 
that was the day before yesterday. There aren't many 
men as fine as the earl, I think, and Lady Clarice said 
once she thought so too." 

Lady Verian was staring at the castle wall in utter 
misery, but felt herself listening as if under a spell. 
** I'll have to go and scrub myself," Hilda pmttled on, 
gazing critically at her grimy fingers. " It's almost 
supper-time. And I do hope everybody'U be nicer 
after supper. I always feel nicest when I've had lots 
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of good things to eat^ and so do the kittens." She 
started toward the gate. ^ Art thou going to the hall, 
my lady ? Supper was almost ready quite a while ago^ 
and we're to have gooseberry tarts." 

The countess rose. " Don't wait for me. I'm too 
tired to eat anything. Say I'm not to be disturbed by 
any one, unless — unless the earl should come." 

" If thou'rt ill," said Hilda coming back, " I'm sorry, 
and I'll stay with thee. But couldst thou not go and 
have just a bite to eat ? " 

^Nay, I want nothing. Go thou ; I must be alone 
and rest." 

The countess was already at the bower steps, and 
Hilda, with a sense of complete bewilderment with 
life, watched her disappear. " Such a day ! " she 
sighed. " Every one hath been sick or cross or away, 
or just crazy. Think of being too tired to eat ! Well, 
I'm afraid I'll be crazy too, if something doesn't happen. 
Why, I just feel like doing awful things, only I can't 
think what." She returned slowly to the wicket gate. 
** There's one comfort, though. With nobody around 
to scold I can have my share of tarts and all the other 
shares. I wonder why there's almost never enough of 
things that I like best, and when there is enough some- 
body says it'll hurt my stomach to eat what I want. 
Grown people are so queer, anyhow." 

From the battlements of the tower. Lady Verian, 
wrapped again in inconspicuous gray, watched the 
changing sky, but found no solace or distraction in its 
beauty. Down the winding road to eastward, the road 
to Dare and Thedford, she looked first but saw only a 
herd of homeward sheep seeking a distant byre. She 
leaned her head against the rampart^ sighing, her eyes 
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toward the reddening west. She measured the swift- 
ness of the sun's descent upon the hazy hills, then 
turned to gaze again down the Thedford road. " He 
doth not come, and if he had not come by sunset, ran 
the message, he would not come at all to-night. And 
if he came, what but heartache and dismay, dishonor, 
death itself even, could be where we two should meet? 
For Odo hath the tale — oh ! the common tale, grown 
such common talk that even the secluded sick have ear 
of it. Alaise ! Her eyes haunt me, and her child's 
sweet face that looks like one that I should know." 

Verian walked to the westward rampart. The sun, 
it seemed, was dropping faster toward the hills, and 
faster, sadder flew her thoughts. 

" It was a lie of Odo's, the word that Aylmar and 
Clarice were working evil in their goings to Ursule's 
cottage. But there's some secret, and why hath Clarice 
shared it and not I, his wife ? Yet what a wife ! Why 
should he have shared any plan or pain or pleasure 
with me who have never responded to his kindly look 
or word? Must it not be true that I myself have 
driven him to Clarice for what I should have given? 
Oh, must it not be true that he hath grown to love 
Clarice, as my heart divined before ? But if he doth 
love her and yet hath held him sinless, will he not scorn 
Odo's slanders upon me ? When Odo hints and garbles 
and suggests, will not Aylmar silence him with lion- 
eye, or strike him groveling down ? I remember how 
he scarce could hold his hand from that serf who railed 
so foully on his wife because she could not guide the 
plow. Odo's tales ! Oh, Aylmar can't believe them ! 
And yet — God in heaven, if Odo did see us in the storm, 
if he bribed some story from the hunchbacked minstrel, 
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bath he not long since poured the poiBoninto Aylmar's 
ear ? Then how must all my cold caprice have con- 
firmed the doubts that Odo hath conjured up ? Yet 
could Aylmar have been so good if he had even dreamed 
that I was — faithless ? Or hath he known all from the 
first and wedded me only to save me from dishonor, 
loving me not, only pitying me and holding high the 
Nordene fame? Oh, the shame of that to met Not 
loving me, ever. Nay, that cannot have been true. 
Our wedding night, when first we sat alone together in 
the bower — oh! now I know it, his every breath, 
glance, thought, spoke love for me. Such love ! And I 
scarce felt it then, did not want it, have never yet de- 
served it. How wretched, wicked, blind, I've been ! 
No, it cannot be that Odo hath told his evil tales, but 
he will tell all now. Perchance this hour, this very 
moment, he is telling all he knows or guesses. And 
Aylmar must believe.'* 

With hopeless eyes Lady Verian looked once more 
westward. The red disc of the sun touched the hills ; a 
jutting peak on the horizon drove in like a black wedge 
toward its center; slowly the dark world completed 
the eclipse. Like whirling autunm leaves the homing 
rooks went past the tower, with cries from each to 
each that struck deeper desolation to Verian's heart. 
"Sunset," she moaned, closing her eyes against the 
afterglow. "He will not come to-night." And up 
above her in the clearing sky swallows twittered joy- 
ously, adding the sparkle to her cup of pain. To and 
fro she walked, with hasty feet that could not flee her 
misery, returning always to look in fascination upon 
the peaceful eastward swell of country, where still no 
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pennon waved with the leap of a homeward horse, no 
spear-point glittered like a sudden star. 

In the bower below, the waiting- woman who came 
nightly to light the candle by the countess's bed had 
stopped to smooth out and hang upon a chair the 
splendid mantle which lay crumpled on the chest, and 
when the woman went away Hilda lingered. " It looks 
purple by candle-light," the little maid began to tell 
herself, "and I've always wanted a purple mantle. 
Lady Verian won't care if I just try it on." She 
wrapped herself in the beautiful robe, carefully arrang- 
ing it to trail royally behind her. Then she strutted 
about the room until the steel hand-mirror caught her 
eye. " It doesn't show much of me," she complained 
as she held the mirror up, " it doesn't show my train 
at all." She fluffed the hair above her ears as she had 
seen the countess do and straightened the plaits that 
hung over either shoulder. " My hair is darker than 
Lady Verian's, but she says herself it waves beautiful- 
ly. And I heard Sir Gaston tell Lady Clarice once 
tiiat my eyes were as sharp as a hawk's. I think that 
was a splendid compliment. But my nose ! It doesn't 
make a bit of difference how many times I pull it down 
before I go to sleep, it's just as far up every morning. 
Oh dear, I wish there were something nice to do. I'll 
just have to find some one to talk to.'* 

Hilda laid the mirror down, unwrapped herself from 
the trailing mantle, which she laid carefully back upon 
the chair, and walked toward the outer passage-way. 
Then her glances fell upon the Damascus sword that 
shone upon the wall. " Oh ! " She stood still and 
gazed, then tiptoed nearer to the wall, whispering, " I 
could, I know I could, just as easily I " She held her 
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breath to listen : there were dull distant noises in the 
courtyard, but no voice or footstep near. *< I'm going 
to do it I 'Cause maybe those letters on the blade will 
bring me some good luck. Maybe they'll make my 
nose grow rights so I'll be beautifuUer than anybody 
except the countess ; or maybe they'll tell me that a 
great prince is coming to marry me." Once more Hilda 
glanced about the room and listened : ^^ No one near I 
And why should anybody care if I put it right back 
again ? I know the earl wouldn't." 

She darted across the room and began to tug at the 
big oak chair. "It's moving!" A stop for breath, 
then more pushing and tugging. « Here, right here ! " 
The chair was placed at last just beneath the glowing 
silver scabbard and the hilt where the uncut gems 
blinked like elfin eyes. All aquiver, Hilda climbed 
upon the seat and reached up trembling fingers. She 
could touch the hilt, touch, and that was all. "It 
didn't hurt one bit! " she reassured herself. 

She mounted from seat to arm. Ah ! she could clasp 
the hilt with both hands now. She pulled gently ; the 
blade did not move. She tried again with all her 
strength, and still the prize was not quite hers. She 
changed the place of one foot, throwing her weight 
more upon the sword to keep her balance, and pulled 
once more. " 'Tis coming ! " Already half the curved 
blade was glittering before her fascinated eyes. She 
straightened resolutely, drew again, and behold, the 
magic sword was free and in her hands. 

Then she stood in terrified delight. The blade was 
dull blue, with wavy lines upon it. And there — those 
must be the magic letters. Stepping down to the chair 
seat, her heart beating as it did when strange things 
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happened in the dark, Hilda gazed and gazed until she 
lost herself in dread fancyings. 

And meanwhile from the tower top Countess Verian 
watched the pale half-moon swim upward from the 
clutching woods. " If he hath not come when the moon 
$tands clear above the trees where the road drops out 
of sight, I'll wait no longer, for I'll know that heaven 
vill not let him come to-night." Then for a timeless 
time, clinging to the rampart for support, Verian stared 
down the Thedford road. The moon sprang free of the 
tallest pines at last. Verian breathed a prayer ; she 
forced herself erect ; she slowly sought the stairway 
leading to the bower. 

What was that noise ? Footsteps somewhere ? 
With a gasp of fear Hilda tried to thrust the 
Damascus blade back into its scabbard, but could not 
start it right. Then lightly she slipped to the floor, 
laid the bare blade close against the wall, gave the big 
chair a mighty push, and fled across the room. She 
must hide somewhere near, for she could not escape by 
the garden: that was the way people came, and to 
open a door would be to be heard and questioned. Into 
the shadowy gardrobe, then, and oh, into the great chest 
standing darkly open ! Instantly the child had curled 
up in her place of refuge, and was covering body and 
face with a loosened robe. She stifled a sigh of thank- 
fulness as slow and hesitating footsteps sounded on the 
bower floor. But no door had opened. Some one must 
have been to the top of the tower. Why, that was the 
reason she couldn't find the countess, Hilda saw. ** The 
countess hath been up there all the time, and I needn't 
have been alone. But the — " Hilda's heart stood still 
. — but no, the countess had not come into the gardrobe. 
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She had opened the chest that stood near the head of 
the bed, and now Hilda caught her murmured words : 
" My mother's brooches, my pearl necklace, this too, 
and the pearl cross, where's that? Oh, but not this, 
not this, nor anything he gave ! And yet^ for remem- 
brance — " No more words then, only light but hasty 
movements in the bower. And Hilda began to feel 
very cozy in the clothes-chest: "Seven gooseberry 
tarts ! " Hilda sighed ; she was not sure why. It was 
too bad about the sword, but she was growing sleepy, 
so sleepy. She cuddled down like a kitten, and forgot 
all things. 

In the dim-lighted chamber Lady Verian tried also 
to forget, or rather, only to remember things to do. 
She slid a curtain across the casement that gave upon 
the courtyard — the wonted signal when she did not 
wish her women to disturb her in the evening. Then 
she gathered a little roll that might be slipped beneath 
a mantle unsuspected, and heaped upon the prie-dieu a 
handful of shining things. 

She stood turning a red-hearted ring upon her finger. 
" Was it ever really mine ? True, he gave it me after 
the bishop had blessed it. He gave it, but I did not 
want it then. Mary pity me ! " With hands clasped 
upon her bosom, with dry eyes straining into the 
shadows of the room, Verian faced her truth at last : 
« And now I love him, but he loves not me I When I 
might have had his love I let it go from me, and so he 
gave his treasure elsewhere. Oh, if it might have been 
to any except — her, I could have borne it better ! She, 
my cousin-sister, might she not have taught me? 
Why, I will believe she tried to teach me, and I would 
not learn ! It must have been that she tried to be 
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faithful to me, tried to make me hold his love close, 
even though she herself had begun to love him. But 
all's too late now. So, for his sake — go ! Go and leave 
Wm free. Oh, the fool that I have been ! " 

Again Lady Verian looked down upon her ruby ring, 
*• I have no right to this, then." Slowly and with ach- 
iag heart she drew it from her finger. " Not mine, not 
to go with me ! But, in" God's name, it shall never be 
another's! I'll fling it in the deepest moat as I go 
to-night — ^as I go I " She pressed the ruby to her lips, 
then laid it on the prie-dieu^ but not with the necklace 
and brooches and the other rings. "My gold-em- 
broidered scrip now, to put them in," she ended, 
turning suddenly to cross the room and lose herself in 
action. 

" God's mercy, that lambent glow upon the floor ! " 
She looked, saw, reeled backward, staring still with 
eyes that strained within their sockets. Then all her 
strength became as flowing water, and with a groan 
she sank against a gilded pillar of the bed and held 
herself at gaze before the bared magic blade. 

" Death, it means death ! Ah, God, nay, nay, nay, 
not that, not death to Aylmar ! He hath not deserved 
to die. I know he hath not sinned : only I have stum- 
bled blindly athwart his path and driven him to look 
some darker way, and thou knowest at dawn I go away 
and leave him free. O dear God, spare him 1 He is 
my husband and I love him. I'll go to Godsburh nun- 
nery, to the holy abbess who helped Alaise, and Aylmar 
will be right again. O God, help thou me to save his 
honor, and thyself spare his life ! " 

There broke a faint sound through the awful stillness 
of the bower, then came a knock upon the door. Stony 
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before the sword, Verian could not move or answer, but 
through Iier brain the fancy leapt : « He hath come 
home I God hath brought him home. Oh ! if I could 
tell him all the truth, even now, as Alaise counseled 
me." 

A second knock; a low voice from without; then 
swiftly the door was opened and closed again. But 
more swiftly Lady Verian had darted forward, caught 
the mantle from the chair and flung it upon the floor 
to hide the magic blade, the blade of Nordene's honor, 
which lay like a pale cold flame. Yet even through 
the mantle, even after she had turned her eyes away, 
Verian seemed to see it burn unquenchably. But De 
Beaupr^, striding in, saw only the strange light in the 
lyoman's eyes. 

« Thou ! " cried Countess Verian, with a dying 
heart. 

With the old leopard-lightness Sir Laurin entered, 
yet not so lightly but that the breath and glint of battle 
seemed to enter with him. For Verian heard the rattle 
of the hauberk beneath his cloak and caught the glitter 
of the mailed hood that hung about his neck, leaving 
his keen, proud face full in the candle-light. Also she 
saw a leopard's hunger-daring in his eyes of vair, and 
in a flash remembered how his will had wrought upon 
her in the past, and knew that she must gather all her 
strength of soul to struggle with him now. She held 
herself high and silent, and before the challenge in 
her eyes he defended even daring with a swift excuse. 
" Thou didst not send, and so I came for fear thou 
wouldst forget the flight of time this night." 

« I had forgotten." 

He stretched out his hand to her with that impulsive 
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frankness which had disarmed her and many another 
In the past. " Each minute seemed the last given me 
to save thee in : I could not bear it longer." 

The countess moved back a step, keeping between 
Mm and the prie^ieu upon which lay the little heap 
of jewels that should be sold for bread or kept for 
memory's sake. 

« Art ready, Verian ? " 

In Verian's eyes the old pride surged above the deep 
of anguish. " Armed, spurred, and in my bower 1 " 

" Yea, I am armed and spurred. Also a man of mine 
commands the postern gate, and the others have bay 
Ronald ready, with another horse that can hold the 
stride with him." 

The dark-gold head went higher. « Didst thou 
dare " 

" There should be no talk of daring between thee and 
me to-night. Thou hast marred our past : I'll make 
our future. I've come for thee, and thou shalt go." 

« Shalt ! Who am I, then ? And who art thou ? " 

"Yea, shalt's my word, and that because the one 
thing wanting in thy life hath been another's will to 
rule thee for thy good. And I am he that let himself 
be mazed once with thy moonshine reasoning of love 
to be crucified on earth and crowned in heaven, but 
now I'll take my love and make my heaven on earth. 
And as for what thou art " 

"One other word of insult, and I summon my 
attendants." 

"Which might drown my voice in uproar when 
they found me in thy bower, but would make sure thy 
bearing harder things when Aylmar came home dizzy 
with Odo's story 1 " 
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Verian leaned for support against the prie-dieu^ 
moaning. 

" Forgive my bitter words, that spring from love of 
thee and from my pain at sight of pain in thee, and 
from my madness when I think that our past months 
of suffering will prove a mere dream beside the reality 
of grief for all of us if thou hast thy will again. Canst 
thou be happy with naught but the name of wife and 
countess?'* 

Verian pressed her hands upon her breast as if to 
hold her heart from answering. ** I— <;are not — for 
myself." 

** Then shall I not speak for myself at last ? Did I 
not win thy love at first without disloyalty to any one ? 
Did I not yield up all my hopes of happiness in love 
because thou foundest duty in thy father's word and 
in some fantastic womanish instinct for martyrdom ? 
Us two thou hast plunged in misery " 

« Oh, for the pain I have brought to thee, forgive 
me I But thou must say no more words like these." 

« I'll say all my say to-night I Thou and I unhappy : 
tell me, hast thou brought happiness to the earl ? " 

Countess Verian let her head sink low and lower, 
until he could not see her face, only mark the long rise 
and the quick falling of her breast. 

De Beaupre felt the swell of mastery. "Thou'lt 
hasten, then, lest swords and blood move faster than 
our feet.*' 

She looked upon him with eyes world-full of misery. 
"And what of Nordene's honor, if its countess — hath 
fled any whither ? " 

« Will thy staying save the vaunted honor of Nordene 
when the earl himself " 
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" Who art thou, to sit in judgment? Or who am I ? 
But Nordene's honor — as God lives, no stain shall ever 
come tp it through me I I will not go with thee. Go 
thou, and save thyself." 

" I swear thou shalt go ! '^ De Beaupre's face had 
hardened and he spoke through set teeth, putting forth 
a swift hand to clasp her. Then with a hushed cry 
Verian sprang aside, and even in that moment of his 
recklessness he glimpsed the necklace and the brooches 
shining on the prie-dieu^ saw the red-hearted wedding 
ring lying by itself. 

" Thy jewels," he cried in triumph. « Thy gathered 
jewels I Thou hast planned to go. Quick, a mantle ! " 

"Back I'* commanded Verian, shrinking to the 
gardrobe entrance almost as if she knew of breathless 
quivering Hilda there to help her. " I go, but I go to 
Godsburh Abbey openly." 

« Godsburh ! ^ De Beaupre recoiled a step. And 
even in that time of torment Lady Verian mused like a 
careless stranger upon his haggard face, and wondered 
at its likeness to some other. Then as he started to- 
ward her : "Away, leave me! I go at dawn to be a 
nun at Godsburh." 

" Thou shalt lodge at some abbey if thou wilt, but it 
shall be in the guest house, and with me, thy lord. 
Peace I The choosing's done." 

While he spoke De Beaupr6 stooped, caught the hem 
of the purple mantle lying on the floor, and snatched 
it toward him, scarce turning from her as he did so. 
Then he sprang close with steadying arm. " Courage I 
We've broken with the past, and all will soon be well." 
And Lady Verian could only sway speechlessly and 
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try to close her eyes against the glowing of the fateful 
blade which he had bared unknowingly. 

« This scarf now." De Beaupr^'s hands were swift^ 
and he talked swiftly to keep Verian from chance to 
talk or think. "Only thy jewels to take, and that little 
bundle on the chest — I had to look twice to see it.' 

Catching up the hood then and trying to fasten it 
about her shoulders, De Beaupr6 did not feel a sudden 
rush of air, nor mark the fluttering blueness of the 
candle-flame. " I'm awkward with thy woman's gear. 
Thou must teach me better. So I But truly, thou'lt 
travel light as any trooper, and though we start late 
. we'll be safe among the distant by-ways before the sun 
is high." 

Some tomblike stillness in the room, that swallowed 
up his words, some sense of rigidness in the arm he 
touched, struck De Beaupre then and drew his hawk 
eyes to her face. ** Thy hands cold? And thy face so 
pale I What " 

He saw only her eyes at last, eyes wide, flxed in 
horror, gazing past him. He felt a tingling, freezing 
fear, he the fearless. Slowly he turned his head and 
saw against the darkness of the entrance-way a brown- 
clad, cloakless figure, with mighty chest heaving 
heavily, one hand gripping the sheathed sword so it 
should not rattle, the other held with curved, tense 
fingers ready to leap across the body to the waiting 
hilt. But as the man's will controlled him all in all, 
so the awful quiet of his eyes held the gazers moveless 
beyond space and time, where it seemed not even death 
could bring release, oblivion. 

" So — all — ^Avas — true ! " 

The words broke hollowly, one by one, like spent 
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waves rolling in the night upon some lost far shore. 
Then through the settli^ig silence went the shrilling 
of the unsheathed avenging sword of Nordene's earl, 
and at that summons De Beaupr^ sprang to the clear 
center of the chamber, his red cloak torn loose and 
flung away, his ring-mail glittering, but duller than 
his eyes, his sword leaping like a living thing. 

But as the blades darted and hissed in air like snaky 
flames that would devour each other, with outstretched 
arms Verian tried to throw herself between, while her 
wild cry, " Aylmar 1 Aylmar I " rang with the death 
agony of all that she had been, with the birth-pang of 
all that she should be. But Aylmar, swift as her 
thought, shifted foot, arm, sword, yet turning never 
an eye from his enemy to her, and beat her down with 
smiting words amid unceasing thrust and swing and 
parry : ** Back I Thou hast— planted. I reap. Away I 
Or my life's — down where — Nordene's honor — lies ! " 

Then Verian staggered backward and cowered against 
the wall, clasping her hands in ecstasy of pain, knowing 
the battle must be fought^ knowing she must see it all. 
For this was the flowering of the deed that in childish 
selfishness and ignorance she had sown, this was the 
red flower of death and all dishonor. So through each 
seeming-endless moment with aching gaze she saw 
every flash of blade and glint of eye, with ringing ears 
heard evel*y gasp and sigh and groan. 

She seemed even to follow thought through the 
minds of the two who fought before her. They two ! 
How they had ridden, jested, worked together ! How 
often they had tilted merrily, how often measured 
swords in sport, laughing as April fortune favored now 
one, now the other ; bow often also in real war they 
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had fought in stern exaltation side by side against a 
common foe, since that one day long ago when Laurin 
had saved Aylmar^s life upon the battlefield at Lincoln 
and they had sworn brotherhood-in-arms ! And now, 
unless Grod himself stretch forth his hand, one of them 
must kill the other — because of her! One must 
kill the other, and how should it be but that Aylmar 
was the doomed one, since he himself had used to 
say Laurin had no equal with the sword, while now 
Laurin had his hauberk on and Aylmar no defense 
except the wall he built up with the ceaseless lightnings 
of his broadsword ? And yet she must not strive with 
aught but prayer to save him, lest she draw his eye a 
single instant, and death lose its dread of him. 

In and out^ from candle-light to shadow, forward, 
round, and back, till all the chamber rang and clashed 
with steel, the two men fought, while Verian crouched 
and watched, her body shrinking, swaying, leaning for- 
ward, starting back, as Aylmar lunged, or sprang aside, 
stooped or straightened, recoiled or came again. Then 
suddenly on Laurin's sword-hand she saw a blur of 
blood and while she gasped, sick with presage, her 
brain snapped preternaturally clear, so that she began 
to see every eye-defying stroke as if it had gathered 
slowly like a storm, rolled up, flashed, and slowly 
passed away. And back of every stroke she could 
divine the motive and the power. 

Then she saw that Aylmar was the steadier, the 
surer, of the two. Laurin was breathing heavily, his 
face, lips, nostrils, eyelids, brow all quivering with 
passion, his onslaught impetuous as a madman's and as 
madly reckless of all danger. But she fathomed a 
reason and a purpose in his madness. Trusting to his 
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new-forged armor to break the force of any blow on 
breast or limb, fighting high to guard his face, he was 
giving all his will and skill to driving Aylmar back 
against the wall where he must thrust and parry still, 
but could no more swing his sword full circle. Aylmar 
too saw the strategy, and struck and feinted marvel- 
ously, springing here and there, yet keeping clear of 
wall and tapestry, and wasting no strength in needless 
shift or blow. Also he was breathing almost easily, 
with jaws and lips hard set, while Laurin's breath 
came and went in hiss and sob between his unlipped 
teeth. 

Knowing some end was near, speeding in thought 
beyond the speeding swords to where their unstruck 
blows should fall, Verian went low upon her knees and 
leaned against the wall, murmuring the holy names, 
praying wordlessly for some miracle of preservation. 
And as she knelt, amid the clash of swords sounded a 
choking groan, and Laurin's left arm fell helpless, while 
a red stream oozed among the rings of his hauberk 
sleeve. Verian shuddered at the groan, the blood, but 
still her heart seemed beating out the words : " Thank 
God, Aylmar doth not bleed yet! Will not this be — 
Oh, God in heaven, see ! " 

For then upon the cloak that Laurin had fiung aside 
Aylmar caught his foot ; his upraised arm was shaken 
from its path ; his blade came flat upon the edge of 
Laurin's, snapping short off like a sapless branch. 
And in that instant, before either swordsman realized 
all the fatal force of what had happened, the cry of 
the woman's heart was: "The magic blade! God's 
miracle ! " And darting forward Verian caught from 
the floor where it had lain unnoticed the naked blue 
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Damascus blade, caught it by its cold, keen point, and 
thrust the hilt into Aylmar's left hand. Then as De 
Beaupr6, understanding all, leaped more furiously to 
the attack, Aylmar, with a shout of "Nordene's 
honor ! " hurled past the other's guard and full at his 
face the broken broadsword, gaining thus the flash of 
time that let his right hand find the magic blade and 
defend his breast with it. 

Then once more the battle raged, and fiercer. But 
Verian stood now, believing it was Aylmar's victory, 
knowing that she herself, by grace of heaven, had 
placed the means of victory in his hands. And yet 
her eyes were blessed with tears of pity as she looked 
on Laurm, who was so pale and paling. Each momen- 
tary stand he made was marked now by the blood-drip 
from his arm. But it was still the face that held her, 
and the blankness settling on it. Would there never 
come an end to the clang and dazzle of those swords ? 
Would not Gk)d work a second miracle and save Laurin 
from destruction, save Aylmar from taking his brother's 
life ? And even as she shaped her lips to prayer, into 
the full candle-light by a sudden shifting came De 
Beaupr6, while the Nordene blade, resistless with the 
arm and soul behind it, leaped to its sure goal, shatter- 
ing De Beaupr6's lifted broadsword, sheering down 
like ice and fire upon the shoulder bones below. But 
swifter than the stroke of blade or flight of prayer, out 
of the far past God had called a vision and a vow of 
Aylmar's. " The scar I Oh God, the scar ! " And in 
agony of penitence at memory of the mother who long 
ago had knelt and bared her rage-scarred shoulder there 
where Laurin bled to-night, Aylmar, with steeling 
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muscles quicker than his thought, turned the avenging 
sword from its red path to Laurin's heart. 

His parrying arm gone down, his great sword-hilt 
clattering on the floor, De Beaupre swayed against the 
wall like a storm-conquered oak that totters toward its 
fellows. Then, seeming to shrink upon himself, and 
clutching at the prie-dieu to break his fall, he scattered 
Verian's heaped-up jewels upon the floor and sank 
down bloodily among them. But the ruby wedding- 
ring rolled away toward Aylmar's feet. 

The shriek of steel had ended ; the candle-glow was 
no longer cut or blotted out with lunging shadows. 
Verian heard the sobbing of a child and shuddered at 
the moaning of a man who scarcely knew his moaning 
or his pain. She felt her hands wet and stinging, 
wondered dully what had made them so. Ah I she 
had touched the magic blade, had grasped it with bare 
fingers. And that was Aylmar, living still, who knelt 
by Laurin's side. With a slow sigh, Verian slipped 
and lay unconscious by the wall below the empty 
scabbard with its gleaming silver scales and cabalistic 
scroll. 



CHAPTER XXVII 

UNDEBSTANDING 

In the bower, gray glanclngs of the dawn, and above 
the dewy Nordene fields the larks welcoming a new 
day. Earl Aylmar, sitting solitary, lifted his head from 
his propping hand : all things at peace here where the 
battle had been fought, all things wearing their wonted 
morning aspect, except that the embroidered traverses 
stood parted and the great bed had been unoccupied. 
He rose from the carven chair and went forth to pace 
the garden while the dull light silvered, then grew 
crystal clear. 

At the sound of footsteps the earl turned suddenly. 
« Quick, Emault^ doth he live ? " 

" Lives yet " 

" God be thanked ! " 

" And if I have skill in the looks of wounded men, 
he hath a chance of living on." 

" Hath he been conscious ? Hath he slept ? " 

" Hath roused and slept by turns." 

"And spoken?" 

" A few despairing words. The gravest danger lies 
in his caring not to live." 

** We must make him care. Who's with him now ? " 

" Father Paul only. I wish Sir Gaston could be with 
us. As 'tis, I'm needed." 

** Go. But send me word at the least sign of change." 

410 
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As the seneschal went away, Aylmar turned to the 
seat beneath the yew-tree. " It would be horrible if 
he should die thus, in despair and by my hand. And shei 
would not she die too ? " 

Into the earl's bitter revery came at last a sense of 
human nearness, and he grew aware that Hilda had 
slipped into the garden and was gazing on him with 
big frightened eyes. 

« Ah, child, thou'rt up early. Come and sit beside 
me. I seem to need some one to talk to." 

With sudden tears Hilda caught his hand. «* I 
couldn't sleep. Oh, was it all my fault, my lord ? " 

Earl Aylmar set her beside him and put an arm about 
her in desolate tenderness. " Don't cry, but tell me 
what thou'rt thinking of. If only none of us had greater 
faults than thine ! " 

"Sir Laurin — the magic sword — did it kill Sir 
Laurin ? " 

" Sir Laurin lives." 

*« Oh I I'm so glad." 

** And I am glad. But where could be any fault of 
thine m this ? " 

The child's face fell. " The magic ftword-^I took it 
down." 

" Took it down, thou ? " 

" I meant no harm, truly I didn't." 

" I'm sure thou didst not." 

"I just wanted to see. And then I heard somebody 
coming— it was Lady Verian — and I couldn't get it 
back again. So I laid it on the floor and hid in the 
gardrobe chest." 

"In the gardrobe. I remember." 

" And Lady Verian told me once we ought to pray 
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that the blade should never get out of its scabbard, be- 
cause if it did some one would have to die or be dis- 
honored, and I— -I thought the blade had killed Sir 
Laurin." 

Then Aylmar sought words of comfort for the weep- 
ing child, pondering even while he spoke upon the 
good and the evil that the sword had wrought, not 
magically, yet as if moved by some divine will toward 
an end that was not yet. How to bear that end ? 

Hilda had drawn closer within the earl's arm and 
was drying her eyes. " It's so nice to be held again,'* 
she sighed. <* Lady Verian can cuddle me best of all, 
but she hasn't held me for ever so long, a week almost, 
I think. I'm afraid she hasn't been well. She didn't 
eat any supper last night, though I told her we were 
going to have gooseberry tarts." Hilda moved her 
head so she could look up at the earl. " Why is she 
£^ing to a nunnery, my lord ? " 

«< To a nunnery ? Verian ? What meanest thou ? '* 

Hilda started and sat straight. ^< Didst thou not 
know ? Then mayjbe 'tis a secret and I oughtn't to have 
told. But she told Sir Laurin." 

"She?- She told "* 

" It was last night, when I was in the clothes chest. 
I think I went to sleep. And then I heard Sir Laurin 
asking Lady Verian to go somewhere with him but she 
said she wouldn't." 

" She would not ? Art sure ? " 

" Yea, I'm sure. I could hear every word and she 
was afraid of Sir Laurin and angry too. And he cried 
out that he would make her go and threw her cloak 
around her. I peeped out and saw him." 

" She would not go I " 
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« She told him to leave her, for she was going away 
to be a nun in Gods — Godsburh, I think." 

" In Godsburh ! What else, what else ? " 

"I don't remember exactly. He was putting her 
cloak on and she was crying, only she didn't have any 
tears. Then thou didst come, and I was so afraid ! " 

Aylmar started up and resumed his pacing to and fro. 
** She would not fly with him, but meant to seek a nun- 
nery. Verian to be a nun I " 

Hilda watched the earl in silence for a moment, not 
clearly understanding why he looked or talked so. But 
as he came near again she saw one chance of comfort 
for herself. " Thou'lt not let any one scold me because 
I took the sword down, not meaning any harm ? " 

Aylmar bent and kissed the anxious face. "No 
scoldings, only blessings, child." 

« Thank thee, my lord." A little awed by the unex- 
pected kiss, Hilda slid down from the bench. " I think 
I'll go and have my breakfast. Wilt thou come too ? " 

« Not just now, Hilda." 

" Oh, dear," sighed the child, " I'll be glad when some- 
body will go to table with me. I knocked just a wee 
bit at the door of Lady Clarice's room, but Lady Verian 
didn't answer." 

« Best leave the countess quiet for the morning, dear." 
Then as Hilda went away, Aylmar faced again those 
problems which his sleepless night had left unsolved. 

«' A woman doth not leave the home she loves and 
happy wedlock for the death-in-life of nunhood. 'Tis 
clear then that she was unhappy here with me, yet 
knew she could not in honor flee with him. A nun- 
nery her sole refuge, therefore." 

From the scrip he carried, he drew forth a ruby ring. 
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** I never knew her to take it off before. It seemed al- 
most as if she had grown to love it. Tetlast night she 
did not wear it. Was not that because to her own 
heart she had disallowed my rights of husband, had 
determined to dissolve our marriage ? " 

^ No comfort then, or hope. Except from her one 
deed, the giving me the blade that saved my life. Yet 
in the light of all that's happened, doth this not mean 
that having no time to think she helped instinctively 
the one who had most need ? Was't not in some way 
for his sake and her own that she did even this ? No 
comfort yet.** 

In restless misery Aylmar began again to walk the 
garden, and scarce a moment later heard the opening of 
the wicket gate. ^< Glaston come at last, and Clarice.'* 
With grave eyes he met his friends. 

** Let us help in any way we can.** Gktston gripped 
the earl's hand. ^ Ernault drew us to his chamber and 
told us what he knew." 

«* And while we were there," added Lady Clarice, 
giving her hand also, ^* a village girl came with little 
Godefroy." 

** Godef roy ! " 

"Yea, for Alaise died at the first cock-crow." 

<* The pity of it all ! Yet for her at least the sorrow 
and suffering are ended." 

" The village girl who brought the child asked for 
the countess, but I directed that Otodeivoj should be 
kept in Ernault's room till we could speak with thee." 

" Thank thee. Help me to keep the secret but a 
little longer. Thou'lt find Verian in thy chamber. 
It may be thou canst lead her to some comfort. Say 
I will come to her when she can bear to have me." 
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«* 111 go to her at once. We have one secret that 
must be told her." And having met Sir Gaston's eyes 
an instant, Lady Clarice hastened forth. 

Then Gaston laid his hand on the earPs arm. 
« Aylmar, somehow I cannot be all sorry for what hath 
come to pass. Clarice hath told me what her keener 
woman's eyes have seen, and for myself I seem to see 
that this hard test may turn the ebbing tide of Laurin's 
better nature, and in the end work good to even thee." 

** We'll find the good in it some time," returned 
Aylmar, though with unbrightening eyes. " For now, 
if thou'lt help Father Paul and Ernault " 

" I've waited only to see thee." Gaston started to- 
ward the gate, then turned again. " Thy pardon for 
any speech of myself at such a time, but I must tell 
thee that I took the Lady Clarice in the mood last night 
at Dare, and wedded her." 

« Wedded her ! Thou wert ever the soldier to take 
thine opponent unawares. I'm heartily glad for thee, 
and will prove it soon. Be sure to send me instant 
tidings of any change in Laurin." 

As Sir Gaston went, the earl turned slowly to the 
bower. "Alaise dead. What bitterness she lived 
through. I think I can be braver for the thought of 
her. To face the whole truth, then. Verian loves 
him. And he lies all but dying. Doth not care to 
live, but must live and be his better self. And she 
doth mean to seek f orgetf ulness of life within the nun- 
nery walls. How to save them both ? How to secure 
them any chance of happiness ? God's grace, Alaise is 
gone now I " As his thought took form, and purpose 
followed it, Aylmar drew his cloak about him as in 
sudden chill. « I will do it — and now." 
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But in that instant came the clicking of the latch, 
and the outer door was opened. 

** Verian 1 " 

"Forgive my coming. I was drawn to come." She 
stood before him gowned in the gray of peasant or of 
nun, yet crowned with her hair of gold, wondrously 
beautiful, sorrow-stricken, a queen of all humilities. 
•* Let me stay just till— I can tell thee " 

" Pray thee, sit here.** Aylmar drew the traverses 
a little and moved the lion chair so that to one who sat 
there only his own corner of the antechamber should 
be visible. "I was this moment going to seek thee." 

He took her hand and seated her : she shuddered at 
the coldness of his fingers ; he turned his face away, 
heartsick at touch of her, her whose warmth of hand 
and heart could not be for him. 

" Let me speak first," said Aylmar. « And be thou 
sure there is no hardness in my heart toward any in 
the world," then added, lest she take his words too 
narrowly, ** scarce even toward Odo, who hath found 
a cause to hastily set out for Normandy and beyond. 
And I have had constant word of Laurin. There is 
hope, thank God." 

The red tide had swept slowly to Verian's throat and 
brow, and was ebbing now as slowly. "Yea, thank 
Gk)d ! " she murmured, with strange eyes on Aylmar's. 

"But still it is for us to make this hope of life a cer- 
tainty." 

" Tell me anything that even I can do." 

Aylmar fell again to his pacing to and fro. " What 
he lacks is the desire, the will to live at all. It is for 
thee to give him that." 

" For me ! I do not understand." 
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« Forgive my speaking as I must. If I had spoken 
long ago thou mightest have been spared this latest 
sorrow. I chose as wisely as I knew, only I hoped too 
much. Laurin needs now the one thing that's sover- 
eign above all care and medicines to make the sad soul 
happy and so of power to save the dying body. He 
needs, and thou shalt be free to give, thy lave." 

« Oh, God I " 

With eyes away from Verian the earl still held his 
steady pacing. " I have long stood Laurin's debtor for 
the life he saved on Lincoln field. And I owe thee — 
happiness. My fault was the dreaming that my love 
could call forth its like in thee. It must have been 
that all unconsciously I sought only my own happiness, 
not truly thine. And so I did not win, did not deserve 
to win. Thou'lt think 'tis too late now to make 
amends, but I must try. I believe that even now the 
supreme thing to live for will make Laurin live. 
Until — lately, there were barriers, other than just I 
and the claims I made. But now there need be no 
barriers. I have influence with the archbishop, with 
the Holy Father, even." 

" God have mercy I " 

** Comfort thee. It will be long, I know, before thy 
freedom can be proclaimed, but the assurance that thou 
shalt be free will ease thee, will save his life, begin the 
happiness ye both must have." 

Aylmar crossed to the gardrobe, returning with his 
heavier mantle for excuse, and drawing it about him. 
" I have duties here and there about the castle, but 
will leave thee in the garden and as I go will send 
Clarice to thee. There will be only Father Paul in the 
Bick chamber for a time. He will be grateful for a 
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little rest if ye ladies can take charge. The need is 
mgent. This curtain hangs awry, methinks.'' The 
earl's hands were at the traversesy his face still held 
away. 

** Ay Imar I " 

He tamed in torment at her voice's sonnd, but 
against a something in her face he closed his eyes. 
** What wooldst thou, Verian ? " 

^ I cannot go ! I do not love him 1 " 

** Not love him? In God's name ^ 

^I did not purpose flight with him last night. I 
meant to go alone to a nunnery, to Grodsburh." 

^ Hilda told me. But only those whose hearts are 
broken, seek out nunneries." 

**Only one thing now — could make me — seek a 
nunnery." Verian started up and stood beside the 
oaken chair, grasping a lion-shoulder, and shaped 
her quivering lips to speech. "The tales that Odo 
told " 

*< Odo did not finish them. 'Twas but his first blurt 
of names and scandals that worked on me and drove 
me mad." 

** Some part of what he would have told was true. 
And there's more that he could not have known. I 
tried to flee from wedding thee. That night when 
thou didst meet us on the moonlit downs " 

"But I left ye free again. Did ye not return in 
freedom ? " 

" Thou didst leave us free ? Thou didst know our 
purpose even then?" 

" Only half guessed it from " 

" Thou didst guess, yet left us free ! And I thought 
I had begun to know thee ! " 
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" Tore God, I want no wife that wants not me ! " 

She quailed before the sudden sternness of his tone 
and laid her face upon her arm, struggling for courage 
to go on. She raised her head at last. " I did not will, 
did not wish to let him kiss me after we— were 
wedded." 

** God's mercy ! " 

" It was but the once, that day before he left for 
Lithland." 

" May we not rest now from confessions ? *' 

« The worst is to be said. I was not only wicked in 
myself, but dreamed wickedness in others — in Clarice 
— in thee. I am ashamed." 

"This is all?" 

The gray eyes fell, the golden head was drooping. 
"All." 

" Then must I ask one question, and demand true 
answer for our souls' sake." 

« 'Tis thy right. I'll answer." 

" Why didst thou mean to seek a nunnery ? " 

Verian grew all a shrinking flame. "Oh, thou'lt 
not — How should I answer that ? " 

" Was't because, in spite of denial even to thyself, 
thou didst care for him, yet would be true to every 
spoken vow?" 

She shook her head. 

" Why then to a nunnery ? " 

Silence still, and through it only the gaze of her gray 
eyes, deep as the ocean with its treasures and its dead. 

"Verian I Why?" 

" Because I had found — Oh, I had found thou didst 
not love me as at first and I had found how much I 
loved thee, only thee. Let me go now to Godsburh." 
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"My wife, my wife!*' And swiftly Aylmar came 
and took her in his arms, strained her, all quivering, 
palpitant, breath-bereft, close and closer to him; 
found her lips and stopped their trembling with his 
lover's kisses. " I not love thee ? Thou'rt my life,'* 
spoke his lips on hers. "Mine own, my beautiful, my 
love I " 

"Thou lovest me?" she wept. "Am I not too 
foolish-wicked for thine always loving ? " 

Aylmar caught her hand and pressed her wedding 
ring upon it. " My love shall be endless as this golden 
circlet," he cried in lover-language, drawing ring and 
finger to his lips. 

" My ruby I Truly, truly mine now. I am so happy, 
Aylmar." 

He drew her hands against his cheek. " And thou 
hast made me happy, Dear Heart, Dear Heart. With 
all my soul I love thee." 

" I thank God for that, for with all my soul I love 
thee, Aylmar, my husband ! " 

Afterward there came a knocking at the outer door. 
"Some one to spoil our first hour of joy," sighed 
Verian. 

" No one can spoil our hours of joy, now." Aylmar 
kissed the cheek that had been pressed to his. " It 
may be news." He stepped to the* passage-way, threw 
the door wide, and started in surprise as Hilda slipped 
within and set down the burden she had been carrying. 
" Isn't he lovely ? Is Lady Verian here ? I found him 
playing all alone by Ernault's door. He says his name 
is Godefah. I think he means Godefroy, doesn't he ? '* 

" Godefah," said the child. 

At the name, Verian had sped to meet them. " The 
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Lady Alaise's child I I bade them send him, Aylmar, 
if — Oh, it must be the poor lady is no more. Blessed 
babe ! " Verian knelt and folded the little one to her 
quickened heart, finding mother- words that brought 
tears to Aylmar's eyes. But Godefroy kept sober face 
and delivered brave words in answer imtil his mouth 
had been stopped with kisses and tickled into laughter. 
« To think I should have forgotten thee, dearie, and 
my promise to thy mother ! There, go to Hilda for a 
moment." 

As the children sat down to play upon the rushes, 
Verian drew from a chest Alaise's parchment, and came 
with it to Aylmar. ** Yesterday I found the lady whom 
thou hadst befriended ; some time I'll tell thee how it 
came about. She trusted me with this for thee. It 
proves her sweet boy's birth and lineage." 

Aylmar took between his hands the parchment and 
her hand that held it. " Dost thou know, sweetheart, 
who she was, the Lady Alaise ? " 

" I know she — was not wedded. She was one who 
had suffered horribly at Barant's hands, yet had suf- 
fered most through him who had been untrue to her. 
But her child, is he not beautiful ? " 

Lady Verian glanced at Godefroy, who sat enthroned 
upon a crimson cushion while Hilda knelt adoringly 
before him. " The dark blue eyes are just the mother's 
color." She turned back to Aylmar. « He looks like 
some one I have known. Yesterday he reminded me 
of some one. Canst thou tell of whom ? Didst know 
his father ? " 

" I — knew him. And some time thou wilt have to 
know, my dear one." 

Then Verian caught an arm about him, turning in 
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sudden dread to look once more upon the playing 
children. "Aylmarl" She came closer still, only 
holding her head back to search the dear grave eyes. 
" Oh, say it is not — ^he I " Yet she could but know the 
truth when Aylmar, careless of the children, tried to 
comfort her with whispered words and kisses. 

** Let's go and see the peacocks, Grodefroy," Hilda 
said at last, scrambling to her feet and gathering the 
child into her arms again. << Dear lady, dost think we 
could keep Godef roy here ? I do so want a baby all 
our own." 

The earl answered Verian's mute questioning. 
^ Take him to see the peacocks, Hilda, as thou saidst, 
and we'll see if he cannot stay with us a while." 

And when they were alone, Verian tried once more 
to find words for what no words could all express. 
<« It is thou who hadst saved me I Even on the moon- 
Ut downs, it was thy high soul that wrought with me, 
set my better self in leadership. Thou hast saved 
me from — Oh, God forgive my folly ! " 

" Hush, Beloved, how couldst thou know ? And it 
was thine own pure soul that saved thee, not I. And 
he — his evil hath been all from impulse, while his good 
deeds are himself." 

" Thou'rt not like that, even in impulse. Thou'rt all 
good, mine own, mine own ! " 

" Think not so. Thou knowest how last night I was 
driven furious by evil impulse." 

Verian put her hand upon his lips, and then as his 
kisses claimed it, forgot what she would say. But out 
of their love and lovers' dreaming a thought flew sing- 
ing to her. She caught his hand in both of hers. 
** Thou saidst that he must be given something to live 
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for, that we, must rouse his will to live. And here is 
Godefroy come, Godef roy his son ! " 

" Ha I Thou hast found the way, I'll go at once, see 
Gaston, see Laurin if he can bear it, bring the good 
future near. Wait for me in thy garden, with thy 
roses. Adieu for a little time. My wife, my wife I '^ 

**I love — thy kisses, lover-husband! Adieu. Thou'lt 
find me waiting." 

A few moments more, and Earl Aylmar bent above 
the couch where he himself had laid his enemy, but 
where now he willed and longed to find his friend. 
And Laurin, tense and still and deadly pale, met him 
with shamefast eyes. But Aylmar dropped to one 
knee and clasped the hand that lay so helpless upon 
the coverlet. " Laurin, brother ! " 

Then came the anguished whisper : « Forgive, 
forgive I " 

" With all my soul, if thou'lt forgive me also." 

The fevered eyes sought Aylmar's pitying face. 
** Not forgive — I thank thee. If I can die of this, I'll 
have a chance — of life again, having paid some price on 
earth." 

" I pray God thou wilt not die, brother. We need 
thee with us." 

« Brother ! Thy brother— still ! " 

" Now, and always ! " 

" Bless thee I " Laurin lay quiet for a little, then 
faltered : " She hath been true to thee — all true." 

« I know." 

« The evil, mine." 

" Talk no more ; save thy strength. All will be 
well." 

" Thou knowest not yet all my baseness. That min- 
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strel was a woman, mother of my child. Both must 
be gone." Again Laurin waited, closing his eyes. 
Then he murmured on : « No word came. There's no 
one I could truly serve ; I choose death now." 

Aylmar rose quietly. "Rest thou. I'll return at 
once." 

Laurin followed with his eyes, then closed them as 
the red curtain fell in place again. 

In the passage Sir Gaston was on watch in place of 
Father Paul. 

" He hath spoken of the mother and the child," said 
Aylmar rapidly. " He thinks them dead. What if we 
bore Godefroy to him even now ? " 

"Joy doth not kill when it brings a call for will and 
deed to hold it. Let's make the trial." 

" The boy's with Hilda somewhere in the courtyard. 
Wilt thou fetch him?" Aylmar paced the passage 
until he could see Sir Gaston returning with the child, 
then went again into Laurin's chamber, "Brotiier, 
there hath come news for thee." 

Laurin questioned with his eyes. 

" A token from the minstrel." 

" My son ! Doth my son still live ? " 

« He lives I " 

" Where ? In God's name, where ? " 

" Even here ! " replied the earl as Gaston entered 
with the fair babe in his arms. 

« My son ! God is good. He hath his mother's eyes 1 
Where's she — Alaise ? " 

" Died but this morning." 

« Oh, God forgive me ! " 

« But thy son " 

The babe with startled face had shrunk closer to Sir 
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Gaston who had been cajoling him with smiles and toss- 
ings in the air. 

Gazing through tears, Laurin tried to stretch out a 
hand. " Godef roy ! " 

Gaston took the soft baby fingers and clasped them in 
Sir Laurin's. " Godefroy, 'tis thy father." 

« Fa-ther," lisped the child. 

De Beaupr6 smiled through tears and tried to speak, 
but swooned away. 

" Quick," cried Aylmar. '' One rally now, and vic- 
tory." 

And while they fought the shadows in Laurin's 
chamber, out in the sunlit garden Lady Verian wan- 
dered amid her flowers, drawing near and nearer to 
the wicket gate. Scraps of childish singing reached 
her ears, and she glanced forth to see Hilda in the court- 
yard scattering barley to the doves that whistled down. 
Then as Verian lingered, there came the lilting words : 

** But love outlasts the dreaming ; 
Night's fancies gone, 
Day's truth outshines all seeming.*' 

" That song I " Verian drooped her paling face. 
" But oh ! I have lived the fancies through. 'Tis truth 
now, and the day." 

She felt a cool touch upon her hand, saw a white rose- 
swaying toward her, and a red rose that flamed aloof. 
She gazed with rising color ; then plucked the red rose 
and held it to her lips. " Footsteps ! Aylmar's step I " 
She went swiftly and stood before the gate, her eyes 
alight. 

" He's saved ! He talks of the boy and a life for them 
in old Poitou." 
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«*01i, Aylmar, heaven is good to us! ** 

He caught her hands in his, caaght the red rose she 
held. Their lips met^ and their souls. 

^Ay, heaven is good to us, my Beautiful," said 
Aylmar, drawing her with him toward the bower. 
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Cameron for a long time successfully resists the efforts to 
compel him to sell, and The Spotter describes what hap- 
pened to him, as weU as what befell members of several 
famihes who ate made wealthy by die sale of their dl 
lands. Those who oppose the advance of the monopoly 
feel ite hand in no uncertain weight, for there is little heu- 
tancy in the methods adopted to break the fortunes and 
prospects of Aose who do not quietly submiL 

The story describes the romantic ude of die influx of a 
large number of speculators, operators and boomers, who 
find a country that heretofore has been almost isolated. 
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